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In Aristotle’s Ethics as First Philosophy, Claudia Baracchi demonstrates 
the indissoluble links between practical and theoretical wisdom in 
Aristotle’s thinking. Referring to a broad range of texts from the Aris¬ 
totelian corpus, Baracchi shows how the theoretical is always informed 
by a set of practices and, specifically, how one’s encounter with phe¬ 
nomena, the world, or nature in the broadest sense is always a matter 
of ethos. Such a “modern” intimation is shown to be found at the heart 
of Greek thought. Baracchi’s book opens the way for a comprehen¬ 
sively reconfigured approach to classical Greek philosophy. 
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Introduction 


1. ON ETHICS AS FIRST PHILOSOPHY 

By reference to the ethical treatises and the Politics, but also to other texts 
of the Aristotelian corpus (most notably, the Metaphysics and the treatises of 
the Organon ), the present study undertakes to demonstrate the indissol¬ 
uble intertwinement of practical and theoretical wisdom ( phronesis and 
sophia as well as, concomitantly, praxis and thedria) in Aristode’s think¬ 
ing. In this manner, I propose that sophia, theoretical wisdom, far from 
an autonomous and separate pursuit, should be acknowledged as inte¬ 
grally involved in becoming, sensibility, experience, and, hence, action. 
Of course, this line of inquiry cannot but address critically the established 
view of the separation, indeed the opposition of the two modes of reason. 
Such a dichotomous logic is retained even by those who, like Arendt and 
Gadamer, variously emphasize the practical over against the theoretical 
and do so by merely inverting the order of the hierarchy. However, the 
point is not to respond to the traditional privilege of theoretical wisdom by 
privileging practice or “rehabilitating” practical thinking instead. Rather, 
the aim here is to understand these modes of human endeavor in their 
irreducibility, to be sure, and yet, simultaneously, in their inseparability. 
More precisely, the investigation should cast light on the way in which 
practical considerations decisively mark the beginning or condition of 
all contemplation as well as discursive investigation. 

Ultimately, it is a matter of showing how the theoretical is always 
informed by a set of practices, by the modality of comportment toward 
phenomena - of showing, that is, how encountering phenomena, the 
world, or nature in the broadest sense is always a matter of ethos. As will 
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be expounded in the present work, this apparently “modern ” intimation is 
to be found at the heart of Gr eek thought. 

Implicated in an investigation thus oriented is the demonstration that 
Aristotle thinks ethics as first philosophy, that is, sees the philosophi¬ 
cal articulation of scientific-theoretical knowledge, even of ontology, as 
resting on living-in-action, that is, as phenomenologically, experientially, 
sensibly grounded. Indeed, if it is the case that all manner of theoret¬ 
ical investigation comes to be through the primordial involvement in 
sensibility and action, then ethics, the structural study of such ineludi- 
ble conditions, is the discipline crucially (if not exclusively) disclosing 
the origins, principles, and assumptions of knowledge, even of wisdom. 1 
Ethics as first philosophy means that first philosophy is that reflection 
informed by ethos (that reflection constituted in the experience of being 
traversed by life and living in a certain way) and aware of this ground that 
it cannot possess but only acknowledge. 

Of course “ethics as first philosophy” here cannot mean a norma¬ 
tive or prescriptive compilation. Nor can it signify a self-founding, all- 
encompassing, and rationally self-contained discourse. Understood as 
ethics, first philosophy may not retain such privileges, which would be 
the privileges of rational autonomy. Rather, the phrase “ethics as first 
philosophy” indicates that ethics is characterized by a certain compre¬ 
hensiveness vis-a-vis all manner of human endeavor. At the same time, 
precisely qua ethics, the discourse coming first exhibits the conscious¬ 
ness of its own openness vis-a-vis that which exceeds it, that is, vis-a-vis 
that which is not discursive and in which all discourse as such belongs. 
This logos cannot fully account for its “differing and wandering” subject 
matter, nor can it itself bring about that which it strives to clarify, namely, 
the good or happiness. In other words, the logos of ethics is manifestly 
aware of its own incapacity for self-enclosure and remains open to that 
which can neither be discursively exhausted nor simply formalized. Such 
a togas understands itself in its openness to the infinite. Once again, cen¬ 
tral to this investigation will be tracing the limits of reason - or, more 
precisely, acknowledging how Aristotle draws such a delimitation. 

Thus, despite the obvious Levinasian reference, “first philosophy” 
should be understood in an altogether Aristotelian sense, as the structural 


1 As al-Farabi puts it, the “science” and “inquiry” of ethics “investigates these intellectual 
principles [which are in the human being] and the acts and states of character with which 
man labors toward this perfection” (Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, trans. Muhsin 
Mahdi [New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962], 23). 
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study of conditions and of the principles arising from them. 2 After all, 
the phrase philosophia prote is exquisitely Aristotelian in its use and elab¬ 
oration. Granted, in the treatises gathered under the title of Metaphysics 
Aristotle often calls first philosophy episteme. However, the point will be to 
see what episteme could possibly mean and be like, if understood as “sci¬ 
ence of principles.” For principles, on Aristotle’s own terms, are not the 
subject matter of science, but rather constitute science’s very premises 
and presuppositions. 

2 . ON INTERPRETING ARISTOTLE: EPISTEME 
AS FIRST PHILOSOPHY? 

It is almost universally agreed on that first philosophy, the intellectual 
pursuit in its highest and grounding (ground-laying) function, is iden¬ 
tified by Aristotle with episteme, science, knowledge, or scientific knowl¬ 
edge. I say “almost universally” because such “universal agreement” does 
in fact pertain to a rather exiguous region of the world and to its deter¬ 
mined, however self-conhdently hegemonic, cultural formation (s) - a 
region and cultural lineage that we usually qualify as “Western.” Within 
the philosophical “debates” taking place in the Western district, however, 
general consensus has made this understanding of Aristotle axiomatic. 
Indeed, with very few exceptions since Patristic-Scholastic (con)versions 
of the Aristotelian corpus, Aristotle’s thought has been expounded par¬ 
ticularly in its logico-systematic and “proto-scientific” vocation. 3 In this 
context, the concern with cognition remains the genuine ground back 
to which all other reflective modes are referred - the principal task of 
philosophy, the task revealing philosophy as first philosophy. Even when 
a certain emphasis on praxis is acknowledged in Aristode (as is the case, 


2 While the concern with the infinitely, indeterminately pre-originary (pre-logical and pre- 
discursive) may be common to both Aristotle and Levinas, the Levinasian interpretation 
of infinite priority in terms of injunction is clearly remote from Aristotle’s horizon. 

3 On the mode of inheritance and transmission of the Aristotelian discourse in the exem¬ 
plary case of St. Thomas, see the excellent text by Mark D. Jordan, The Alleged Aristotelianism 
of Thomas Aquinas (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1992). See also, to 
mention but a few titles, Charles B. Schmitt, The Aristotelian Tradition and Renaissance Uni¬ 
versities (London: Variorum Reprints, 1984); F. van Steenberghen, Aristote en Occident. Les 
origines de Taristotelismeparisien (Louvain: Editions de 1 'Institut Superieur de Philosophic, 
1946); P. O. Kristeller, The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
UP, 1955); Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, Opuscula: The Latin Aristotle (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 
1972); F. Bottin, Lascienza degli occamisti. Lascienza tardo-medievale dalle origini del paradigma 
nominalista alia rivoluzione scientifica (Rimini: Maggioli, 1982); and H. Blumenthal and 
H. Robinson, eds., Aristotle and the Later Tradition (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1991). 
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inevitably, with the ethical treatises and the Politics) , the all-encompassing 
primordiality of praxis is not. The discourses of the practical as well as the 
study of the physical-phenomenal (such discourses and study share a 
common destiny) are understood in stark distinction from, and at once 
in subordination to, the scientific or “theoretical” endeavor. 

Thus, approaches illuminating the centrality of the “practical” over 
against the “theoretical,” of phronesis over against sophia, of vita activa over 
against vita contemplativa, end up merely inverting the hierarchical order 
while preserving intact the separation of the “purely contemplative” from 
worldly engagement. Even when allegedly eclipsed, episteme (discursive 
and demonstrative knowledge, i.e., the exercise of logos) is in effect still 
sanctioned as philosophia prote- the operation of “reason” detached from 
the movements of desire as well as embodiment. Attributed to Aristotle, 
such an understanding of reason already inaugurates or promises a cer¬ 
tain emancipation from the involvement with what-is - an emancipation 
from the commitment to phenomena in their glow and guiding truth, 
the “commitment to being” that modern “formal” logic will have assumed 
finally and with profit to have left behind. (Parenthetically, here one sees 
adumbrated the convergence and deep unity of Christian-theological and 
modern scientific discourses.) Such would be the axiom of Aristotelian 
exegesis in the “universe” of the West, certainly in its universities. 4 

2.1. Difficulties of Knowledge 

Yet, as the Aristotelian reflection itself reminds us, axioms and princi¬ 
ples (the beginning and ultimate foundation of demonstrable and hence 
demonstrated knowledge) are not themselves demonstrable, that is to say, 
are not themselves objects of knowledge. First principles neither pertain 
to nor result from the operation of knowledge, which finds in them its 
inception. They present themselves in and as perceptions exhibiting a 
cogency, a self-evidence that persuades and compels assent. Such is the 
character and extent of their force. These statements will receive further 


4 One finds, no doubt, exceptions and countermovements to this prevalent trend. Among 
them, it is necessary at least to mention Remi Brague’s Aristote et la question du monde. 
Essay sur le contexte cosmologique et anthropologique de Vontologie (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1988), which undertakes to recover the Aristotelian meditation as a whole 
in its unfolding out of the phenomenological datum of the world. Two indispensable 
works by Pierre Aubenque should also be recalled, namely, La prudence chez Aristote (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1963) and Leprobleme de Vetre chez Aristote (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1962). 
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argumentation in the study that is to follow, mostly focusing on Aris¬ 
totle’s ethical discourses. They are, however, corroborated by numerous 
Aristotelian observations on the complexity of the question of knowledge 
(its genesis and foundation), most notably in the “logical” treatises. Let us 
merely recall here the opening of the Posterior Analytics, in which it is said 
that “[a] 11 teaching and learning through discourse [5iavor|TiKf|] pro¬ 
ceed [yiyvEToa] from previous knowledge [ek TrpouTrapxoucrris yvcoffEcos]” 
(7tai-2). 5 6 It is gnosis (or progignoskeiri) that provides the conditions for 
the discursive procedures of demonstrated knowledge. But gnosis, this 
knowledge that is prior or precedent in the sense that it rules by lying 
under, as an underlying governing principle, is a rather inclusive desig¬ 
nation. It ranges from belief or conviction to the comprehension of what 
is necessarily true, from understanding in the sense of eidenai as well as 
xunienai to perception through sensation (aisthesis') 

However, the indemonstrability of principles is not the only difficulty. 
As the “experimental” sciences make especially clear, axioms and prin¬ 
ciples may not be immutable. An entire axiomatic configuration can be 
overturned and overcome by the results of the demonstrative procedures 
it grounds (and hence, at once, un-grounds). This is the case, for instance, 
whenever hypotheses axiomatically assumed are either not confirmed or 
explicitly negated by the end of the trial, whether such a trial be epistemic- 
syllogistical or empirical - and one must wonder whether these different 
dimensions of demonstration can ever simply be dissociated. The compet¬ 
ing conjectures of the pre-Socratics concerning the elemental composi¬ 
tion of the cosmos, or the very broaching of the question of the cosmos in 
elemental terms, or, even more broadly, the Aristotelian understanding 
of the cosmos in terms of regions uniquely characterized, as distinct from 
the Galilean mathematical model, from the Cartesian notion of space as 


5 Here and throughout this study, I have fruitfully consulted, whenever available, Hip¬ 
pocrates G. Apostle’s translations of the Aristotelian texts - even though my own rendi¬ 
tion often diverges from his. The following translations by Apostle were published by the 
Peripatetic Press (Grinnell, Iowa) in the year indicated in parenthesis: Metaphysics (1979), 
Physics (1969), Nicomachean Ethics (1975), Categories and Propositions (1980), Posterior Ana¬ 
lytics (1981), On the Soul (1982), Politics (with Lloyd P. Gerson, 1986). I have translated the 
passages from further treatises by Aristotle here cited. All other translations of ancient 
Greek texts quoted in the course of the present work are likewise my own. As regards 
the Aristotelian corpus, I have utilized W. Jaeger’s edition of the Metaphysics (Oxford: 
Oxford UP, 1957) and all the dual editions in the Loeb Classical Series (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard UP, various years). 

6 Of interest in this regard is also the passage at Topics iooai8ff. (esp. 10^30-31), where 
Aristotle speaks of first principles as compelling belief and agreement, while being estab¬ 
lished on the basis of commonly held views. 
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homogeneous extension along rectilinear coordinates, from the curved 
space of relativity or of non-Euclidean geometries - the juxtaposition of 
these axiomatic pronouncements concerning the same (the “universe”) 
bespeaks the elusiveness and fragility of that which is articulated in and 
through them. It calls attention to the role of the interpretation of “the 
same,” that is, to the role of interpretation in the constitution of what is 
spoken of as “the same.” What will have been called a “paradigm shift” 
fundamentally gives itself as a shift in axiomatics or axiomatic reconfigu¬ 
ration. 

It could perhaps be objected that, for Aristotle, (1) premises or princi¬ 
ples that are held to be true (definitions, theses, experimental hypotheses) 
do not have the same status as premises that are both true and necessary 
(axioms in the strict sense); (2) experiential or experimental evidence 
is not strictly but only derivatively apodictic; (3) subsequently, investiga¬ 
tions resting on such “demonstrations” do not qualify as episteme stricto 
sensu, that is, necessary and unqualified knowledge. But the question 
is exceptionally intricate, and, while Aristotle consistently distinguishes 
between qualified and unqualified (hence immutable) knowledge, the 
instability of this distinction is also often intimated in the course of his 
reflections. A passage may be recalled from the Posterior Analytics, which 
is indicative of the problems involved in the definition of unqualified 
knowledge and its proper realm. It is said here that unqualified knowl¬ 
edge is restricted to the domains of the single disciplines and that, in 
demonstrating in an unqualified way, one cannot “prove something in 
one genus by passing over from another genus” (75a38-b2i). Unquali¬ 
fied knowledge would seem to be granted by the restriction of its scope: it 
appears to be unqualified precisely because it is not formal, not abstractly 
comprehensive, in fact uniquely adhering to the matter at stake in each 
kind of investigation. Yet, Aristotle adds, because unqualified demonstra¬ 
tion (if indeed its conclusion is to be universal and eternal) necessitates 
universal premises, “there can be no unqualified demonstration and no 
unqualified knowledge of destructible things, but there may be as if in an 
accidental way, namely, not universally but at a certain time or in a quali¬ 
fied manner” (75824-27). But if there cannot be unqualified knowledge 
of what is destructible, of what is mortal, one wonders of what unqualified 
knowledge would be, to what it would properly pertain, and how such a 
scientific knowledge (if it were in fact to come to be) of the indestructible 
and immortal could constitute just a discipline among others. 

Largely devoted as it is to the analysis of logico-apodictic procedures, 
Aristotle’s meditation nevertheless appears to be crucially attuned to 
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the obscure, difficult origin of knowledge - to the unfolding of the dis¬ 
courses (logoi) of knowledge out of an agreement that, precisely because 
axiomatic, is less a matter of “epistemic certainty,” let alone of “objectiv¬ 
ity” (all anachronistic terms in the Aristotelian context) than of shared 
belief or conviction. The Organon itself exemplarily displays the scope 
of his reflection, ranging from the painstaking interrogation and for¬ 
malization of scientific method in the two Analytics to the emphasis on 
the dialectical, ultimately doxico-political ground of knowledge in the 
Topics.’ 7 Indeed, the doxic and dialectical dimension of the beginning of 
episteme is explored in the “analytical” treatises as well, as the following 
statement from the Posterior Analytics shows: 

All sciences share together [ettikoivcovoGcti] some common [axioms, principles] 
[Kcrra to Koiva] (I call “common” those which the sciences use [as axioms, 
principles] from which they demonstrate conclusions; and those [axioms, 
principles] are not that about which they prove something, nor that which they 
prove [as belonging to something]); dialectics too is common to all sciences; and 
so is any other discipline which tries to prove universally the common [axioms, 
principles], e.g., that everything must be either affirmed or denied.... But dialec¬ 
tics is not concerned with anything definite or with any one genus, for it would 
not be asking questions; for the one who demonstrates would not ask questions 
because he cannot prove the same conclusion from opposite things. ( 77 a 27 ~ 34 ) 

The exploration of both sides of a contradiction pertains to dialectics (see 
also Prior Analytics 24a2t-bt2). Aristotle later on will repeatedly under¬ 
line how difficult it is to distinguish clearly the work of those who demon¬ 
strate, and therefore posit premises as true (i.e., begin with that part of 
the contradiction given as immediately true), from the procedure of the 
dialectician, who cannot start from a given premise and must therefore 
ask for assent (i.e., mediate) in order to grant the truth of his or her 
beginning (see, e.g., 77a30-4o). 


2.2. Other Readers 

It is perhaps in virtue of this posture, of this alertness to the problem¬ 
atic origin of scientific knowledge, that in other cultural districts, most 
notably in the circles of the mediaeval Judeo-Islamic commentators, the 
reception of Aristotle (and, for that matter, of Plato as well) has taken a 


7 On the possibility of reading an Ur-Ethik in the Topics, see Hans von Arnim, “Das Ethische 
in Aristoteles TopikSitziingsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 205, no. 4 
(Vienna, 1927). 
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direction significandy divergent from the Western privileging of episteme 
as the primary, purest philosophical mode. In the Persian-Arabic context 
the noetic, psychological, and “metaphysical” strands of the Aristotelian 
inquiry have been understood not so much, or not exclusively, in terms 
of the priority of cognitive concerns, but rather in their ethical and polit¬ 
ical relevance - in light of a certain ethical primacy. In this connection it 
becomes evident that fogrwrests on dia-logos -that dialogue (the fogwopen 
to infinity, taking place as communing and communication) grounds the 
quest for knowledge and, most significantly, constitutes the condition for 
the possibility of being human. 

The bare fact that the “same” texts can be (and have been) heard in 
such considerably different, if not irreconcilable ways corroborates Aris¬ 
totle’s insight into the doxic provenance and labile, even paradoxical 
status of knowledge - that is, of logical, discursive articulations, of “argu¬ 
ment,” or, which is the same, of reason (logos). 9 For the agreement out 
of which knowledge becomes and on which it rests is achieved thanks 
to less than essential reasons, and remains exposed to rather impon¬ 
derable, fleeting, in fact, dialectical circumstances. Such an agreement 
is not inevitable, not automatically compelled by necessity, but critically 
obtained thanks to the plausibility and power of rhetorical presentation - 
thanks to fogrw less in the sense of logical articulation than in that of con¬ 
versation. Because of this, knowledge (in general, and in a most perspic¬ 
uous fashion the knowledge explicitly articulated through interpretive 
practices) comes to be revealed in its ethico-political valence, indeed, as 
a basically ethical issue always involving questions of discursive, dia-logical, 


s To mention only a few fundamental contributions on this theme: Philip Merlan, “Aristote- 
les, Averroes, unddie beiden Eckharts,” in KleinePhilosophischeSchriften (Hildescheim-New 
Vin k: Olms, 1976); A. Badawi, La transmission de la philosophicgrecque au mondie arabe (Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1968): F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: The Oriental Translations and Commentaries on 
the Aristotelian Corpus (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968); F. E. Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs: The 
Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York: NYU Press, 1968); P. Merlan, Monopsychism, Mys¬ 
ticism, Metaconsciousness: Problems of the Soul in the Neoaristotelian and Neoplatonic Tradition 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963); and R. Sorabji, ed., Aristotle Transformed. The Ancient 
Commentators and Their Influence (Ithaca, N.Y: Cornell UP, 1990). See also the especially 
noteworthy text by E. Booth, Aristotelian Aporetic Ontology in Islamic and Christian Thinkers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1983). 

9 Let this be underlined again: logos means, simultaneously, word, language, saying, dis¬ 
course, story, argument, speech, reason, rationality (ratio), and logical structure (in the 
sense of informing law). Its relation with the verb legein illuminates its further, perhaps 
most embracing meaning as “gathering.” As in the case of other essentially untranslat¬ 
able terms, such as nous, the various semantic facets and nuances of logos, in particular its 
discursive and rational dimensions, should be held in play simultaneously. 
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argumentative comportment, and the ensuing responsibilities and com¬ 
munal configurations. After all, as Aristotle observes in Metaphysics Alpha 
Elatton, “[t]he way we receive a lecture depends on our custom [Konra 
Toe eGt|] ; for we expect [a lecturer to use] the language | AsyscrOai | we 
are accustomed to, and any other [language] appears not agreeable 
[opota] but rather unknown and strange because we are not accustomed 
to it [dcswf|0Eiav ayvcoaroTEpa Kod ^EViKOOTEpa] ; for the customary is more 
known [auvrj 0 £s yvoopipov] ” (9941332-99,^3). Rigorously following from 
this remark is the intimation that all inquiry, including the genuinely sci¬ 
entific one, presupposes a range of rhetorical conditions, a certain “how” 
of logos. Such conditions constitute the axiomatic structure of the inquiry, 
its “way or turn,” tropos : “Therefore, one should already be trained in how 
to accept statements, for it is absurd to be seeking science and at the same 
time [apa] the way [TpoTrov] of [acquiring] science; and neither of them 
can be acquired easily” (gg5at2-i4). 

ft is because of such problems that one finds in the Jewish and Persian- 
Arabic approaches to Aristotle a pervasive preoccupation with language, 
an awareness of the rhetorical dimension of “metaphysical” discussions, of 
the simultaneously obscuring and illuminating operations of logos and, 
consequently, of its limits. 10 Finally, what is thus intimated is a certain 
impossibility of metaphysics understood as emancipation from phusis and, 
mutatis mutandis, of theoria understood as transcendence of praxis. Meta¬ 
physics as such would indeed be the study of what is beyond nature - but 
in the wake of a semantic stipulation leaving nothing unturned. For that 
which is “beyond nature” would not be construed as that which without 
further qualification transcends nature, but rather as that which, though 


10 Maimonides’ case is exemplary in this respect. On this subject, see Idit Dobbs-Weinstein, 
Maimonides and St. Thomas on the Limits of Reason (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995). For an 
approach to Aristotle’s Metaphysics focusing on the “many ways” in which being can 
be said and the relation between language and metaphysical or theological inquiries, 
see al-Farabi, Book of Letters, ed. M. Mahdi (Beirut: Dar el-Mashreq, 1969), and the 
following related studies: Shukri B. Abed, Aristotelian Logic and the Arabic Language in 
Alfarabi (Albany: SUNY Press, 1991); Fuad Said Haddad, Alfarabi’s Theory of Communi¬ 
cation (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1989); andjoep Lameer, Al-Farabi and 
Aristotelian Syllogistics: Greek Theory and Islamic Practice (Leiden: Brill, 1994), esp. chap, 
g, 259-89. Consider also the systematization of the disciplines in Avicenna, according 
to which rhetoric, in its psychological stratum, is a part of logic. See, e.g. (particularly 
concerning the relation of Avicenna's brief text “Character Traits and Passions of the 
Soul” to the Logic of the Hikma), L. Massignon, D. Remondon, and G. Vajda, Miscel¬ 
lanea (Caire: Institut Fiancais D’Archeologie Orientale, 1954), tgff. See also the Logic 
of the Danesh-Name Alai (Avicenna’s Treatise on Logic, ed. and trans. Farhang Zabeeh [The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1971]), esp. 4off. 
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belonging in nature, is not by nature and cannot be accounted for by ref¬ 
erence to nature. It is in this peculiar, highly qualified sense that one 
can here speak of transcendence. 11 Such is the character of ethical and 
political matters, in fact, of human undertakings as a whole - and, thus 
understood, this would be the properly metaphysical concern. 12 The per¬ 
ception of the unity of action and contemplation calls for a semantic shift 
according to which transcendence can only mean that which eludes and 
surpasses the scientific grasp; separation comes to indicate that which is 
shared in common and impossible, unthinkable aside from community 
(Averroes); metaphysics comes to mean ethics (politics); and ethics sig¬ 
nifies first philosophy, in which science belongs and properly positions 
itself. 


2.3. Phenomenal Wisdom 

Not only, thus, is knowledge (the articulation of reason) shown in its 
dependence on phusis and praxis, hence as belonging in the domain of 
ethical considerations, but metaphysics itself turns out to be irreducible 
to the discourse of episteme, to reason tout court. In Aristotle this is most 
explicitly the case in those moments of the investigation broaching the 
inevitable problem of the theos, of the ultimate source of all that is, lives, 
and moves. In engaging the ultimate question of the divine (i.e., nous), 
the metaphysical discourse exceeds the bounds of knowledge (reason) 
and exposes itself in its wondering thrust toward the unmoved, that of 
which there is or can be no science. 13 Whether focusing on first principles 


11 The simultaneity of belonging and excess with respect to nature makes it clear that at 
stake is neither a kind of naive naturalism nor the logic of the transcendental in its 
rational-practical implications. 

12 See, e.g., al-Farabi, The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, esp. the programmatic concluding 
remarks (130). See also how Avicenna’s Metaphysics of the Shifa’ (Healing), after culmi¬ 
nating with a discourse on god (Books 8-10), is brought to its proper end by political 
considerations ranging from cultic forms to civic institutions and law-making (Avicenna, 
La metaphysique du Shifa’, trans. G. Anawati [Paris: Vrin, 1978], 2 vols.). 

13 One will recall the mythical turn in Metaphysics Lambda, which represents a most unusual 
development in Aristotle. At this crucial stage, immediately after declaring that “there 
is only one heaven” and before examining the question of nous, Aristotle puts forth a 
remarkable reflection that deserves to be quoted in full. “The ancients of very early times 
[napa tcov apycdwv xai irapiTaAalcov],” he says, “bequeathed to posterity in the form of 
a myth [iv puOou ayfiijcm] a tradition that the heavenly bodies are gods and that the 
divinity encompasses the whole of nature [iTEpiEXEi to 6eTov Tqv oAqv <j>ucnv]. The rest of 
the tradition has been added later as a means of persuading the masses and as something 
useful for the laws and for matters of expediency; for they say that these gods are like 
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or on the ultimate non-objectifiable object of contemplation (a mover 
as unknown as it may be unmoved), in its intuitive, non-discursive, non- 
logical ( a-logon ) trait philosophy is revealed as, first of all, philosophical 
conduct - ethos without the unqualified and absolutely necessitating guid¬ 
ance of reason, without fully rational (or, for that matter, doctrinal) pre¬ 
scription. 14 

The theoretical, thus, emerges as essentially implicated in phenom- 
enality and always informed by one’s comportment to phenomena. As 
becomes apparent in the Nicomachean Ethics, theoretical wisdom does 
indeed extend beyond the domain of human concerns - but not in the 
sense that human concerns are left behind, let alone that the realm of sen¬ 
sibility, of phenomenality and practice, is transcended. As it contemplates 
that which exceeds the human, theoretical wisdom remains grounded in 
the human. Indeed, it originally discloses the situatedness of humans in 
what is not human and, thus, broaches the question of human hnitude, 
of the proper place and function of humans in the cosmos. Says Aristotle: 

And if one were to say that the human being is the best of the animals, this too 
would make no difference; for there are also other things much more divine in 
their nature than the human being, like the most visible objects of which the 
universe is composed. (NicomacheanEthics H 4 ia 3 g-b 2 ) 

On the basis of similar statements, it would not be inappropriate to say 
that, through the analysis of sophia, theoretical wisdom, Aristotle is out¬ 
lining a kind of critique of anthropocentrism. To be sure, theoretical 
wisdom entails the realization that human good is not the good without 


humans in form and like some of the other animals, and also other things which follow 
from or are similar to those stated. But if one were to separate from the later additions 
the first point and attend to this alone (namely, that they thought the first substances to 
be gods), one might realize that this was divinely spoken and that, while probably every 
art and every philosophy has often reached a stage of development as far as it could and 
then again has perished, these opinions [So^as] about the gods were saved like relics up 
to the present day. Anyway, the opinion of our forefathers and of the earliest thinkers 
is evident to us only to this extent” (1074b 1-14). With this reflection on knowledge 
disappearing (the problem of the evanescent lighting up of knowledge was addressed 
by Diotima in the Symposium and will return to haunt Maimonides), Aristotle effects a 
discursive shift decisively preparing and orienting the discussion of nous. Notice how, 
in this passage, the motif of myth is intertwined with the dialectical strand of Aristotle’s 
argumentation and with his alertness to hermeneutic-archeological difficulties. 

14 In The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: Princeton 
UP, 1994), Martha Nussbaum underlines the pragmatic or “medical” character of the 
ethical discourse (22). However, she adds, “[e] ven Aristotelian truth in science may not 
be... altogether independent of human theories and conceptions,” let alone desires 

(23). 
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qualification - that what is good for humans is not necessarily the good. 
Sophia would, then, have to do with the good as such. And yet, it is of the 
utmost importance to emphasize that, far from entailing what will have 
been called a “purely theoretical” posture, in stretching out beyond mat¬ 
ters of human utility sophia remains bound to phenomena and orients 
reflection toward the glowing sky, the non-human in which the human 
belongs - as a reminder of the irreducibility of the cosmos to the order 
of the human. Sophia, then, names a reorientation of the gaze, from the 
horizontal order of human togetherness to the encompassing connection 
with what exceeds the human - a reorientation transcending the human 
(indeed, showing the human precisely as such a movement stretching 
out beyond itself) but not phenomenality and sensibility themselves. 

2.4. Hodos 

But these interpretive hypotheses, which are relatively extravagant in our 
milieu, need to be confirmed by a closer textual analysis. On the basis of 
Aristotle’s suggestions and of the resonance they have received in certain 
interpretive traditions, in what follows I undertake to show how ethics 
in the Aristotelian texts (particularly in the Nicomachean Ethics ) is dis¬ 
closed as philosophia prote — ethics, in its “praxical,” intuitive, indetermi¬ 
nately a-logical or pre-logical features, as first philosophy, out of which 
(meta)physical, epistemological, and psychological reflections unfold in 
intimate connection with each other. It will be necessary to proceed with 
great caution, moving through the Nicomachean Ethics preeminently in the 
mode of commentary and without neglecting the first Books, in which 
the mode and structure of the ethical investigation are laid down. In 
this systematic traversal of our main text, there will be numerous occa¬ 
sions calling for references to related discussions, especially in the ethico- 
political treatises. The investigation culminates with the discussion of the 
intellectual virtues (Book Zeta), undertaking to set nous into relief in its 
essential character, as both sensible-intuitive and non-rational (literally, 
not related to logos) . These are clearly the most noteworthy features of 
the arete that constitutes the basis of knowledge (of reason) and, even 
more importantly, of wisdom. This “excellence” pertains to intellectual 
seizing as well as sensuous perception, to what is first as well as what is 
ultimate or particular, and hence indicates at once the bond with the 
“divine” and the “natural.” Exhibiting the nature of reason (logos), thus, 
should be understood according to the double (subjective and objec¬ 
tive) genitive. It simultaneously means displaying reason in its nature (viz., 
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its finitude, dependence) and to recognize reason as of nature, encom¬ 
passed by nature, taking place within nature, and having to position itself 
there (however irreducible to nature, in fact supplementary with respect 
to it). 

Though I will focus on the ethical treatises, it is important again to 
underline that Aristotle’s “ethical” and “metaphysical” writings should be 
regarded not as separate and somewhat autonomous regions of the cor¬ 
pus, but as dynamically related and forming an organic whole. For the 
corpus is not simply the compilation of scattered texts plausibly by the 
same author, but rather what remains (the traces) of the living, embod¬ 
ied engagement in inquiry, in the manifold of reflection. While, indeed, 
one finds in Nicomachus cogent remarks supporting the hypotheses here 
put forth, it is crucial minimally to delineate a development of the same 
position drawing on the Metaphysics and “logical” treatises. In fact, even in 
the treatises gathered under the title Metaphysics, so paradigmatically dis¬ 
cussing first philosophy in terms of science, one finds numerous provisos - 
most remarkably, the emphasis on dialectic as the ground legitimizing 
knowledge. It is precisely in the course of his “metaphysical” medita¬ 
tions, after all, that Aristotle repeatedly calls attention to philosophy as a 
communal enterprise - as a matter simultaneously of politics and history, 
of community seen both as the present political organism and as lineage, 
entailing transmission as well as loss. 15 

At the end of this work, it will be appropriate to draw a few conse¬ 
quences out of the analyses carried out, which might assist us as we attempt 
to think through urgent issues such as the function of dialogue (the logos 
infinitely split open) in furthering skillful manners of co-existence, the 
meaning of politics in a global perspective, the place of the human in 
the non-human cosmos, and our relation to the “other,” whether human 


15 Among Aristotle’s striking remarks in this text, let us recall the following: “The contem¬ 
plation [Oecopia] of truth is in one sense difficult, in another easy. A sign of this is the fact 
that neither can one attain it adequately, nor do all fail, but each says something about 
the nature [of things]; and while each of us contributes nothing or little to the truth, 
a considerable amount of it results from all our contributions” (993330^4). Aristotle 
continues with the statement that the predecessors should be honored, however irrele¬ 
vant their contribution may have been - for they handed down the “habit” of thinking 
(thinking is thus indicated as a political-temporal formation, and not as unqualified pre¬ 
rogative of humans). And again: “some of them handed down to us certain doctrines, but 
there were others before who caused them to be what they were” (993b 18-19, emphasis 
added). The passage previously quoted, at the pivotal juncture in Book Lambda, also 
adumbrates the boundless difficulties inherent in dia-logos - especially in “diachronic 
dialogue,” that is, in the relation to the past and the status of inheritance. 
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or otherwise (and, hence, to the environment, animality, and, broadly 
speaking, nature and the divine). 

Particularly suggestive in this regard is Aristotle’s emphasis on dialec¬ 
tical negotiation, that is, on the dialogical stipulations necessary in order 
to arrive at a consensus regarding principles or beginnings whose evi¬ 
dence is neither immediate nor uncontroversial. For essential reasons, 
Aristotle does not speak of dialogue in “universalistic” terms, that is, of a 
“universality” of values and consensus. Indeed, dialectic as he conceives 
of it is a matter of ongoing engagement, of the continuing effort and 
arduous work of mediation taking place within a given polls, community, 
or cultural context. Yet, precisely because the ethico-political labor of 
dialectic is sensibly or phenomenologically informed, we must wonder 
about the possibility of extending such a thought beyond “locality.” That 
is to say, we must wonder about the possibility of envisioning something 
like a “planetary,” indeed “cosmic” dialogue on Aristotelian grounds, long 
before the conception of the kosmopolis in the Epicurean and Stoic devel¬ 
opments . 1 ' 1 At stake here are the issues of dialogue as structuring the 
togetherness of the different (of the diverging, even) and of the ethical 
as well as physical framework embracing all human enterprises, whether 
theoretical or more genuinely political. In other words, at issue is the 
possibility of understanding politics beyond the polis as well as beyond 
humanism or anthropocentrism. Indeed, a certain strand of Aristotelian 
thinking seems to intimate a concern with the belonging together of dif¬ 
fering forms of living within the fabric of the cosmos - with a bond among 
humans and beyond the human, gathering the human to its beyond, to 
the other than human in the direction both of nature and of the divine. 

The work is structured as follows: 

• Introduction 

• Prelude: On Metaphysics and Posterior Analytics (in which I situate the 
reading of the ethico-political treatises in the broader context of the 

16 Of “political science,” al-Farabi states: “It consists of knowing the things by which the cit¬ 
izens of cities attain happiness through political association in the measure that innate 
disposition equips each of them for it. It will become evident to him that political associ¬ 
ation and the totality that results from the association of citizens in cities correspond to 
the association of the bodies that constitute the totality of the world. He will come to see 
in what are included in the totality constituted by the city and the nation the likenesses 
of what are included in the total world.” It is in such a seeing that human perfection 
would be attained: “This, then, is theoretical perfection” (Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, 24-5). 
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Aristotelian corpus and show the essential cohesiveness of Aristotle’s 
reflection) 

• Main Section (on the Nicomachean Ethics and related treatises): Com¬ 
mentary on Nicomachean Ethics Alpha to Eta (in which, through a close 
reading of the text in its diverse articulations, I draw out the empha¬ 
sis on the intuitive, experiential, and therefore practical conditions 
of the theoretical stance; such an emphasis pervades the preparatory 
methodological considerations as well as the analysis of justice and, 
most notably, of the intellectual virtues) 

• Interlude: On Metaphysics Gamma (in which I consider Aristotle’s thor¬ 
oughly practical argumentation regarding noetic axioms such as the 
“law of non-contradiction”) 

• Concluding Section (on the Nicomachean Ethics and related treatises): 
Commentary on Nicomachean Ethics III eta to Kappa, on friendship and 
the good (in which, focusing on the question of community, human 
and beyond, I analyze Aristotle’s vision of the bond among humans 
and of the human bond with nature and the divine). 

The work that is to follow develops out of a close exegetic engagement 
with abroad range of Aristotelian texts. References to so-called secondary 
literature are rigorously limited to footnotes and, even there, kept to the 
barest indications. The texts providing the background of the present 
study are listed in the Selected Bibliography. While the relevant literature 
is virtually limitless and any claim to exhaustiveness seems to be out of the 
question, the Bibliography includes diverse works I have encountered in 
different contexts and traditions. 


1 


Prelude: Before Ethics 

Metaphysics A and Posterior Analytics B. 19 


Aristotle opens Metaphysics A with a reflection that points to the emer¬ 
gence of ethics, as an explicit discursive articulation, after a long trajec¬ 
tory of human endeavors and inquiries - in fact, as the culmination of 
the unfolding of human seeking. In the order of knowing, the discourse 
of ethics will have come onto the scene after those other discussions, 
including the so-called metaphysical treatises: that which is closest to us, 
indeed most immediately crucial in and for us, reveals itself last, can be 
glimpsed at only toward the end of an exploration variously oriented 
outward, taking us far from ourselves, away from the beginning that we 
provide and are. The trajectory of such an exploration, thus, in the end 
leads one back to the previously unquestioned beginning, in order to 
unravel, to make explicit what was implicit, implied, and implicated in 
the beginning. In this trajectory the exploration ends up turning upon 
itself, catching a glimpse of its source and informing principles. It ends 
up somehow reflecting upon itself . 1 

Thus, out of the “logical,” “physical,” and "metaphysical” texts would 
emerge the questions of cognition, of the manifold forms of life, of the 


1 The arrangement of the corpus aristotelicum as we know it today, beginning from the 
“logical” treatises and culminating with the ethico-political ones and the discussions on 
rhetoric and poetry, can ultimately be ascribed to Andronicus Rhodius (ist Century b.c.) , 
who proceeded to organize the “esoteric” writings systematically, in a precise design based 
on their thematic focus and on the hypothetical order in which they should have been 
read. It is usually accepted that Andronicus formulated his “editorial plan” on the ground 
of didactic schemes attributable to the early Peripatos or even to Aristotle himself. See 
Paul Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote (Louvain: Editions Universitaires, 

1 95 1 )- 
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relation between knowledge and comportment, eventually of the distinc¬ 
tively human. But of course, albeit in an implicit, unthematized fashion, 
the human would have been in play since the beginning of such investiga¬ 
tions, as their very possibility - as the condition silently underlying their 
discourses. The question of the human, encompassing and grounding all 
research and undertaking, is liminally illuminated at the inception of the 
Metaphysics, but even here remains essentially unaddressed. It presents 
itself at this threshold, begins to become thinkable on the margins of 
the main discussion, but will not receive its formulation and sustained 
elaboration in this context. Only within the meditation on ethics will the 
heretofore undisclosed ground of human endeavor come to be devel¬ 
oped. It may be opportune briefly to recall the prodromes of Aristotle’s 
thematization of the human, particularly in the Metaphysics. Here we wit¬ 
ness a discourse on the verge of wondering about itself, of interrogating 
itself concerning its own conditions and presuppositions - a discourse 
inceptively opening onto that self-reflective exercise that will have been 
the ethical investigation proper. 


1. METAPHYSICS A: ON “METAPHYSICS” AND DESIRE 

As is well known, the Metaphysics 2 inaugural statement immediately poses 
the question of desire at the heart of the human quest for knowledge: 
“All human beings by nature desire having seen [tou eISevoci opeyovTai] ” 
(g8oa2i). The motive force underlying human striving for understand¬ 
ing is identified as desire, orexis. It is by nature that human beings pursue 
knowledge. It has even been said that, in pursuing knowledge, human 
beings in a way pursue themselves, their own nature, their own fulfillment 


2 Throughout this study, my approach to the Metaphysics is informed by the structural anal¬ 
yses put forth by Giovanni Reale in his II concetto difilosofiaprima e I’unita della Metafisica di 
Aristotele (Milan: Societa Editrice Vita e Pensiero, ig6t). Contra the view of the fragmen¬ 
tary and essentially heterogeneous character of the treatises gathered under the heading 
of ta meta ta phusika, a view first articulated by Werner Jager IStud.ini zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles [Berlin: Weidnrann, 1912], Aristoteles. Grundlegung 
einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung [Berlin: Weidmann, 1923]), Reale proposes an interpre¬ 
tation of the Metaphysics in its unity and integrity. More broadly, he calls for a genuinely 
philosophical approach to Aristotelian thought, irreducible to (if integrated by) philo¬ 
logical research. In this connection, see Enrico Berti’s remarks in Aristotele nel Novecento 
(Rome: Laterza, 1992), 260-3. See also Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aris¬ 
totelian Metaphysics: A Study in the Greek Background of Medieval Thought (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, 1978), and Pierre Aubenque, “Sense et structure de la 
metaphysique aristotelicienne,” Bulletin de la Societe Franfaise de Philosophie 57 (1964): 
1-56. 
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and perfection - that in this way they become what they are to be and 
realize the plenitude of their being. 3 But what must be underlined here 
is that human beings are drawn to such a realization, that their becoming 
themselves occurs in the mode of desire and not, say, in the mode of self- 
determination. The movement toward completion must be understood 
as originating in an impulsion, in fact, as the stretching out of a lover 
toward the beloved, toward that which imposes itself as eminently lov¬ 
able or desirable. Thus, knowing and, broadly speaking, comprehending 
come to pass in virtue of a certain pathos. For the human being will always 
already have striven for having seen. In capturing with laconic precision 
the human longing for having seen, this opening peremptorily reveals a 
basic passivity at the heart of the manifold phenomenon of the human. 
The feature of passivity, then, receives further magnification through the 
reference to another human passion, namely, the liking of aisthesis, the 
affection for the undergoing and taking in of what gives itself perceptu¬ 
ally. Aristotle proceeds to substantiate his inceptive statement as follows: 

A sign of this is their liking of sensations; for even apart from the need of these 
for other things, they are liked for their own sake, and of all sensations those 
received by means of the eyes are liked most. For, not only for the sake of doing 
something else, but even if we are not going to do anything else, we prefer, as 
one might say, seeing to the other sensations. The cause of this is the fact that, of 
all the sensations, seeing makes us know in the highest degree and makes clear 
many differences. (g8oa2i-27) 

Both the desire for “having seen” as well as the draw toward “taking 
in” point to the passion and passivity marking in a manifold fashion the 
human condition. Human beings will have undergone the drive to pursue 
insight. In turn, the pursuit of insight will have been taken up in virtue 
of another undergoing of the soul, the undergoing that occurs in and 
as perceptual apprehension. Understood in light of the fundamental 
trace of passivity, the human being already emerges in its openness and 
receptiveness vis-a-vis what it is not. In its hospitality toward what it is 
not, in its being inhabited (if not invaded) by that which exceeds it, the 
human being is inceptively manifest as a strange ontological structure 
defined through alterity, that structure whose definition involves alterity 
and, therefore, a certain infinity, a certain lack of determinacy and of 
delimitation. 

3 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica commentaria, ed. Michael Hayduck 
(Berlin: G. Reimer, 1891), I, 4-10. 
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Two main issues need to be emphasized already, which will subse¬ 
quently receive further resonance. In the first place, the originary char¬ 
acter of desire vis-a-vis what will have been called “metaphysical inves¬ 
tigation” cannot but radically qualify the whole enterprise of first phi¬ 
losophy understood as episteme. Indeed, this inception seems to dictate 
that the nature of the investigation will hardly have been metaphysical - 
that, rather, the pursuit of science in the inquiry of first philosophy will 
have been stirred up, animated, and sustained from a condition, that of 
humans, essentially marked by a desirous motility. It is in light of such 
an altogether “physical” dynamism, of this striving both embodied and 
never quite beyond or past ( meta ) nature ( phusis ), that the actualization, 
the coming to be of science should be understood. Already from these 
first lines it could be said not only that the language of “metaphysics” and 
related terms is literally not available to Aristotle (this terminology arises 
from the later Peripatetic systematization of the Aristotelian corpus), but 
also, more importantly, that metaphysics as the beyond of phusis remains 
essentially unthinkable for Aristotle and that the Aristotelian reflection 
rather develops on the hither side of nature. Turning to Ar istotle in such 
a way as to illuminate the implications of this, notwithstanding a long 
history of Aristotelian interpretation that has read Aristotle reductively 
and anachronistically, according to an unproblematic notion of science 
and a naively dualistic construction of the relation between physics and 
metaphysics, is precisely what imposes itself on us as a problem, maybe 
even the problem. This is what we take up here as our task. 

The second issue to be put into relief is the broad gesture by which 
Aristotle draws together the desire for knowing as “having seen” and the 
love of sensation, most notably of visual perception. This provides a most 
synthetic anticipation of the indissoluble cluster of sensible perception 
and perception of the universal, to which Aristode will return time and 
again. As a “having seen,” understanding, eidenai, comes to be in the repe¬ 
tition of the experience of seeing. The pathos ofvision, whose exemplarity 
rests with its surpassing and intensifying the other perceptual modes, lets 
beings light up in their differences and, therefore, in their distinctness 
and unique perspicuity. However, in its recurrence, visual perception also 
brings about a certain ordering of the teeming differences it takes in. Far 
from being the bare exposure to a proliferation without either scansion 
or structure, seeing (knowing as having seen) entails realizing the itera¬ 
tive character of the articulation of what is: in experiencing beings I also 
experience their return, their reappearance after an interval, whether 
spatial or temporal. Indeed, (1) in virtue of what could be called “a 
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structured spaciousness of the gaze,” I seize the similarities compelling 
me to gather certain beings together at a glance, to acknowledge their 
belonging together, that is, in a sense, their being the same, and, (2) in 
virtue of mnemonic retention, I seize the similarities that turn the percep¬ 
tion of a being into the recognition of a being, that is, the recognition of 
a being as the same, as a being that comes back after having been seen 
already, however altered in its returning or self-reproduction. In return¬ 
ing, reappearing, or being replicated, beings come somehow to abide. 
Thus, the “many differences” that vision makes “clear” receive their vivid¬ 
ness and definition in virtue of the power to discern them as well as in vir¬ 
tue of the sameness and constancy organizing them. It is in this sense that 
vision, or more generally sensation ( aisthesis ), “makes” ( poiei) me “know” 
(gnorizein) A 


1.1. “Physiology” of Intellection 

To elaborate on this, Aristotle proceeds right away to develop a genetic 
account of the emergence of intellection, that is, the perception of uni- 
versals. The formation and apprehension of universals is illuminated as a 
simultaneously sensible and noetic matter: the universal arises from sensa¬ 
tion, from the passivity that sensation bespeaks. Tet this be foreshadowed: 
it is this simultaneity and indissolubility, if not identity, of sensibility 
(aisthesis ) and intellectual perception ( noesis ) that will entail the most 
far-reaching consequences. For the moment, Aristotle lays out the geneal¬ 
ogy of noetic perception and surfacing of universals in broad strokes. The 
root of such a development lies deep within the most primordial folds of 
life: 

By nature animals [tci £coa] are bom having sensation, and from sensation [ek 6e 
T auTris] memory [pvf||jr|] comes into being in some of them but not in others. 
Because of this, animals which can remember [SuvapEvcov pvtihoveueiv] are more 


4 The suggestion here is that, in the specific human experience, sensation already may 
present an inherently iterative and hence mnemonic constitution, i.e., that memory, 
mneme, may not simply be a somehow subsequent addition to the bare fact of sensing. 
This suggestion is to an extent obscured by the discussion in Alpha 1, which focuses on 
a genealogy of intellection whose horizon is life, the animal domain at large, and not 
the properly human experience. It is, however, corroborated by a remark in De anima. 
Here, while surmising that each organ of sense receives the sensible being proper to it, 
but without the matter, Aristotle adds a statement assimilating sensation to imagination 
and pointing to a kind of “memory of the senses”: “It is in view of this that sensations 
[cdcrSficrEis] and imaginings [<pavTacnai] [of the sensed beings] are in the sense organs 
even when those [sensed beings] are gone” (425b24-5). 
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prudent [9povi|acbT£pa] or more teachable [paOriTiKcoTtpa] than animals which 
cannot remember. Of the former, those which cannot hear sounds are prudent 
but cannot be taught [avtu toG pavdavsiv], such as the bee or any other species of 
animals like it, but those which can hear can also be taught [pavGavsi]. (g8oa27- 

b2 5 ) 

The capacity for being taught, that is, for learning, at a most basic level 
presupposes the power of sensing. For from sensation arises in certain 
cases memory, and this development already in and of itself makes pos¬ 
sible a degree of prudence ( phronesis ) and learning (manthanein ). There 
is no such thing as teaching and learning without the ability to retain 
mnemonically. Yet, with respect to learning the power of recollection is 
not simply a more proximate condition than sensation: indeed, the fact 
that, as prerequisites, sensation and memory must be complemented by 
the possession of the specific sense of hearing shows that the power of 
recollection is folded back into sensation so as to be determined in its 
implications and outcome by the specific configuration of sensibility. Two 
further issues are also worth noting, at least in a preliminary fashion, con¬ 
cerning the crucial Aristotelian term usually translated as “prudence.” In 
the first place, it is remarkable that the term is employed in reference 
to manners of life other than human. For reasons that will become clear 
only later on in the course of our study of the ethical treatises, this can¬ 
not be set aside as a mere episode of terminological looseness. Second, 
“prudence” is here disclosed as somewhat independent from learning. 
The discriminating sense of hearing sets the two apart in such a way as 
to show that prudence would belong to living beings prior to and aside 
from their being teachable. But even before the specification concerning 
hearing, when “prudence” and “learning” are mentioned coextensively, 
it is clear that prudence, in fact learning itself, cannot be explained by 
reference to learning alone, that is, simply on their own terms. Rather, 
they must be understood in their altogether physiological preconditions 
and seen as arising from the dimly lit intertwinement of sensation and 
memory. 

Aristotle continues to unfold his “physiology” of noetic perception by 
further associating the term “imagination” ( phantasia) to the cluster of 
sensation, memory, and prudence and by introducing the language of 
“experience” ( empeiria). ’ Here he comes to unfold in more detail the 
previous intimation of apprehension as linked to repetition: 

5 Concerning the connection between imagination, phantasia, and memory, mneme, I recall 
Aristotle’s definition of memory as “the having or habit [e£is] of a phantasm [tpavTao-pia] 
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All animals [except human beings] live with the aid of imaginations [cpavTacnais] 
and memories [ |avf] picas] , and they participate but little in experience; but the race 
of human beings lives also by art [texvi^] and judgment [AoyuriJioTs] . In human 
beings experience comes into being from memory; for many memories of the 
same thing result in the capacity [Suvapuv] for one experience. And experience 
seems to be almost similar to science and art, but science and art come to human 
beings through experience [5iti Tfjs EpuiEiplas], for, as Polus rightly says, “experi¬ 
ence made art, but inexperience, luck.” (g8ob25-g8ia5) 

Experience, then, finds the condition for its possibility in memory, that is, 
in the ability to recognize the recurrence of the same as such. Because of 
this, we may say that experience somehow bespeaks knowledge as “hav¬ 
ing seen,” the fruit of an iteration leading to a progressively sharper 
definition of what is perceived, such that the perceived is brought into 
an outline, into a limit, and stabilized therein. It could then be said that 
experience, empeiria, signifies the knowledge of limit, peras- a knowledge 
at once resting on the limit of the perceived and seizing the perceived 
in its limit, and hence a knowledge that, far from “conceptual” abstrac¬ 
tion (of which there is no sign here), adheres to the things themselves, 
remains in their proximity and, thanks to this intimacy with them, delim¬ 
its them, draws them out in their definiteness. Conversely, inexperience 
(apeiria) would designate a lack and ignorance of limit, a certain indef¬ 
initeness or indeterminacy. Such a lack would even seem to disconhrm 
the relevance of more formal knowledge (logos), because it would betray 
the missing link between such a knowledge and the world of which it 
would speak: “in fact,” says Aristotle, “we observe that human beings who 
are experienced succeed more than those who, without experience, have 
logos” (981314-15). To be inexperienced, then, would signify to live in 
a world without clear boundaries, to find oneself in underdetermined 
circumstances, positioning oneself in the world, relating to the world in 
confused ways. 

1.2. Experiencing and Knowing 

However, before considering this latter issue more closely, it is important 
to examine further the connection between experience and knowledge. 
Aristotle qualities and refines their relationship so that, far from posit¬ 
ing their identity, he illuminates the manifoldness of knowledge and the 


regarded as a likeness [eikovos] of that of which it is a phantasm” (On Memory and Recol¬ 
lection, 451 a 15). 
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irreducibility of certain modes of knowing to the peculiar kind of knowl¬ 
edge that experience names. At the same time, experience is nevertheless 
said to harbor a genuinely noetic content: 

Now art comes into being when out of many notions [evvoriiJiaTcov] from experi¬ 
ence we form one universal [raOoAou] belief [urroArnyis] concerning similar facts. 
For, to have a belief that when Callias was having this disease this benefited him, 
and similarly with Socrates and many other individuals, is a matter of experience; 
but to have a belief that this benefited all persons of a certain kind who were 
having this sickness, such as the phlegmatic or the bilious or those burning with 
high fever, is a matter of art. (98135-12) 

The perception at the heart of experience, then, possesses an intel¬ 
lectual character; it is indeed an ennoema. Yet the knowledge that is 
enacted in and as “art” (TEyvri) seems to surpass experience in artic¬ 
ulateness and degree of complexity: as “universal knowledge [yvcocns 
Tcov kc<66Aou |,” the knowledge that presides over production arises out 
of numerous episodes of “knowledge of individuals |yvcocns tcov Kaff 
EKacnrov]” (g8iai6), that is, out of various ennoemata formed through 
experience. Universal knowledge in the broadest and most proper sense, 
thus, seems to come to be through the mediation of experience, indeed, 
of a multiplicity of experiences having analogous content. In the example 
given, through the various experiences of individual human beings suf¬ 
fering from certain illnesses and reacting to certain cures, an intuition 
may light up concerning the extendibility of such observations to all 
cases presenting similar features. The immediacy of the moment of intu¬ 
itive luminosity yielding the universal must be understood by reference 
to the mediation of experiential, and therefore temporal, conditions. 
Thus, while experience yields insight into a configuration of individu¬ 
als stabilized in their concatenation (e.g., the patient, the symptoms of 
the sickness, the cure), the insight into the universal captures what, in 
each singular situation, holds “according to the whole,” that is, not only 
according to the cases experienced but according to all possible such 
cases. 

What is remarkable here, in the first place, is that Aristode should refer 
to tekhne as the paradigm for the knowledge of universals. That such a 
knowledge, which is nothing less than the fundamental and primordial 
knowledge sought in the inquiry of first philosophy, would be best (or 
even only) illustrated by reference to the knowledge inhering in the 
“technical,” poietic process, should put us on the alert already at this 
stage - especially if we consider Aristotle’s contrasting insistence on the 
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fact that first philosophy, “the science of wisdom,” will have exceeded in 
worth and accomplishment the sciences devoted to production. We will 
have more than one occasion to return to this crucial issue and consider 
its farthest implications. For the moment we should emphasize, second, 
that the perception of the universal is addressed as “belief’ and, therefore, 
has the same status as the apprehension from experience. Of course, 
this will raise the question concerning the character and authority of 
the “science” at stake in first philosophy. For not only is this science 
concerned not with demonstration but with universals as principles of 
demonstration, which are indemonstrable, but, furthermore, knowing 
universals will have meant acquiring them through belief, however firm. 
Again, we will have numerous occasions to come back to this. 


1.3. Knowing Why 

Aristotle now continues by surmising once more that, in contexts where 
the focus is on action ( praxis ), there seems to be no discernible difference 
between experience and art. However, he will conclude, if we consider 
them for themselves, aside from practical involvements, we will have to 
acknowledge the superiority of art. The ensuing contrast between man¬ 
ual worker and master-artist (the one who not only executes but also 
possesses the understanding of the reason why he is proceeding in that 
way, i.e., the understanding of how to proceed in order to obtain what) is 
meant to cast further light on the difference between knowledge of indi¬ 
viduals and knowledge of universals. Again, it is quite outstanding that 
the knowledge animating production should provide an explanatory ref¬ 
erence for universal knowledge: 

Experience does not seem to differ from art where something is to be done; in 
fact, we observe that those who are experienced succeed more than those who 
have the theory [Aoyov eyovTcov] but are inexperienced. The cause of this is that 
experience is knowledge of individuals but art is universal knowledge, and all 
actions and generations [Trpa^sis xai ai ysvEOEis] deal with individuals. The doctor 
does not cure a human being [universally taken], except accidentally, but Callias 
or Socrates or someone else to whom also it is said that “human being” happens to 
belong. If, then, someone without experience has the theory [Aoyov] and knows 
the universal but is ignorant of the individual included under this universal, he 
will often fail to cure; for it is rather the individual that is curable. Nevertheless 
we regard understanding [dSevca] and comprehension [ettcc'ieiv] as belonging 
to art more than to experience, and we believe that artists [tous texvitcxs] are 
wiser than those who have experience; and this indicates that wisdom [croipiav] 
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is attributed to human beings according to their understanding [eISevcu] rather 
than their experience, inasmuch as those who have understanding know the 
cause but those who have experience do not. For those who have experience 
know the “that” [to oti] but not the why [6ioti]; but those who have the art 
know the why of it or the cause. It is because of this that we regard also the 
master-artists [tous apyiTEKTovas] of a given craft as more honorable, as possessing 
understanding [tiSEvoa] to a higher degree, and as wiser than the manual workers 
[tcov xsipoTEyvcov] , since the former know the causes of the things produced, but 
the latter are like certain inanimate things [a^yuxcov] which act but do so without 
understanding that action, as in the case of fire that burns. (gSiaia-bg) 

Two complementary aspects must be drawn out of this reflection. On 
the one hand, Aristotle dwells on the fundamental role of experience. 
While it may be the case that universal knowledge is irreducible to knowl¬ 
edge of individuals, still the latter is acknowledged as the ground and 
ineliminable condition of the former. This is so, not only because sci¬ 
ence and art are said to come to humans “through experience,” but most 
notably because, without experience, art or in general the knowledge of 
universals remains empty and formal. It is experience that endows univer¬ 
sal knowledge with meaning and relevance: without it, those possessing 
abstract cognition alone (the logos) would be at a loss as to what they are 
speaking of. As though their knowledge would lack content, they would 
not know how it might relate to the worldly circumstances, indeed, they 
would move in the world without being able to make connections between 
their formal cognition and their surroundings: they would be unable to 
recognize individuals in the world, to encounter them in their delimita¬ 
tion and definiteness, as belonging together in a given universal. Logos, 
the knowledge of universals, whose work is the discursive organization 
of the universals in their configurations, constitutes a potential factor of 
alienation. If emancipated from its intuitive inception, severed from its 
connection with the individual, logos says literally nothing. It abstracts the 
one who knows or speaks in this fashion from action and, more broadly, 
from life. Here we hear anticipated the prescription of the adherence 
of logos to experience, on which Aristotle copiously insists in the ethical 
treatises. But also, to remain within the compass of the Metaphysics, this 
foreshadows the numerous remarks on the one-sidedness of mathemat¬ 
ics as well as the analysis of the principle of non-contradiction in Book 
Gamma, crucially based on the critique of contentious arguments that 
are self-destructive to the extent that they go against the experience of 
the speakers themselves. 
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On the other hand, however, by emphasizing the living ground of 
experience Aristotle by no means ends up privileging blind practice, the 
automatism of habit not illuminated by discrimination, by the awareness 
of causes, of the why. Understanding ( eidenai ), and therefore wisdom 
( sophia ), are attributed to those who have art rather than to those who 
have experience alone, and, among artists, to those who know the prin¬ 
ciples according to which they operate rather than to those who merely 
execute various kinds of manual labor without fully comprehending what 
they are doing and why. In fact, the latter provide an extreme illustration 
of the limits pertaining to those who lack understanding. For not only 
do they not know the cause (the “why”), despite the fact that they act 
as artists, but also they carry out their task without displaying the most 
elementary signs of reflection or awareness, as though by nature. They 
are like inanimate things, determined in their motions by their nature 
and the insurmountable necessity it carries. Thus, not knowing the cause 
bespeaks in a way acting outside life, having fallen off from life: being 
inanimate, tool-like. The phenomenon of the alienation from life seems 
to be characteristic of both Zogwwithout experience and exercise without 
insight. 

Finally, it should be observed that, however much said to be dissociated 
from practical or productive endeavors, wisdom, sophia, is nevertheless 
manifested through concrete actions, for example, the ability to teach. 
There appears to be no other, non-practical access to or symptom of it: 
“in general, a sign | ot||jieTov | of someone who understands is the power 
[to 8uvaa0ai | to teach, and because of this we regard art more than 
experience to be science” (g8ib7-g). In the exercise of art I make the 
experience my own in such a way that I no longer merely undergo what 
presents itself and recurs: rather, I frequent the perceived, cultivate an 
intimacy with it, comprehend it and am shaped by this apprehension, in 
such a way that I can share this with others. I gain a degree of familiarity 
with the matter at stake and am able to guide others in that proxim¬ 
ity. Aside from these altogether concrete involvements, wisdom would 
remain undetectable. Understanding wisdom first of all by reference to 
skilled craftsmanship, as Aristode himself does in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1141 a toff.), is not merely a matter of acknowledging the archaic usage. 
Even as that which is pursued in first philosophy and hence transcends 
every manner of insight pertaining to specific Helds, wisdom makes itself 
manifest as such in deed. It becomes recognizable through the way one is, 
acts, and lives. 
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1.4. Practical Genealogy of Wisdom 

Aristotle draws to the conclusion of the discussion in Alpha 1 by restat¬ 
ing the notion of science sketched so far. Again he oudines the prac¬ 
tical genealogy of the knowledge of universals, showing the awakening 
of reason and noetic insight through and as art, production, creative 
engagement within the world. Again, Aristode surmises that the arts 
transcending matters of usefulness, necessity, and the resolution into an 
object brought forth, arts practiced more for their own sake and result¬ 
ing in a kind of “activity” (5iaywyf]v, g8ibi8), “were always believed to 
be wiser... because their sciences were not oriented toward use [pf| -repos 
Xprjffiv] ” (g8 tb 18-20). It is in this self-overcoming of the arts as essentially 
productive that the sciences proper “were discovered” (g8ib2 2), specif¬ 
ically there where human beings could experience a certain leisure, and 
therefore a freedom from the necessities of life. At this point, as if to 
make more explicit the ethical conditions of the inquiry to be under¬ 
taken here, Aristotle refers to the Ethics, where, he says, a more sustained 
discussion is developed concerning art and science in their difference. 
This reference is hardly casual, since in closing he points out again that 
the inquiry called first philosophy, that is, the inquiry pursuing wisdom 
and the intuition of first principles, must be framed in terms of belief and 
appearances. Such is the ground of the determination of wisdom and of 
the progression toward it: 

[A] 11 human beings believe [uiroAa|jipdvouai] that what is called “wisdom” is con¬ 
cerned with the first causes and principles; so that, as stated before, someone of 
experience seems [SoKei] to be wiser than someone who has any of the sensations, 
someone who has art wiser than someone experienced, a master-artist wiser than 
a manual worker, and theoretical inquiries [SEGoprynKcd] to be wisdom to a higher 
degree than the productive ones [TronynKobv]. Clearly, then, wisdom is a science 
of certain causes and principles. (g8ib28-g82a2) 

In the end, a certain ineffability or elusiveness of wisdom seems to emerge 
from this consideration. Even the theoretical inquiries, those not moti¬ 
vated by utility but oriented to contemplation, do not coincide with 
wisdom. They approximate wisdom. They strive, desire to seize it, but 
do so only “to a higher degree.” To conclude by anticipating analyses 
that will be carried out later in the course of this work, we might add 
that, qua “science of certain causes and principles,” and hence science 
of the indemonstrable ground of demonstration, wisdom will prove to 
be a strange science indeed. For wisdom will name an apprehension that 
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lies beside and beyond demonstration, an apprehension that is in fact 
defined by belief and is itself a matter of belief - which again marks the 
belonging of wisdom in the order of appearance and of the practical. 
The “science of wisdom” is, thus, not quite and not simply a science. It 
will be said in the Ethics that wisdom is science perfected, science accom¬ 
panied by its leader, as it were: science, that is, demonstrated knowledge, 
supplemented by the intuitive perception (nous) of its own ground and 
principles. But science perfected by nous means science perfected non- 
scientihcally, for nous presents itself as excessive with respect to the syllo¬ 
gistic procedures that science designates, in fact, as excessive to the order 
of discourse, of logos itself. 

2. POSTERIOR ANALYTICS: ON NOUS AND AISTHESIS 

The above considerations are echoed and amplified in the Posterior Ana¬ 
lytics, where, at various stages, we find the intimation of the indissoluble 
concomitance (if not the sameness) of noetic and sensible perception, 
nous and aisthesis. Here Aristotle gestures toward aisthesis as informed by 
nous and deepens his examination of the structure of the intertwinement 
of the two. 1 ’ 

The treatise begins by elaborating the thesis that scientific knowl¬ 
edge rests on premises that are better known than the conclusions to 
which scientific demonstration leads: better known by their nature, with¬ 
out qualification, or simply, and not relative to us. 6 7 Premises, princi¬ 
ples, or causes are prior in the order of what is, and hence eminently 
knowable, although they may be posterior in the order of human com¬ 
ing to know. The priority here at stake, however, may not simply be 
said to be ontological without qualification, just as the meaning of the 
knowledge pertaining to it requires further clarification. Priority in the 
order of being designates a priority indeterminately exceeding ontol¬ 
ogy as the distinctively human philosophical discourse. It designates the 
priority inhering in nature itself, in that which imposes itself on the 
human prior to any attempt at discursive systematization - the priority of 
what is and, in virtue of this, compels assent. Knowledge here indicates 

6 Segments of the following discussion on Posterior Analytics and of the elaboration of nous in 
the Main Section below appear in my “Ethics as First Philosophy: Aristotelian Reflections 
on Intelligence, Sensibility, and Transcendence,” in Silvia Benso and Brian Schroeder 
eds., Levinas and the Ancients (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 2007). 

7 The reverse is the case with induction ( epagoge ), which moves from what is clearer and 
more known to us (72b2gf.). See also 71)335-7236. 
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precisely the compelling, inevitable character of that which can only be 
affirmed. 

The premises of demonstration are more known, that is, compel assent 
to begin with. Yet, as beginnings, arkhai, they exhibit a certain elusive¬ 
ness, an excess vis-a-vis the procedures of demonstrated knowledge which 
they initiate. They are knowable above all, and yet, not according to the 
demonstrative/scientific practices. This irreducible distinction and dis¬ 
continuity, in Aristotle, between knowing demonstratively and knowing 
otherwise, that is, the perception of principles, is of incalculable conse¬ 
quence. At stake is the unbridgeable rift between logos and nous, even 
though, at this juncture, Aristotle is not explicitly casting the discussion 
in these terms. 

In the context of discursive or apodictic knowledge, the principles or 
premises appear as given. Within the procedures of knowledge, the ques¬ 
tion concerning principles can at most be formulated, but not addressed. 
Indeed, the principles remain radically extraneous to the demonstra¬ 
tive practices: the latter base themselves on principles, but cannot exam¬ 
ine, assess, or clarify them. The principles remain liminal, and therefore 
ungraspable, vis-a-vis the discourses they make possible. And yet, if the 
sciences must begin with and from principles that have always already 
elicited conviction, knowledge of the principles, in the mode of intuitive 
belief and reliance must be experienced primordially and decisively. In this 
sense, ontological and noetic priority, or priority in the order of being 
and priority in the order of human knowing as intuition, would coincide - 
precisely in virtue of the irreducibility of human knowing to syllogistic 
knowledge. Indeed, ontological and noetic priority would converge in a 
primacy altogether excessive to the order of apodictic knowledge. Says 
Aristotle: 

[Demonstrated knowledge, ETncrroccrGcci c&v dnoSsil/s, must be acquired] from 
[premises which are] first and indemonstrable.... [The premises] should be the 
causes, more known [yvcopipooTEpct] , and prior [to the conclusion]. They must be 
the causes [of the conclusion] since we know [ETTicrrd|ji£0a] a thing when we know 
[eiSdb|jEv] a cause of it; they must be prior [rrpoTEpa] [by nature to the conclusion], 
if they, as such, are its causes; and they must be previously known [TTpoyiyvcocrKo- 
pEva] , not only in the other manner, i.e., by being understood [S]uvi£vai] , but also 
by being known that they are [e15evc(i oti ecttiv]. (7^27-33) 

It is telling that, in order to point to the intuitive apprehension of princi¬ 
ples, Aristotle repeatedly switches from the language of episteme to that of 
“having seen,” eidenai. It is this indeterminately prior vision that grounds 
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the syllogistic procedures of scientific knowledge in the proper sense. 
It is this perception that constitutes the principle and beginning, the 
arkhe, of discursive articulation and analysis. And such a beginning is 
first simply and absolutely. It is origin, and as such its priority is less a 
matter of chronology than a matter of the always already of immediacy, 
of that which is immediate and has no middle, no beyond, no further 
reference. Aristotle says: “a principle of demonstration is an immediate 
[apEcros] premise and a premise is said to be immediate if there is no 
other premise prior” (72a7-8). 

Not only, then, are the principles acquired through intuitive percep¬ 
tion and ultimately a matter of belief, but they moreover enjoy a higher 
status than demonstrated knowledge. The latter, after all, is derived from 
the premises intuitively acquired and is therefore marked by a certain 
secondariness with respect to them. What comes to the fore is, thus, the 
irreducibility of knowledge, even of episteme itself, to the order of demon¬ 
stration. On this point Aristotle could not be more explicit: 

We on the other hand say that (1) not all knowledge [£TncnT|pr|v] is demon¬ 
strable but that (2) knowledge of immediate premises is indemonstrable. And 
it is evident that this is necessary; for if it is necessary to know [ETncrTaaflai] the 
prior [premises] from which a demonstration proceeds, and if these [premises] 
eventually stop [icrraTca] when they are immediate, they are of necessity indemon¬ 
strable. Such then is our position, and we also say that there is not only knowledge 
[£TTioTTiiJir|v], but also a principle of knowledge [apygv ETTicrTfparis] by which we 
know [yvoopi^opEv] the limits [opous] [of that knowledge]. ( 72 big- 25 ) 

It is noteworthy that Aristode, on the one hand, preserves a certain dis¬ 
tinction between the modes of episteme and of gnosis, reserving the latter 
for knowledge in the comprehensive sense, which includes but exceeds 
demonstration. On the other hand, however, he also proposes a loose 
usage of the language of episteme in order to signal a kind of overflowing 
of scientific knowledge with respect to itself: science seems to be charac¬ 
terized by a centrifugal movement according to which it finds its bound¬ 
aries and stability only in its other, in the non-scientific, non-demonstrable 
beginnings. It founds itself on principles it cannot found, and this means 
that it is neither self-sufficient nor self-enclosed. In this sense, the prin¬ 
ciple appears in a way as an end: as that which brings to an end the 
concatenation of causes, as that which stands secure and past which no 
further movement can be thought. It is only thus that the Held and scope 
of science can be delimited. 
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2. t. Epagoge, or, What Introduces Itself into Me 

First principles, then, whether axioms or principles pertaining to the 
particular sciences, are known not by demonstration but through noetic 
intuition. As we shall see, this will receive further elaboration in the course 
of the ethical discussion. But what is crucial in this context is Aristode’s 
insistence on the connection between noetic apprehension and induc¬ 
tion, epagoge - on the belonging of the phenomenon of intuitive percep¬ 
tion in the broader experience of the physical, sensible surroundings. 8 
From the point of view of the human condition, noesis gives itself in and 
through the perceptual acknowledgment and ensuing investigation of 
the environment, whether we should call this phusis or kosmos. The final 
section of the Posterior Analytics (Beta tg) is devoted to this issue, but this 
articulation is variously foreshadowed at earlier stages, most notably at 
Alpha 18, which deserves to be quoted extensively: 

It is also evident that, if a [power of] sensation is lacking, some corresponding sci¬ 
ence must be lacking, for a science cannot be acquired if indeed we learn either by 
induction or by demonstration. Now a demonstration proceeds from universals 
[ek tcov kcx66Aou] , whereas an induction proceeds from particulars [ek tuv Korra 
pEpos] . But universals cannot be contemplated [©Ecopfjcrca] except through induc¬ 
tion (and even the so-called things from abstraction [tcc sf; atpaipECFEcos] , although 
not separable, are made known by induction, since some of them belong to each 
genus insofar as each is such-and-such), and it is impossible to learn by induction 
without having the [power of] sensation. For of individuals [tcov yap KccffEKacrrov] 
[there can be only] sensation, and no knowledge of them can be acquired; and 
neither can we [demonstrate conclusions] from universals without induction, nor 
can we [acquire universals] through induction without sensation. (8ia38-bg) 

While sensing may pertain to the perception of individuals, of which there 
can be no knowledge strictly speaking, it is also the case that possessing 
the manifold power of sensation is a necessary condition for the devel¬ 
opment of scientific knowledge. For sensation is the ground of inductive 
investigation, and it is through such an investigation that the universals 
are obtained. Indeed, Aristode emphasizes, even universals that appear to 
be abstracted from the sensory datum, those which appear to be removed 
from the sensible and are thematized separately, as though autonomous, 

s For paradigmatic (“traditional”) discussion of nous and inductive apprehension in Poste¬ 
rior Analytics, see, e.g., C. H. Kahn, “The Role of Nous'vci the Cognition of First Principles 
in Posterior Analytics ii 19,” in Enrico Berti, ed., Aristotle on Science: The Posterior Analytics 
(Padua: Editrice Antenore, 1981), 385-414. 
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are indeed taken in thanks to the experience of the sensible surrounding. 
As laid out in Metaphysics Mu and Nu, the mathematical objects, such as 
numbers, are not separate from the sensible beings, though they can be 
separated in thinking or discourse, logos. This, however, crucially extends 
the claim with which the section opens. To be sure, if a specific power of 
sensation is lacking, the corresponding science also will be lacking: for 
instance, in the absence of the power of hearing, the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of acoustic phenomena will be unthinkable. But saying that even uni- 
versals arrived at through discursive abstraction are ultimately acquired 
in virtue of induction means that science as such could not develop aside 
from the basic involvement in sensibility. 

Induction, epagoge, then, is the operation whereby I take in ( epago) 
the surrounding and, in so doing, make possible the lighting up of an 
intuition that is no longer limited to the contingent particular or config¬ 
uration I am sensing, but rather embraces all possible analogous cases 
and illuminates something katholou, “according to the whole” - univer¬ 
sally, so to speak. More precisely still, induction refers to that possibility 
that introduces {epago) itselfintomewith the sensory experience. Indeed, 
sensation brings {ago) into and upon {epi) me the possibility of an insight 
exceeding the scope of my immediate sensing or observing - the possi¬ 
bility of revealing and actualizing the capacity for such an insight, the 
power of nous. Strictly speaking, sensation pertains to being affected by 
individuals, and yet, it implies the possibility of grasping that which can¬ 
not be reduced to individuals and, rather, gathers and configures them. 
The interpenetration of affection and formative involvement should be 
noted in this regard. 

As though implicated in, folded into sensibility, the possibility of con¬ 
templating universals is led into me as I sense. Apprehending by induc¬ 
tion means, therefore, realizing the possibility that is imported into one 
by the very fact that one is alive and sensitive, that one is stirred up by what 
comes in and responsive to it. But, of course, to speak of realizing the 
possibility implicit in sensing (the potential of sensation) also raises the 
question whether sensation may always already be ordered, structured, 
and informed - whether, that is, instead of attempting to isolate the 
moment of sensation as the mere report of raw and chaotic data, we 
should see in the articulate differentiation yielded by the senses the inter¬ 
section of aisthesis and nous. While we are not in the position of elaborating 
on this question further at this point, we can minimally say that induction 
presents itself as a certain conjunction or intersection of sensation and 
noetic perception, as the advent of noetic insight out of the undergoing 
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of the sensible. It is striking that Aristotle refers to the inductive grasp 
of universals in terms of theorem, properly contemplative or theoretical 
understanding: in my exposure to the sensible, I come to see, to discern 
what is not itself sensible, not a thing among things, but belongs in the 
sensible and imparts to it its shapes and rhythm. 


2.2. Thinking by Sensing 

Later in section 31 of Book Alpha, Aristotle underlines again that knowl¬ 
edge ( episteme) is not through sensation, for sensation is of the “this,” 
which “of necessity is somewhere and now,” while “that which is universal 
and belongs to all cannot be sensed” (871530-31). Accordingly, sensa¬ 
tion is found to be less honorable than the knowledge of the universals, 
which (1) reveals the cause and (2) enables demonstrated knowledge. 
Nevertheless, here once more the bond between sensation and intuition 
of universals is restated. It is indeed formulated in terms of dependence 
of the latter on the former: 

It is evident, then, that it is impossible for one to know something demonstrable by 
sensing it, unless by “sensing” one means having knowledge through demonstra¬ 
tion. In some problems, however, reference may be made to lack of sensation; for 
we might not have inquired if we could see [kopcopev] , not that we would under¬ 
stand [siSoTes] by seeing [tco opav] , but that from seeing [ex tou opav] we would 
have the universal. For example, if we would see [kopcopEv] that the burning glass 
had holes in it and the light passing through them, by seeing [tco opav] each 
instance separately it would also be clear why it burns and simultaneously [apa] 
the thought [vo-qaai] that such is the case in every instance. (88aio-i7) 

Witnessing various instances of a certain phenomenon reveals its cause, as 
though, by repeated experience, the intimate structure of what is experi¬ 
enced would be laid bare. This immediately entails the intuition that what 
has been revealed holds in all analogous cases, according to the whole. In 
this sense, cause and universal are simultaneous, or even identical. Here 
Aristotle’s effort seems especially acute, to convey in the linear unfolding 
of discourse the simultaneity or coincidence ( hama ) of thinking and sens¬ 
ing, the interpolation of the immediate into the temporal, unmediated 
intuition at once breaking through repeated perceptual exposure. 


2.3. Singularity Making a Stand 

But it is in Beta tg that we find the decisive statement concerning the aris¬ 
ing of universals or first principles out of repeated sensible perception. 
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The way in which Aristotle here pursues the issue of “the principles, how 
they become known and what is the knowing habit | yvoopi^oucra i^ig] of 
them” (ggbi8-ig), parallels the analysis in Metaphysics Alpha 1, situat¬ 
ing the preconditions and development of intellectual perception in the 
held of life broadly understood. It does, however, introduce a few points 
of decisive importance that are not illuminated in the “metaphysical” 
discourse. 

Sensation, the innate ( sumphuton ) power ( dunamis ) that all animals 
possess and is less honorable than knowledge in accuracy, is in and of itself 
said to be “discriminating” (kpitikt|v) (ggb36). In certain living beings, 
however, the sensation presents an abiding character ( mone): it is retained 
in the souk Here, unlike in the discourse of the Metaphysics, Aristotle 
elaborates on the mnemonic power ( mneme) in terms of the ability to 
“draw out a logos f rom the retention of such [sensations] ” (tooagf.). For 
certain animals, the formation and formulation of logos seems to occur out 
of ( ek ) the constancy of sensation harbored in the soul and constituting 
memory. Thanks to the persistence of the impression, they can divine, out 
of the phenomenon, the logos at the heart of the phenomenon. Again, 
as is said in the Metaphysics, many memories of the same lead to one 
experience. Here, however, experience seems to be equated with the 
formation of the universal: the latter seems to give itself immediately 
alongside the former, out of the memory of sense impressions - out of 
that abiding that also lets the logos transpire and be grasped. From this 
level of experiential seizing of the universal would proceed the principles 
of science and of art: 

Again, from experience [s] or from every universal which has come to rest 
[i)pEpf)CTavTos] in the soul and which, being one besides the many, would be 
one and the same in all of them, [there arises] a principle [apyp] of art and of 
science, of art if it is a principle about generation [ytvEcnv], but of science if it is 
a principle about being [to ov] . (iooa6-g) 

At this point Aristotle distinguishes the universals from the principles 
properly understood, suggesting that it is from the distinctness and fixity 
of the universal that a principle would issue. What is important to note, 
however, is the characterization of the formation of universals as a halt, a 
stabilization. Out of the indefinite flow of sensations, the universal names 
the endurance of an all-embracing insight, of an intuition that, because 
according to the whole, does not simply pass away: 

So neither are these [knowing] habits present in the soul [from the start] in any 
determinate way, nor do they come into being from other more known habits, but 
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from sensation [Atro cacr6f]CTEG3s] , like a reversal (TpoTrqs) in battle brought about 
when one makes a stand [cftAvtos] , then another, then another, till a principle 
[apXriv] is reached; and the soul is of such a nature as to be able to be affected 
in this way. (iooaio-14) 

The disposition to know universals issues from sensation in a way similar 
to the countermovement that arrests a retreat in the course of a battle. 
As the flux of men fleeing is countered by one of them halting, others 
similarly take position in succession: in this way, an order is established 
and fixated. As in the passage previously quoted concerning immediate 
and indemonstrable premises (premises “of necessity indemonstrable,” 
which “eventually stop, icnraTai, when they are immediate,” 72 btg- 22 ), 
seizing universals appears to be not simply a matter of resting in the soul 
but, more precisely, a matter of stopping and standing upright. Knowing, 
most clearly in the mode of epistamai, is illuminated in terms of setting up, 
over, and steadfastly ( histemi , ephistamai ). It is such a crystallization, such a 
steady posture bespeaking reliability, which allows for discernment. Aris¬ 
totle elucidates further, this time making it clear that universals broadly 
understood and first principles alike stem in the end from the exposure 
to the sensible: 

When one of those without differences [A6iaq>6pcov] has made a stand [cttAvtos] , 
[there is formed] in the soul the first universal (for though one senses an indi¬ 
vidual [to raff ekokjtov], sensation is of the universal, e.g., of a man, not of the 
man Callias), and then again another among these makes a stand [i'crraTai], till a 
universal that has no parts [ApEprj] makes a stand [cttt)]; for example, “such and 
such an animal,” and this proceeds till “animal,” and in the latter case similarly. 
Clearly, then, of necessity we come to know the first [principles] [tA TrpcoTot] by 
induction; for it is in this way that sensation, too, produces in us [epttoieT] the 
universal. (iooai5-b5) 

As Aristotle also specifies at 971329-31, by “those without differences” (toTs 
aSioccpopois) we should understand the particular individual. 9 Mnemoni- 
cally retained and erected, the sensory impression of the individual gives 
rise to the intuition of a universal. This occurs as though immediately, 
for, as Aristotle underlines, “sensation is of the universal,” it literally “pro¬ 
duces the universal in us,” makes it actual in our soul. Indeed, let this 
be said in passing, the intimation here is that there can be no sensation 

9 “It is also easier to define the particular (to Kaff SKacrrov) than the universal, so one 
should proceed from particulars (airo tcov Kaff iKaora) to universals; for equivocations, 
too, escape detection (Aav 0 avoucn) in universals more than in those without differences 
(ev toTs aSicKpopots).” The “therapeutic” tenor of this remark, aiming at preserving any 
inquiry from straying too far from experience, i.e., from particulars, is noteworthy as well. 
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of an absolutely unique individual, which would not belong in a broader 
class and through which a universal could not be discernible. The fixa¬ 
tion of a multiplicity of universals makes it possible for human beings to 
perceive more comprehensive ones, under which the universals brought 
forth by sensation maybe gathered - just as, for example, the definitions 
of various animals may belong together under the genus “animal.” 


2.4. The Truth of the Things Themselves 

Once the intimate implication of noetic intuition in sensation has been 
thus articulated, the remarks concluding the Posterior Analytics sound all 
the more peremptory in their pointing to the experiential, and hence 
thoroughly practical, presuppositions in virtue of which scientific inquiry 
may at all take place. Such is the life of scientific practices: 

Since of the thinking habits [tco» mpi ti^v 5idvoiav e^ecov] by which we think 
truly [aAT|0Euo|jEv] some are always true while others (e.g., opinion and calcula¬ 
tion [6o^a Kai AoyiaiJios]) may also be false; since scientific knowledge (ETTicrrfipT]) 
and intuition [vous] are always true and there is no genus [of knowledge] that is 
more accurate [dKpiflECJTEpov] than scientific knowledge except intuition; since 
the principles of demonstration are [bynature] more known [than what is demon¬ 
strated] , and all scientific knowledge is knowledge with logos [ ijetc* Aoyou] whereas 
there could be no scientific knowledge of the principles; and since nothing can 
be more true [aAr|0ECTTEpov] than scientific knowledge except intuition; it follows 
from the examination of these [facts] that intuition would be [the habit or fac¬ 
ulty] of principles [apycov], and that a principle of a demonstration could not 
be a demonstration and so [the principles] of scientific knowledge could not be 
scientific knowledge. Accordingly, if we have no genus of a true [habit] other than 
scientific knowledge, intuition would be the principle [beginning, origin] of sci¬ 
entific knowledge. Moreover, a principle would be of a principle, and every [other 
kind of knowledge] is similarly related to a pertinent fact [-rrpaypa]. (ioobg-17) 

Of the dispositions to know, only noetic intuition and science are always 
true, disclose the true {aletheuein ), and pertain to that which is necessar¬ 
ily and always. But, again, noetic intuition appears as more honorable: 
intuition itself is said to be “more true” than science and to surpass 
it in accuracy, while the principles intuition yields are found to be in 
themselves more known. It could be said that the aletheuein that intu¬ 
ition names releases truth to a higher degree than episteme. But these 
two modes of knowledge are not compared as though their difference 
were merely a matter of degree in exactness. They are, instead, essentially 
heterogeneous. The knowing of intuition does not take place with and 
through logos', it is not discursive, does not share in the demonstrative and 
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inferential procedures constituting scientific knowledge. Intuition of 
principles is non-discursive, not mediated by the articulation in and of 
logos. While scientific knowledge is established and firmed up by its apo- 
dictic strategies, the contemplation of principles involves another kind 
of certainty, namely, the unshakeable conviction immediately compelled 
by the evidence of the phenomena themselves. Without proof or syllo¬ 
gism, what is experienced induces assent. In Aristotle’s words, “[in the 
case of induction,] the universal is proved through the being clear of the 
particular [6ia toO 6fjAov slvai to kcx0’ ekcxctov] ” (7ia8-g). Accordingly, 
it is far from accidental that in the Metaphysics the “science of wisdom,” 
the strange science endowed with an awareness of itself and of its own 
intuitive “ground,” is said to be necessitated and guided by the truth itself 
(aute he aletheia) (984b 10), that is to say, by the things themselves (auto to 
pragma ) (g84ai8) or phenomena (9861331). 

Noetic perception, then, concerns the non-mediated perception of 
principles. It provides the origin of scientific inquiry and, at the same 
time, is radically discontinuous, indeed, disruptive vis-a-vis the linear 
unfolding of such an inquiry. The apprehension of principles is not 
knowledge meta logou, accomplished through logos, although it grounds 
logos and discerns it in the phenomena perceived and ordered according 
to the whole. Awareness of the noetic stratum by nature prior to scientific 
investigation may, alone, grant logos its proper positioning. It alone may 
acknowledge logos as emerging out of phenomena (i ooaq—4) and anchor 
logos, the discursive elaboration of scientific demonstration, to experi¬ 
ence. The possibility, always inherent in logos, of an emancipation from 
experience and the corresponding need to prevent such an alienation, 
such a drifting away that makes logos abstract, indeed formal, are central 
concerns for Aristode. As already announced, they constitute a leading 
thread not only of the ethical discourse but of the meditation in the Meta¬ 
physics as well. Again, we will have ample opportunity to return to this. 

2.5. Lateness of Discursive Knowing 

Let us merely note, to conclude this brief excursus through the Posterior 
Analytics, that the remarks on science and intuition in the final section of 
the treatise only magnify what was already stated at the very beginning. 
The inquiry opens with a proposition both laconic and pregnant with 
consequences: “All teaching and learning through discourse [5iavor|TiKf|] 
come to be from previous [ek TpoOiTapxoucrris] knowledge [yvcoaEcos]” 
(71 at-2). All transmission and reception of knowledge that move across 
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( dia) intuition or thinking ( noesis) in order to articulate themselves dis¬ 
cursively presuppose a knowledge that must always already be there in 
order for any exchange to take place at all. Since the first sentence, with 
the reference to preceding knowledge we witness a bifurcation in the lan¬ 
guage of knowing. We notice, concomitantly, the intimation that knowl¬ 
edge of principles, of that from ( ek ) which discursive knowledge begins, 
cannot be taught or learned - not, anyway, conveyed according to the 
way of human dialogue. The apprehension of principles emerges out of 
the silent unfolding of life itself: it is inscribed in my own constitution, or, 
rather, inscribes my constitution as never simply my own. I never subsist 
aside from the apprehending, but am constituted in this exposure to and 
undergoing of that which arrives, in this permanent openness. 

The problem of prior and unmediated knowledge, adumbrated in 
the beginning of the treatise, is retained as such, as a problem, in its 
disquieting, unsettling potential. For such a knowledge is a prerequisite 
for all human mediation, communication, and scientific practices, yet 
is not humanly established and remains, as a matter of fact, only dimly 
illuminated. Discursive knowing is, in a sense, always already late: always 
already requires and finds a ground that exceeds it in worth and origi¬ 
nary force. This does not, however, pose the problem of infinite regress. 
As we shall see in addressing the ethical texts, such a problem is implicit 
(though remarkably left unaddressed) in Aristotle’s statement that the 
formation of habits always rests on a previous having, on previous habitu- 
ations - for, he maintains, in matters of human custom and construction, 
actuality comes to be out of actuality. However, in the examination of the 
origin of scientific discourse, the prior knowledge always already required 
does provide an absolute beginning. As we saw above, first principles as 
such constitute a halt, the term beyond which no causal concatenation 
may continue. And yet, we already observed and will, no doubt, notice 
again that such an unqualified priority remains by definition impervious 
to analysis. In virtue of itself, it poses difficulties that, for the scientific 
endeavor, are hardly less severe than the abyss of infinite regress. 

3. ARCHITECTURE AS FIRST PHILOSOPHY 

From the preceding observations, we should become aware, in the first 
place, of the originary problems that the practice of scientific inves¬ 
tigation and concomitant demonstrative operations entail and cannot 
themselves properly grasp. Second, and even beyond the disquietudes of 
science as such, we should notice the strangeness of the “science of 
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wisdom.” Aristotle elaborates on the tasks taken up in the Metaphysics 
as follows: 

Further, to understand [eiSEvai] things or to know [£TncjTc«j0ai] them for their 
own sake belongs in the highest degree to the science of that which is known 
or knowable [etucttitou Etncrrrip^] in the highest degree; for he who pursues 
[aipoupEvos] knowing [£TncrTacj0ai] for its own sake will pursue [cdpf]CTETca] most 
of all the science [EtnctTfiiJiriv] taken in the highest degree, and such is the science 
of that which is known or knowable [ettictititoO] in the highest degree; and those 
which are known or knowable [etticttt]t6c] in the highest degree are first or the 
causes, for it is because of these and from these that the other things are known 
[yvcopi^ETai] , and not these because of the underlying subjects [uttokeipevcov] . 
(g 82 a 3 o-b 4 ) 

The science unfolding in the treatises that will have received the title 
of Metaphysics, thus, presents itself as a science proceeding in unfamiliar 
ways, beyond science as demonstrability. For it concerns first principles, 
which ground demonstrative procedures but are themselves indemon¬ 
strable. What, in the Metaphysics, is termed science ( episteme ) or first phi¬ 
losophy (philosophia prote) falls outside demonstration. It deserves, there¬ 
fore, to be addressed as “science,” with quotation marks signaling its 
eccentricity. Despite the insistent claims (paradigmatically in Alpha 2) 
that first philosophy is “free” because “not productive,” it remains the case 
that this very peculiar “science” is essentially implicated in sensibility - 
and this means, at once, in human action {praxis). After all, as is said in 
the Posterior Analytics, the inductive operation by which one gains noetic 
insight into principles out of sensing lies at the heart of dialectical and 
rhetorical stipulations as well. 10 This, as we shall see, is examined further 
in the Topics. 

The twofold claim put forth in this study, subsequently, is (1) that the 
science articulated in the Metaphysics remains essentially “architectonic,” 
that is to say, involved in human action and even human construction, 
and (2) that, conversely, the domain of ethics must be considered in 
its originary character, that is to say, in its ontological priority as well as 
systematic comprehensiveness. Besides what has been highlighted so far, 
at this point let us also add that Aristotle’s language itself offers innu¬ 
merable occasions to call into question the rigid distinction between, on 
the one hand, the designation of practical discourse as “architectonic” 


10 “Rhetorical discourses, too, produce persuasion (ctum-tteISoucfiv) in the same way; for they 
do so either through examples (Sict TrapaStiyijaTwv) , in which case there is an induction, 
or through enthymemes, [each of] which, as such, is a syllogism” (7139-11). 
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( arkhitektonikos) and, on the other hand, that of first philosophy as “com¬ 
manding” ( arkhikos ) or “most commanding” (arkhikotatos). The fluidity of 
the Aristotelian terminology deserves, in this connection, close scrutiny. 

3.1. Terminology 

j. / . /. The Discipline “Architectonic” and “Authoritative” 
in the Highest Degree 

Granted, Aristotle does indeed characterize ethical or political analysis 
as pertaining to the order of making and to the operation of the master 
artist ( arkhitektdn). In Nicomachean Ethics, however, ethics or politics is said 
to be “architectonic” in the sense of encompassing: “in every case the end 
of the architectonic [science] is more choice-worthy than all the ends of 
the [sciences] subordinate to it [tcov utt auTa |, for the latter ends are 
pursued for the sake of the former end” (iog4ai4-i6). Aristotle spells 
out more fully the implications of this: 

[The highest end] would seem to belong to the [science or faculty] that is most 
authoritative [KupicoTcrrris] and architectonic in the highest degree [paAicrra 
apxiTEKToviKf]s]. Now politics appears to be such; for it is this which regulates 
[SiaTacjCTEi] what sciences [ETTicrrrjiJicov] are needed in a state and which of the sci¬ 
ences should be learned by each [kind of individuals] and to what extent.... And 
since this faculty uses the rest of the sciences and also legislates what they should 
do [TrpaTTEiv] and what they should abstain from doing, its end would include 
[uspiExoi av] the ends of the others. (iog 4 a 27 -b 6 ) 

It is ethical considerations that shape the very domain within which the 
sciences may, then, take place and operate. In their very subsistence, fea¬ 
tures, and practices, the sciences are arranged according to the exigencies 
of the polis and the negotiations informing communal life. Because of this, 
ethics (politics) is said to be most architectonic and authoritative. This is 
also emphatically stated in the Politics, where Aristotle again insists on the 
inherently ethical dimension of the search for the highest good: “In every 
science and every art the end aimed at is a good; and the supreme good 
and the good in the highest degree [pEyiorov Se Kod paAicrra] depends 
on the most authoritative | KupicoTaTt] | faculty [Suvapis], which is poli¬ 
tics” (12821314-16). That the primacy of ethics or politics is indicated 
in terms of its “architectonic,” that is, constructive character, may seem 
to set it apart from the unqualified eminence of first philosophy. And 
yet, it is remarkable that the architectonic power and function of ethics 
or politics is said to underlie and comprehend all other activities, most 
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notably those pertaining to the sciences. It could be said that the ethical 
reflection is “architectonic” precisely because “most authoritative,” that 
its power to shape, configure, and build is at once the manifestation of 
its overarching rule. 

3. i. 2. “Authoritativeness ” of First Principles or Being 

The fact that the “architectonic” investigation into praxis should be eluci¬ 
dated by reference to “authoritativeness” ( kuriotes ) claims our attention 
also because Aristotle consistently utilizes the language of “authoritative¬ 
ness” in order to designate the unparalleled dignity of first principles or 
being. Let us mention only a couple of moments from the Metaphysics 
providing evidence in this regard. The first one attributes the trait of 
authoritativeness to being itself: 

But since combining [ctuuttAokt]] and dividing [SiodpEuis] are in thought [Siavoia] 
and not in things [TrpdyiJiacn], and being in this sense is distinct from being in the 
authoritative [icupicos] sense (for thought attaches [to] [auvanTEi] or detaches 
[c^aipsT] [from the subject matter] either a what-it-is or a quality or a quan¬ 
tity or something else), we must leave aside being as attribute and being as the 
true.... And so, leaving these aside, we should examine the causes and principles 
of being itself qua being [tou ovtos outoO to ama Kai Tas apyas ij ov]. (toaybag- 
toa8a4) 

Again, in the context of yet another remarkable meditation on what 
would distinguish the “science of wisdom,” Aristotle attributes superla¬ 
tive authoritativeness to the highest principle. This takes place as late as 
treatise Kappa and is worth quoting: 

Since there is a science of being qua being [tou ovtos f) ov] and separable 
[ycopio-Tov], we must inquire whether we should posit this to be the same as 
physics or other than it in the highest degree. Physics is concerned with things 
having in themselves a principle of motion, while mathematics is a theoretical 
science and one concerned with things that remain the same but are not sepa¬ 
rable [xcopicrra]. Thus, there is a science distinct from these which is concerned 
with separable [x&opicrTov] and immovable being [ov], if indeed there is such a 
beingness [oucna], that is, one which is separable [xcopicm]] and immovable, as 
we shall try to show [Seikvuvcu]. And if indeed there is such a nature [<pucns] in 
beings [ev tois ouctiv], the divine [to OeTov], too, would be in them [evtccG6’] if 
anywhere [ttou], and this nature would be the primary and most authoritative 
principle [irpobTri Kai KupicoTcnri apxq]. (io64a28-bi) 

What is so noteworthy here is that, despite the insistence on the require¬ 
ment of separability and the apparent distance asserted with respect to 
physics, being itself, “being qua being,” is elaborated on in terms of 
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nature: a nature, phusis, separable and unmoved, which, if it could indeed 
be shown, would have to be seen in beings, as belonging in them. Aristotle is 
here asking us to think together, however unbearable the tension in such 
a thinking may be, unmoved separability and inherence in that which is - 
and to think being itself in and as such a togetherness. And if nature 
thus understood were to be, that is to say, to be in and as beings, what 
would thereby be indicated would be being in its magnificence, being as 
“most authoritative principle.” It is in this way that Aristotle evokes the 
divine and intimates the closeness, intimacy, indeed, the inherence of the 
divine with respect to beings. And this inherence would be irreducible to 
the immanence defined by contraposition to transcendence: for it would 
name a belonging, a dwelling-in precisely of that which remains transcen¬ 
dent, in the sense that it transcends the order of demonstrative knowing 
and even marks the limits or borders of such a knowing. Of course, given 
the semantic range of the language of kuriotes, the designation of ethics 
as “architectonic” and “most authoritative” ( kuridtate) is hardly restrictive. 
In addition to this, and conversely, passages such as the one just quoted 
emphatically disclose the study of first principles as altogether involved 
in the physical, the phenomenal, and, hence, the practical. 

Thus, the “architectonic” characterization of ethical discourses must 
be understood in light of the noblest authoritativeness, which more fully 
conveys the sense of ethics as all-encompassing. Indeed, it cannot be 
overemphasized that the language of authoritativeness is drawn on in 
order to characterize the discourses of ethics and first philosophy alike. 
Authoritativeness appears, then, as the common thread linking ethics 
and what will have been called “metaphysics” - the “architectonic” and 
the “most commanding” modes of inquiry. First philosophy, the “science” 
of wisdom studying the most authoritative first principles, is itself most 
authoritative, kuridtate. In Metaphysics ggya 11 If., Aristotle posits that the 
science examining the principles of demonstration eminently possesses 
authoritativeness and priority, thus complementing the previous descrip¬ 
tion of first philosophy as “most commanding” (dpxiKGOTcrrri) (gSabq). 11 


11 Incidentally, in the context of the latter passage Aristotle remarkably exposes the inquiry 
of first philosophy (the “most commanding” study of first principles and causes) as the 
discipline “which knows [yvoopkjoucra] that for the sake of which each action is done, and 
this is the good in each case [rayaSov ekckjtou], and, comprehensively, the highest good 
[to apioTOv] in the whole of nature” (982135-7). Just as authoritativeness constitutes the 
common thread of ethics and first philosophy, so the “most commanding” investigation 
concerns at once hrst principles and ethical directives - indeed, in a vigorous synthetic 
gesture Hrst and ethical principle (s) are indicated as virtually indiscernible. 
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3. 1.3. “Authoritativeness ” of Choice or Desire 

The terminology pertaining to kuriotes is also employed to relate the 
authoritatively decisive function of choice ( hairesis, proairesis). Take, for 
example, the discussion on “potency according to logos” ( 5 uvdpsis auTcov 
Heto: Aoyou) in Metaphysics at 104713311!. Here it is pointed out that such a 
potentiality, unlike that without logos, can produce contrary effects: while a 
body is subject to only one law of gravity, in virtue of the knowledge of her 
art a doctor can either heal or kill. Aristotle then proceeds to affirm that, 
because it is impossible that the two contraries should be brought about 
at the same time ( hama ), “there must be something else which decides 
[something that is eminently decisive, authoritative] [xupiov], and by this 
I mean desire [ope^iv] or choice [irpoaipeaiv]. For whichever of two things 
an animal desires decisively [authoritatively] [Kuplcos], this it will bring 
about [TroiijcjEi] when it has the potency to do so and approaches that 
which can be acted upon” (1048310-13). This consideration, of course, 
brings to our attention the peculiar fact of powers indifferently produc¬ 
ing opposite outcomes: abilities acquired through practice or discursive 
teaching, as is exemplarily the case with the arts ( tekhnai ), may be exer¬ 
cised in opposite directions. They may allow for saving as well as anni¬ 
hilating, building as well as destroying. What is decisive, what ultimately 
has authority in the employment, deployment, and guidance of such 
resources is choice - and the movement, motion, and motivation con¬ 
comitant with it. Without the desirous movement of choice, “technical” 
ability and in general all abilities accompanied by logos remain indifferent, 
or even unmoved, inert - in fact, they do not reach actual articulation. 
In this perspective, yet again, the primordiality of the question of ethos 
becomes perspicuous. 

Choice, then, is a certain principle of movement. Indeed, one of 
the definitions of “principle” or “beginning” (apyp) in Metaphysics Delta 
reads: 

that in accordance with whose choice [TTpoccipscnv] that which is in motion moves 
or that which is changing changes; for example, the magistracies in the cities and 
the dynasties [SuvokjteTcxi] and kingships and tyrannies are called “principles,” 
and so are the arts [Teyvai], and of these the architectonic ones [the master arts] 
[apyiTEKToviKod] in the highest degree. (1013310-14) 

But what should be underscored, again, is the way in which kuriotes and 
related terms, besides designating the authoritativeness of being itself 
and the highest principle(s), signify the authoritativeness that orients - 
the decisive factor or motive force determining a course of action or 
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actualization, that is to say, the course of coming to be. Or, perhaps, the 
authoritativeness of being might precisely be specified in terms of its 
power to steer and direct, and, in this way, the reference to the orienting 
power might simply constitute an incisive explication of what is implied 
in the authority of being. At any rate, as kuriotateH rst philosophy comes to 
be situated back into the very heart of ethical concerns. After all, it should 
not have gone unobserved that, in a passage quoted already, the pursuit 
of first philosophy is disclosed precisely as a matter of choice and striving, 
of hairesis, which once more points to the non-scientihc ground of the 
sciences, and above all of that peculiar “science” said to be “of wisdom”: 
“he who pursues [odpoupEvos] knowing [iTncjTacrOca] for its own sake will 
pursue in the highest degree [paAicrra cdpf|aETca] the science taken in 
the highest degree [pdAiaTa £TnaTr)|jiTjv] , and such is the science of that 
which is known or knowable in the highest degree [udAicnra ettictttitoO |,” 
that is, that which is first or the causes (g82a32-b2). 


3.2. First Philosophy and the Life Chosen 

Beyond strictly terminological considerations, Aristotle is even more 
explicit, in presenting first philosophy in its exquisitely “architectonic” 
or ethico-political implications, when he attempts to set it apart from 
the apparently indiscernible practices of sophistry and dialectic. In Meta¬ 
physics Gamma, after noting that the examination of being qua being 
constitutes the proper task of the philosopher, he continues: 

Now sophistry and dialectic busy themselves with the same genus of things 
as philosophy, but philosophy differs from dialectic in the turn of its capac¬ 
ity [Suvapscos] , and from sophistry in the life chosen [tou fMou Trj TTpoaipkrEi]. 
Dialectic is tentative concerning that which philosophy knows, sophistry makes 
the appearance of knowing without knowing. (1004822-26) 

Leaving aside the distinction between philosophy and dialectic - a dis¬ 
tinction in and of itself elusive and gesturing toward the greater power 
or ability of philosophy to contemplate at once both sides in a dialectical 
engagement, while as such the exercise of dialectic would lack such a 
power of bringing together 12 - it should be underlined that the decisive 


12 In Metaphysics Beta, while considering how the recognition, formulation, and elaboration 
of various manners of aporia are essential to the exercise of the “science of wisdom,” even 
to its delimitation and teleological clarification, Aristotle adds a further feature distinctive 
of first philosophy, namely, the ability to take into consideration, or even assume, diverse 
and conflicting positions. As he puts it, “with regard to judging [Trpo? to KpTvai], one 
is necessarily better off having heard all the arguments [Aoycov QKpKooTa -ttoivtcov], 
like one who has heard both parties in a lawsuit or both sides in a dispute” (gg5b2~4). 
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feature distinguishing philosophy from sophistry is the decision concern¬ 
ing one’s life. The way in which life is pursued, the choice orienting one 
toward life or, in fact, in life, is precisely that which, prior to all searching 
involvement, has always already determined a posture either as philosoph¬ 
ical or as sophistical. Most importantly, the motive force sustaining the 
philosophical endeavor seems to be marked by a genuine concern with 
being, a concern that is least of all appeased by the spectacle of apparent 
wisdom and concomitant repute. This reveals choice, most notably the 
choice of the philosophical endeavor, as least of all a matter of rational 
(self-) determination, let alone of willfulness. Choice emerges, rather, as a 
matter of compulsion, of being drawn to that which is perceived as desir¬ 
able. It is such an irreducibly pre-scientihc commitment, such a choice 
preceding and animating all seeking, such an indeterminately prior hav¬ 
ing said yes to the provocation of wonder (g82bnff.), which ultimately 
defines the “science of wisdom” and sets it above - or beneath - all other 
manners of human undertaking. 

It is because of its being “science in the highest degree” that the “sci¬ 
ence” of wisdom involves premises as well as a manner of proceeding 
that exceed scientific methodology and, most decisively, attempts to be 
mindful of this - for that which, by nature and by its own nature, is 
first and knowable in the highest degree is not the subject matter of 
science in the main and ordinary sense. The highest “science” is pre¬ 
cisely that manner of reflection that begins to cultivate the awareness 
of the excessive character of its own beginnings and developments - 
that manner of reflection in which the consciousness of its dependence 
on that which exceeds it remains active, wakeful. It is far from acciden¬ 
tal, then, that Aristode should often turn to the language of belief and 
opinion in connection with the premises of the sciences or even the 
“supreme” ( arkhikotate ) science itself. In Metaphysics Alpha, while observ¬ 
ing how this science is “for its own sake” and therefore “free,” yet also 
becomes possible only once “almost all the necessities [of life]” are sup¬ 
plied, “both for comfort and activity [SiayGoyijv]” (g82b22-23), he delin¬ 
eates such a pursuit in its altogether human but simultaneously divine 
aspects: 


For the most divine science is the most honorable, and a science would be most 
divine in only two ways: if god in the highest degree would have it, or if it were 
a science of the divine [things]. This science alone happens to be divine in both 
ways; for the god seems to all [6okeT tcov amcov traaiv] to be one of the causes and 
a certain principle, and god alone or in the highest degree would possess such a 
science. (98335-10) 
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It is by reference to that which is commonly (indeed, unanimously) held, 
what “seems to all,” that the priority and divinity of this science is con¬ 
firmed. Within the human community that which imposes itself on every¬ 
one and compels assent in virtue of its evidence, literally of its visibility, 
becomes founding. Of course, let us notice in passing, it is remarkable 
that, even according to the shared view, the god would not be the cause 
and principle without any further qualification, and may not be the sole 
repository of knowledge. 

3.3. Ethics as Fulfillment of First Philosophy 

“Metaphysics,” then, which in the order of inquiry comes before ethics, 
finds in ethics its ground, explication, and self-awareness - finds in ethics 
that which is prior in the order of being, that is to say, by nature. In the 
Metaphysics, presumably referring to first philosophy, Aristotle affirms that 
“the most commanding [apyiKOOTcnri] science, and in command of any 
subordinate science [uTrqpsToucrris], is the one that knows [yvcopi^oucra] 
that for the sake of which each thing is done | ectti TrpaKTEOv EKacnrov] , and 
this is the good in each case, and, in general, the highestgood [apicrrov] in 
the whole of nature [ev tt) cpucrEi irdaq | ” (98264-7). This statement is usu¬ 
ally read as announcing that the ethical discussion, regarding “the good 
in each case,” would start once the good “in the whole of nature” would 
be established through the investigation of the “science of wisdom” - 
and that the good at stake in ethics would be the exclusively human 
good, which, with its limits and partiality, should be situated within the 
compass of the good without qualification. In other words, the passage 
would yet again underscore the secondary and dependent role of ethics 
vis-a-vis “metaphysics.” Yet, broadly speaking, it could be replied that, in 
its very character and possibility, wisdom rests on essentially ethical condi¬ 
tions. More specifically, at certain crucial junctures in the ethico-political 
works Aristode refuses to relegate ethics (politics) to the ancillary func¬ 
tion of a science focusing on the stricdy human good and reclaims this 
discourse in its all-embracing dignity. In the above quoted passage in the 
Politics, Aristotle notes: “In every science and every art the end aimed at 
is a good; and the supreme good and the good in the highest degree [is 
aimed at] in the most authoritative faculty | piyicrTov Se Kcd ijaAicrra ev Trj 
KupiGOTcrrT) Tracrwv], which is polidcs” (1282615-16). In the Nicomachean 
Ethics, just before the designation of ethics as “architectonic,” he makes 
it clear that it is the task of this investigation to study the good as such, in 
the highest sense: 
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Now if of things we do there is an end which we wish [( 3 ouA 6 he 6 cx] for its own 
sake whereas the other things we wish for the sake of this end, and if we do not 
choose [aipounE 0 a] everything for the sake of something else (for in this manner 
the process will go on to infinity and our desire [ope^iv] will be empty and vain), 
then clearly this end would be the good and the highest good [apicrrov]. Will not 
the knowledge [yvcocns] of it, then, have a great influence on our way of life, and 
would we not [therefore] be more likely to attain that which is needed [Seovtos] , 
like archers who have a mark to aim at? If so, we should try to grasp, in outline at 
least [rTEipccTEov tuttco] , what that end is and to which of the faculties or sciences 
it belongs. It would seem to belong to the one that is most authoritative and most 
architectonic. Now politics appears to be such. (iog4aig-28) 


Here it becomes perspicuous that glimpsing at the good itself, the good 
without qualification ( to ariston), far from being a purely contemplative 
act and exceeding ethical considerations, remains an essentially ethical 
matter: the ability not only to grasp the good for and of human beings, but 
also to situate it in the context of that which may exceed human concerns, 
seems to be all the more ethically relevant, indeed, to carry genuinely eth¬ 
ical implications and guide human ethos most pertinently. For only in the 
attempt to catch a glimpse of the good constituting the ultimate end, the 
good embracing all partial ends and delimiting the sphere of finality, 
may human comportment find its measure and direction, however ten¬ 
tative. And, conversely, it is only through the human involvements and 
operations always already under way that an inquiry into “the good itself’ 
finds its structure. Thus, on the basis of these observations, we come to 
wonder whether there may indeed be a purely contemplative act, or even 
whether the theoretical gesture, contemplation as such, might perhaps 
demand to be thought least of all in terms of separation from worldly, 
human affairs. We will, no doubt, have to return to this. 


3.4. The Perfection of Imprecision 

For the moment, let us, in passing and to conclude, call attention to the 
two following points. In the first place, by reference to the passage just 
quoted (logqaigff.), we should be mindful of the role of desirous striv¬ 
ing ( hairesis , boulesis, orexis) in the movement toward and determination 
of the good. Desire is so decisive, indeed, that here Aristode anchors 
to its logic the argumentation concerning infinite regress: the process 
of referring a final and moving cause to a prior and more comprehen¬ 
sive one cannot go on to infinity, for, we are told, desire would become 
“empty and vain.” In other words, what desire desires, however scarcely 
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definite and remote, cannot and must not be altogether elusive, unreach¬ 
able, let alone impossible. In the lack of a limit and delimitation of its 
pursuit, desire would be paralyzed by a sense of futility. It is, therefore, 
the very fact of desire, the experience of desire as we know it, which in 
and of itself exposes the impossibility and even the inconceivability of 
infinite regress: in light of human evidence infinite regress makes no 
sense. 13 

In the second place, we note that Aristotle says that, through the ethico- 
political investigation, we should aim at seizing the highest end at least 
“in outline,” luptri. After the statement just quoted, he further corrobo¬ 
rates this sense of tentativeness and approximation by warning that it is 
not appropriate nor, for that matter, “the mark of someone educated” 
(10941523) to expect absolute clarity and “precision” (10941524) from 
the ethical inquiry. It is all-important here to avoid reading these cau¬ 
tious remarks as the exclusive qualification of the ethical discourse and 
contrasting the latter to the allegedly exhaustive and unproblematically 
adequate discourse of the “science of wisdom.” It is not the case that we 
should perceive the ethical investigation as in and of itself imprecise and 
the articulation of first philosophy as paradigmatically precise. If the for¬ 
mer is not geometrically or demonstratively argued, this is because of the 
overflowing complexity of its theme, for “beautiful and just things, with 
which politics is concerned,” present “many fluctuations and differences” 
(iog4bi4-i6). Thus, far from being imprecise in the sense of partial and 
imperfect, ethics is presented “roughly and in outline” (iog4b2o), in 
fact, in the register of dialectic and persuasion, precisely because it under¬ 
takes to comprehend a domain of unparalleled vastness. Its non-mathematical 
tenor is therefore the ultimate mark of propriety and appropriateness 
to the subject matter, to the nature and comprehensiveness of the task 
undertaken. Mathematical precision seems to be an inappropriate, even 


13 Compare the argumentation concerning infinite regress in Metaphysics Alpha Elatton. 
Even if the pressing concern in this context seems to be preserving the possibility of 
knowledge, Aristotle’s statement that infinite regress would “eliminate knowing [Strtcr- 
Taoflat] , for it is not possible for us to understand [eiSsvai] unless we come to the indi¬ 
visibles [orropa] ” (gg4b20-2 1 ), comes as an afterthought. What precedes and frames it 
is a reflection altogether ethically inflected, that is, oriented to and by considerations 
regarding action and motivation: “Those who introduce an infinite series are unaware 
[AavGdvouCTiv] of the fact that they are eliminating the nature of the good, although no 
one would try to do anything if he did not intend to come to a limit [trEpas] . Nor would 
there be intellect [voOs] in beings; for, at any rate, he who has an intellect always acts 
[npaTTEi] for the sake of something and this is a limit, for the end is a limit [to yap teAo; 
trEpas ecttiv] ” (gg4bt2-i6). 
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unsophisticated criterion vis-a-vis the infinitely subtle, wandering, and 
self-differing unraveling of life. 

3.5. “Physical” Character of First Philosophy and “Metaphysical” 
Character of Ethics 

Nor may the discourse of the “science of wisdom” lay claim to ade¬ 
quacy and mathematical exactness. We already variously discussed the 
non-scientific character of the principles of the sciences in general and 
considered in particular the non-scientific character of the “science of wis¬ 
dom.” Let us simply underscore, at this point, that the motif and motive 
of desire lies at the heart of the research taken up in the Metaphysics - 
a research rather infelicitously understood as “metaphysical,” since its 
questions are exposed and developed in terms that do not appear to 
point “beyond” the physical, the embodied, or the phenomenal, in brief, 
beyond the broad problematic of life. Here we simply recall that in Book 
Alpha of this work, in the course of his survey of the predecessors, Aristotle 
reserves a rather unusual treatment for Hesiod and Parmenides. While, 
without noticeable hesitations, he assesses and shows the one-sidedness 
of the meditations of most forefathers, in the case of these two figures he 
seems to vacillate and postpones a final word. Hesiod and Parmenides’ 
hypothesis of love, eros, as a principle “of beings” (9844321) or “in beings” 
(g84b24), that is, as “cause of what is beautiful” and that in virtue of 
which “motion belongs to beings” (g84b2i-22), is never quite refuted. 
It is in fact explicitly left suspended, but eventually finds an echo, or even 
a magnification, in Lambda, where Aristode unfolds his understanding 
of eros as mover. This will be the culminating discourse on intellect, nous, 
as that which moves through desire ( orexis ), indeed, as that which moves 
qua beloved, eromenos. This trajectory is anticipated in the suspension of 
judgment accorded to the ancient poet and thinker in the opening Book: 

One might suspect that Hesiod was the first to seek such a cause, or someone 
else who posited love [epooTot] or desire [EinGuniav] as a principle in things, as 
Parmenides does also; for the latter, in describing the generation of the all [toG 
TravTos], says: 

love first of all the gods she planned. 

And Hesiod says, 

first of all chaos came to be, 

and then broad breasted earth... 

and love amid all the immortals supreme. 
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And these suggest that there must be in beings some cause that will move them 
and bring them together. As to how we are to assign priority to these thinkers 
concerning these beliefs, let this await later judgment [Kpivsiv]. (984523-32) 

In lack of a thematic assessment of these sayings, the resurfacing of the 
language of desire and erds in the discourse on the unmoved mover 
appears as an implicit confirmation, or at least as a gesture toward the 
archaic hypothesis, vigorously assimilated and rearticulated in Aristotle’s 
discourse. Understood as “that which is desired [opsKTov]” (io 72 a 26 ) 
and as the “beloved [Epoopevov] ” (1072153), the final cause and unmoved 
mover is remarkably illuminated in terms of beauty, that is, of phenom- 
enality, for “the desired | etti0u|jt]t6v | is that which appears beautiful 
[cpcavopEvov xaAov]” (io72a28), that which shines forth with ennobling 
glow. And it is because of such an appearing that we desire, that we 
are moved and compelled to pursue it: “we desire | opeyoiisSa | because it 
seems [6 okeT] , rather than it seems because we desire” (1072329). Accord¬ 
ingly, that which moves (nous, the god, the good, indeed the best) is intu¬ 
ited by reference to life, that is, to energy in its utmost plenitude: as a 
matter of being so fully activated and actualized, at work in such an unmit¬ 
igated way that no decay may be conceived of it. In Aristotle’s words, “life 
belongs [to the god], for the actuality [EvspyEia] of the intellect is life 
[£coij] and [the intellect] is actuality” (1072827). 14 

Life, then, however “wondrous” and “eternal” (1072825-30), defines 
the domain within which the inquiry of first philosophy unfolds. Hardly 
“metaphysical,” such an inquiry would not so much entail a redirection 
of the inquiring gaze “beyond” the “physical,” but rather realize the irre- 
ducibility of life to human life, of the cosmos to human architecture, of 
phusis to human construction. It would thereby situate the human within 
that which cannot be brought back to the human, while preserving in view 
the phenomenal character of the whole: that which exceeds the order 
of the human may not automatically be conceived as a matter of tran¬ 
scendence, let alone of transcendence of the sensible or phenomenal. 
As we shall see in the course of our analysis of the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
inquiry of first philosophy is such that it distinctively redirects the gaze 
from human interactions to that which encompasses all: but it remains a 

14 In De caelo Aristotle develops the plenitude of energy, the full actuality of the divine in 
terms of unending life, and therefore motion: “The actuality [svspysia] of the god is 
immortality, which is eternal life [£cofi di'Sios]. Hence, of necessity, to the divine belongs 
eternal motion [ kivt)ctiv d'lSiov] ” (286ag-i 1). In the Cratylus, by reference to the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, earth, stars), Plato derives the etymology of the word theos, god, from 
than, moving or rushing (39yd). 
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gaze gazing at altogether visible beings - indeed, at those most shining 
bodies ( phanerotata ) in the sky (liquid). 15 

Conversely, it could be said that it is ethics that presents properly meta¬ 
physical traits, although saying this already entails a semantic reconfigu¬ 
ration of the term “metaphysics.” It could be suggested that the ethical 
reflection is “beyond phusis ” in the sense that it concerns what is not by 
nature, not simply and automatically determined by nature, although nei¬ 
ther separate from it nor against it. Or, which is the same, it could be said 
that ethics is “beyond phusis” in the sense that it concerns what may still 
be according to nature but, to us, illegibly so. Accordingly, ethics would 
address the possible harbored in phusis, hidden within it, that is, that 
which would reveal and unravel nature in its mutability, in its indetermi¬ 
nate margins, availability to interaction, and openness to transformation. 
Ethics would concern what, by our lights, is not necessitated by nature 
but remains within the compass of nature as its complement or, better, 
supplement. Ethics would thus indicate that which, in and of nature, 
remains out-law with respect to nature, in the sense that it is either not 
ruled by or not intelligibly ruled by nature. It would pertain to human 
reflection on ethical matters to order that which nature hands over to 
human beings with a certain indifference and only partial directives. It is 
in the context of such an abandonment on part of nature that what has 
been called “human freedom” becomes necessary. 

In this peculiar sense, then, ethics would be metaphysics. And it would 
be first philosophy, because it would concern that which is first in the 
orders of being and of intuitive knowing - that which, precisely as unex¬ 
amined or even unconscious, will always already have grounded all other 
inquiries, most notably that of the “science of wisdom.” Indeed, in the 
order of discursive knowing, of human inquiry, ethical awareness and 
ethical inquiry may well have appeared as the last, crowning step. Before 
ethics, will have taken place the various investigations outwardly directed, 
the sciences, even the meditation on the formal (“logical”) structures of 
inquiry as such. And yet, all manners of study taking place before ethics 
will have been late with respect to the always already of the ethical framing. 
This fact, which is incipiently addressed in certain discourses of the “sci¬ 
ence ofwisdom,”is made perspicuous through the ethical analysis. Ethics, 

15 In the Metaphysics, too, Aristotle employs the language of appearance in order to charac¬ 
terize the intelligible objects. In considering the difficulty pertaining to the attainment 
of truth, he observes: “Perhaps the cause of this difficulty... is in us and not in the facts. 
For as the eyes of bats are to the light of day, so is the intellect of our soul to those which 
in their nature are most evident ^avEpcoTorra] of all” (gg3bg-n). 
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thus, comes to appear also as the sustained engagement with the ineffa¬ 
ble, with that which, silently, operates from the beginning and informs 
all speaking and other pursuits - as the commitment to articulate the 
silence within, to interrogate the beliefs and practices from which alone 
any discourse, whether scientific or theological, receives its authority. 

The study that follows, closely examining the text of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and supplementing it with references to relevant moments in the 
other ethical and political treatises, will therefore put into focus what 
could be called an “implied ethics.” Far from ethics understood deriva¬ 
tively or reductively, let alone as “applied, ” the present analysis undertakes 
to let the ethical reflection emerge in its “firstness,” in its primordiality, 
as that reflection that uncovers what is first in itself, harbored within what 
is always already first for us, that is, within our actions, endeavors, and 
involvements. 


2 


Main Section 

Ethikon Nikomakheion Alpha to Eta 


The Aristotelian treatise transmitted under the title Ethikon Nikomakheion 
presents itself as a comprehensive reflection on the problem of human 
behavior. The word ethos signifies precisely disposition, character in the 
sense of psychological configuration, and hence comportment, the way 
in which one bears oneself. However, the semantic range of the term 
exceeds this determination and signals that it must be situated in the 
broader context of custom, of shared usage, and even understood in 
the archaic but abiding sense of the accustomed place where the living 
(animals, plants, or otherwise) find their haunt or abode. 

When describing Paris in shining armor rushing through the Trojan 
citadel in order to reach Hector, the poet of the Iliad resorts to the image 
of a well-fed horse breaking free from captivity, glorious in its splendor 
as it gallops “to the haunts and pastures of mares [(jeto t f|0Ea Kai votiov 
nrrroov]” (VI.511). Ethos is here the place in which a particular animal 
belongs, where others of the same kind gather and thrive. Belonging 
somewhere, then, means to find there the possibility of flourishing, of 
finding the most appropriate conditions to unfold and become whatever 
a being happens to be. The free horse at once moves in the direction of 
the haunts of horses, not unlike the way in which earth moves downward, 
in the direction of earth, and fire upward, in the direction of fire. A similar 
use of the term ethos is to be found in a passage from Hesiod magnificently 
rendering the grimness of winter. Here Hesiod, after a stark evocation 
of the roar of Boreas through the immense forest, contrasts the sense 
of protection enjoyed by the young girl at home with her mother to 
the misery of the beasts pierced by the northern wind blowing, and in 
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particular to the “boneless one,” the octopus, “in its fireless house and 
wretched haunts [ev t cnrupcp oikco Kai f| 0 eai AEuyaAeoicnv] ” ( Works 525). 

But ethos may also indicate the place or environment where properly 
belong forms of life understood in a broader sense. In the Phaedrus, 
Plato develops his vision of the “grammatical garden” and articulates 
the analogy between sowing seeds in the earth and disseminating words 
(logoi) in the soul. In this context, the word ethos designates the place 
where plants abide, that is, the soil out of which they grow, to which 
corresponds the “psychological place” where the logoi abide and multi¬ 
ply. Indeed, Socrates says, dialectic entails sowing ( speirein) and planting 
(phuteuein) “in a fitting soul words with knowledge ... which are not fruit¬ 
less, but harbor seed from which there grow [cpuonevoi] in other places [ev 
aAAois f|0ECTi] other [words] sufficient to grant this [ongoing generation] 
forever immortal, and which make the one who has them happy to the 
highest degree humanly possible” (276e-277a). Simultaneously soil and 
character, a matter of phusis and of psukhe, habitat and habituation, ethos 
names the manifold of fecundity sustaining plant and logos alike. 

In a remarkable passage reporting the records of the Egyptians, 
through the sign ethos Herodotus conveys the regularity of the sun’s 
daily trajectory, the sameness, stability, and hence familiarity of the sun’s 
motion in its repeated returns. In this sense, the language of ethos desig¬ 
nates the “customary place” (or, in fact, places) of the sun’s course, the 
dwelling of the moving sun: “Four times in this period, they said, the 
sun rose away from its usual places [ef; pOegov]; twice it came up where 
it now goes down, and twice went down where it now comes up. And 
nothing in Egypt changed as a consequence, either in the produce from 
the earth and the river, or in matters concerning sickness and death” 
(.Histona II. 142). 

Finally, ethos names the exquisitely human abode - most basically, but 
not only, in the sense of the land in which a people setdes, the geo-political 
space in which a community is as such constituted and lives. Hesiod, for 
instance, after recalling that many of the divine race of heroes found 
death in war, whether at Thebes or Troy, tells that Zeus gave to those 
remaining “a living and an abode [f|0E’] apart from human beings... at 
the limits of earth. And they dwell without sorrow in the islands of the 
blessed along the shore of deep-swirling Ocean, happy heroes for whom 
the wheat-giving earth bears honey-sweet fruit sprouting thrice a year” 
( Works 167IT.). In turn, Herodotus recounts that the Cimmerians had to 
move into Asia because “driven away from their abodes [e£ e 0 egov] by the 
nomad Scythians” (Historia 1 .15). 
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On the ground of its manifold signification, then, and limiting our¬ 
selves to human preoccupations, we could say that ethos designates the 
manner of action and psychological conformation wherein an individ¬ 
ual as well as a community find their home. Aristotle’s treatise focuses 
on that which pertains to ethos, on ta ethika, those aspects of demeanor 
revealing character and the presence (or absence) of a sense of appropri¬ 
ateness, adequacy, precision, or even tactfulness with respect to any given 
circumstance. It could be said already, in an anticipatory fashion, that the 
central concern of the ethical investigation will be the response to the 
requirements inherent in any situation. That is to say, the ethical inquiry 
acknowledges and formulates the task of harmonizing (1) the needs and 
inclinations leading one to act and (2) the structure of the place and time 
of the action. The attunement of action and circumstance for the sake of 
thriving, that is, the building or configuring of action and circumstance 
in their unity is, thus, the ultimate, if elusive, task toward which ethics 
projects itself. But “circumstance” means the ever-unraveling surround¬ 
ings, the unfolding of time in its locally singular stances. Ethos comes 
to name the form of the moment, the shape of each moment, of this 
moment in which one dwells, lives. The dwelling is the moment. 

1 . HUMAN INITIATIVE AND ITS ORIENTATION TO THE GOOD 

The treatise opens with the statement: “Every art and every inquiry, every 
action and every intention is thought to aim at a certain good; hence 
human beings have expressed themselves well in declaring the good to 
be that atwhich all things aim” (1094a 1 -3). Any and all activities oriented 
to bringing forth ( tekhne ), as well as all manners of pursuing an investi¬ 
gation ( methodos ), action in the broadest sense (praxis), and the blend of 
inclination and discerning choice that sustains action ( proairesis) appear 
to human beings to tend to the good, however this should be under¬ 
stood. Indeed, human beings recognize the good as that which orients 
everything. The Platonic reminiscence could not be more explicit in this 
inception: transcending not only practical endeavors, but the pursuit of 
knowledge as well, whether “technical” or properly scientific, the good 
is intuitively assumed as that which, alone, may determine the course of 
development of every human enterprise (one thinks here of the “divided 
line” in Republic VI). The good names that for the sake of which every¬ 
thing is ultimately choice-worthy and, qua ultimate end of action, decides 
with regard to that which, from within the horizons of a single science, 
productive project, or practice, would remain undecidable. 
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What is here brought to our attention is the peculiar and dis¬ 
quieting resourcefulness allotted to human beings. Their multifarious 
entrepreneurship includes investigative initiatives as well as interventions 
that can drastically reshape the human environment. The human ability 
radically to alter the world between earth and sky, to harness or intervene 
in phusis, ultimately to bring forth from non-being into being bespeaks 
a resourcefulness arresting in its terribleness, because potentially both 
fecund and destructive, yet in itself utterly indifferent to its orientation 
toward realization or affliction (Antigone 365—75). From within the single 
disciplines or practices one cannot retrieve directions regarding how to 
guide human ventures. Only a concern with that which exceeds the single 
discipline and constitutes the common aim can provide such a direction. 

Through the four terms in the opening statement, tekhne, methodos, 
praxis, and proairesis, is suggested the unity of reflective, productive, eval¬ 
uative, and overall practical modes of comportment. The whole range of 
human enactment, of human modes of self-manifestation, seems to “aim 
at a certain good.” Nothing is left out, let alone any allegedly separate, 
“purely theoretical” activity, which would not participate in the orienta¬ 
tion toward the highest good, the good tout court. Or, in other words, 
nothing is left out that would not relate to, strive for, desire the good. 
Remarkably enough, this opening, which sets the tone for the rest of the 
discussion, presents doxical or dialectical qualifications. It is based on 
consensus, on views that are common and agreed upon - if not uncriti¬ 
cally accepted. The gathering of all proximate finality under the supreme 
end that the good names is what human beings somewhat immediately 
acknowledge. The discussion starts with an acknowledgment of such a 
shared acknowledgment. It starts by making the sharing explicit and the¬ 
matic, by bringing it to consciousness. Ethical reflection will largely have 
to do with the analysis of such a starting point in its innumerable facets: 
it will have to do with the attempt to take apart the beginning, to analyze 
it and own it at a deeper level. 

1.1. Theme and Performance of the Ethical Discourse: 

“Implied Ethics” 

It should also be pointed out that the discussion unfolds simultaneously 
on two levels, one that could be called thematic and another that presents 
itself as genuinely self-reflective. Indeed, alongside the thematization of 
human practice, we detect a constant meta-theoretical or meta-thematic 
concern. The investigation opens and develops displaying a sustained 
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awareness regarding its own status precisely as an investigation, a preoc¬ 
cupation with questions of methodos. The investigation watches itself as it 
proceeds, remains mindful of its how, of its manner of proceeding, no less 
than of its what, its subject matter. The inquiry is not simply about praxis, 
but reveals itself in its practical dimension, in its performative character, 
that is, in its comportment. For instance, the ethical discussion will raise 
the question concerning the degree of precision that it is fitting and “edu¬ 
cated” to expect of itself, or consider its own impotence vis-a-vis listeners 
who are inexperienced and did not enjoy an appropriate upbringing. Or 
it will repeatedly underscore its own awareness of its dialectical ground. 
Discourse (logos) and the thought it articulates are not extraneous to 
the domain of ethos : on the contrary, they consciously expose themselves 
from the start in their self-interrogation, in their concern with how to pro¬ 
ceed and become. Above all, they expose themselves as resting on and 
stemming from human practices, from what human beings have shared, 
thought in common, and thus formulated. The treatise, then, takes shape 
in its newness and tentativeness: this is a first, original attempt at a sys¬ 
tematic reflection on ethos, a reflection explicating the implicit, exposing 
it and making it thematic. While doing so, however, the discourse keeps 
an eye on itself, as it were, reflects on itself, practices on itself the same 
degree of attention brought to the phenomena of human comportment. 
It is at once a path traced for the first time, hodos, and a path looked upon 
with awareness, as though already traced and followed again - a methodos. 

Already announcing itself, thus, is what could be called an “implied 
ethics”: ethics implied in the unraveling of the discourse on ethics and, 
indeed, of any discourse as such. Aristotle’s ethics lets such an “implica¬ 
tion” become visible, explicit. In this way, ethics presents itself as a dis¬ 
course recognizing itself not as autonomous but, in fact, always already 
belonging in the fabric of our actions and endeavors; a discourse uncov¬ 
ering what is first, however mostly unseen, within itself. 

In the order of human knowledge, ethics will have come after even 
metaphysics. Only at the culminating moment of the investigations tak¬ 
ing the human being outside and away from itself, will the human being 
wonder about the conditions of human undertaking, about the human 
being itself. Ethics is the only science that appears as genuinely self- 
conscious, aware, self-reflective concerning its own proceeding, the sci¬ 
ence for which proceeding itself, and the course traced, become an issue. 
The way of proceeding of discourse becomes an issue, and an especially 
problematic one, because ethics recognizes its own first principles as non¬ 
demonstrative and its ground as constitutively dialectical, that is, resulting 
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from communal stipulations. This is the “science” that most forcefully cir¬ 
cles back to its beginning as non-scientihc, and hence cannot close the 
circle. In this sense, it could be said that ethics provides a sort of “cri¬ 
tique of reason,” in the sense of an analysis and delimitation thereof. 
With ethics, philosophy, first philosophy, is brought to open up to what 
exceeds it, to its own excessive conditions: in the impossibility of including 
and enclosing its own conditions in a gesture of perfect self-possession, 
first philosophy ruptures itself, presents itself in a kind of dehiscence, of 
readiness for its own self-transcendence. Paradoxically, this is precisely 
what signals a certain completion of the philosophical inquiry: comple¬ 
tion not in the sense of coming to rest in the end, let alone in the full 
accomplishment of the philosophical task, but rather in the sense of the 
philosophical awareness of belonging and being situated in that which is 
not under philosophical mastery, completion in the sense of an opening 
up to the phenomenon and experience of life. In such an awareness, 
the end, far from being attained, remains a task and requires the utmost 
adhesion and alertness. 

1.2. Ethics as Politics 

Ethics is said to be an “architectonic” “science” or “power” (iog4a27), 
for it embraces all manners of human initiative in their “theoretical” 
as well as productive, practical as well as psychological dimensions. The 
oscillation between the language of science and that of power or faculty, 
episteme and dunamis, is not unusual in Aristotle and signals a certain ter¬ 
minological fluidity maintained even as the establishment of a specialized 
vocabulary and rigorous precision in usage are sought after. The identi¬ 
fication of ethics with politics and its characterization as “architectonic” 
rests, as already anticipated, on its recognition of the good as that into 
which all proximate and partial ends converge. The following passage 
was already variously cited above, yet deserves to be considered again 
and more extensively, as it may occasion further considerations: 

Now if of things we do there is an end which we wish for its own sake whereas the 
other things we wish for the sake of this end, and if we do not choose everything 
for the sake of something else (for in this manner the process will go on to 
infinity and our desire will be empty and vain), then clearly this end would be 
the good and the highest good. Will not the knowledge of it, then, have a great 
influence on our way of life, and would we not [as a consequence] be more likely 
to attain the desired end, like archers who have a mark to aim at? If so, then 
we should try to grasp, in outline at least, what that end is and to which of the 
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sciences or faculties it belongs. It would seem to belong to the one which is most 
authoritative and most architectonic. Now politics appears to be such; for it is 
this which regulates what sciences are needed in a state and what kind of sciences 
should be learned by each [kind of individuals] and to what extent. The most 
honored faculties, too, e.g., strategy and economics and rhetoric, are observed to 
come under this [faculty]. And since this faculty uses the rest of the [practical] 1 
sciences and also legislates what human beings should do and what they should 
abstain from doing, its end would include the ends of the other faculties; hence 
this is the end which would be the good for humankind. For even if this end be 
the same for an individual as for the polls, nevertheless the end of the polls appears 
to be greater and more complete to attain and to preserve; for though this end is 
dear also to a single individual, it appears to be more beautiful and more divine 
to a race of human beings or to a polls. (iog4aig-bio) 

The ethical reflection, in the first place, recognizes the good in which the 
multifarious activities of humans are gathered and, second, is committed 
to explore that which is indicated as “the good.” It is also in virtue of this 
recognition and this commitment that the ethical reflection is “architec¬ 
tonic,” in the sense that it is involved in building human comportment, in 
shaping and structuring the ways of humans living together. As a mode 
of tekhne, indeed, as tekhne in its most originary sense, proceeding in a 
certain rarefaction of natural prescriptions, ethical reflection envisions 
and brings forth human shapes and shapes of human community. The 
relation between this “science” or “faculty” that is architectonic, primor- 
dially formative and creative, and the other arts or sciences is analogous to 
that between the architect, that is, the master artist, the one who designs 
and devises, and the other builders or workmen, those who execute the 
ideation of the architect. Indeed, in configuring the human, whether 
in terms of character, ethos, or in terms of the outward shape of a polls, 
politics also rules over the domain of scientific practices, determining 
its very structures, priorities, and propriety. The single sciences, then, 
do not enjoy some kind of autonomous status. They are ultimately not 
ends in themselves, but are evaluated according to the exigencies of the 
community, that is, subjected to a more overarching order of finality. 

In its “architectonic,” all-comprehensive character, ethics is politics. 2 
Of course, the decisive assumption of the unity of ethical and political 
discourses cannot not problematize the distinction between private and 


1 Praktikais in Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ed. Ingram Bywater (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1891). 
Needless to say, much is at stake in the decision concerning this addition. 

2 On the question of the architectonic vis-a-vis the relation between ethics and politics, 
see Pierre Rodrigo, Aristote. Unephilosophiepratique: praxis, politique et bonheur (Paris: Vrin, 
2006), esp. chap. 1. 
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public with which “we moderns” are so familiar, at least in its most facile 
and automatic versions. Ethics, then, understood in its essential traits, 
at once concerns and rests on the political space. For, on the one hand, 
there is no such thing as an analysis of human comportment severed from 
the domain of human community, the polis, whether this be understood 
as a particular nation, group, political organism, or as the community of 
humankind as such. As emphatically pointed out in the opening of the 
Politics, the human being is essentially communal, that is to say, political - 
and this means that the human individual is unthinkable aside from the 
complex relational web of the community. It is through the political gath¬ 
ering that the human as such emerges. On the margins of the political 
spectrum, we can envision only brutes and human beings resembling 
deities. Outside it, beasts and gods. On the other hand, all genuine mod¬ 
ifications in the orientation and values of a community rest on the ways in 
which an individual, each individual, is shaped and comes to shape him- 
or herself. It is through exigencies and aspirations nascent in each, rather 
than by decree, that a community is determined in its character. Politics, 
then, both constitutes the horizon of ethics and begins with ethics. As 
the writer of Magna moralia stresses in the very opening of his discussion: 
“if one is to be effective [irpaKTiKos] in political matters, no doubt his or 
her character [ijOos] must be impeccable [orrouScdos |. This, then, shows 
that the study [TTpaypcnrEia] of characters [mpi to r| 0 r|] is part [pEpos] of 
politics and also its origin and principle [apyr)], and it seems to me alto¬ 
gether that this study would justly be termed not ‘ethical’ but ‘political’” 
(n8ibt-28). 

Among other things, this means that there is no ethical discourse 
transcending the political order or based on otherwise transcendent 
premises. To say that a science is “architectonic” means to attribute to 
it the knowledge of causes, of the why (Metaphysics g8ia30-g82ai), that 
is to say, of the origin. Ethics or politics, in its architectonic character, 
knows that the causes, the inception, are to be found there where we are, 
in the midst of our involvements. The principles and values structuring 
comportment emerge at the intersection of individual inclinations and 
communal agreements, and the ethical account will always have had to 
begin there, out of the dynamic play of interdependence between each 
one and the whole. It is hardly necessary to point out the thoroughly 
Platonic subtext of these opening considerations. The indissoluble inter- 
twinement of ethics, politics, psychology, and pedagogy will remain a 
crucial feature of Aristode’s approach to the question concerning human 
thriving, and beyond. 
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1.3. On Ethics 

1.3.1. Imprecision of Ethics 

Aristotle could hardly be more punctilious in his attempt at determin¬ 
ing the most proper register of the ethical investigation and repeatedly 
calls attention to the necessarily approximate character of discourse vis- 
a-vis the overflowing and ever-changing phenomenon of life. The issue 
was briefly anticipated in the Prelude and must now be considered more 
closely. Logos can at best grasp some aspects of the exuberant complex¬ 
ity of our experience, but such a discourse is bound to remain incom¬ 
plete, unable to circumscribe and exhaustively capture its subject matter. 
It is as though, in its analytical unfolding, logos were too coarse, or too 
schematic, too abstract, to dojustice to the taking place of life in its literally 
infinite nuances, where even repetitions and patterns of regularity indi¬ 
cate neither the permanence of the self-identical nor the reducibility of 
the manifold to the simple. As transpires from Aristode’s observations, 
here one finds compounded the difficulties pertaining to becoming (in 
the sense of phenomena by nature), those pertaining to human action, 
and, finally, those pertaining to a discourse that, in line with its exquisitely 
“productive” (poietic, architectonic) character, is actively involved in the 
very development of occurrences it undertakes to analyze. Indeed, poli¬ 
tics is simultaneously concerned with elucidating and bringing forth the 
good, with illuminating the good and bringing it into appearance, letting 
it shine in its concreteness, in its “beauty and justice.” As a matter of fact, 
Aristotle even goes beyond the intimation of discourse as essentially poi¬ 
etic, and seems to suggest that discourses themselves are artifacts, that the 
logoi themselves are the outcome of artful production, poiesis, and there¬ 
fore not all alike in vividness. At the origin of logoi as such and sustaining 
them, thus, would be poiesis or, at any rate, a certain conduct vis-a-vis the 
asperity of the subject matter. This much seems to be implied by the 
parallel between “hand made articles” and the investigative discourses 
(logoi): 

Our inquiry [psSohos], then, has as its aim these ends, and it is a certain politi¬ 
cal inquiry; and it would be adequately discussed if it is presented as clearly as 
is proper to its subject matter [uttokeipevtiv uAqv]; for, as in hand made articles 
[SruJuoupyoupEvois], precision [to yap aKpijiss] should not be sought for alike in all 
discussions [Aoyois], Beautiful and just things, with which politics is concerned, 
have so many differences and fluctuations [Siaipoptiv Kai TTAdvr|v] that they appear 
[SokeTv] to be only by custom [vopco] and not by nature [<pua£i]. Good things, too, 
have such fluctuations because harm has come from them to many individuals; 
for some human beings even perished because of wealth, others because of 
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bravery. So in discussing such matters and in using [premises] concerning them, 
we should be content to indicate the truth roughly and in outline [rraxuAcos Kai 
tuttco] , and when we deal with things which occur for the most part and use 
similar [premises] for them, [we should be content to draw] conclusions of a 
similar nature. The listener, too, should accept each of these statements in the 
same manner; for it is the mark of an educated human being to seek as much 
precision in things of a given genus as their nature allows, for to accept persuasive 
arguments from a mathematician appears to be [as inappropriate as] to demand 
demonstrations from a rhetorician. (iog4bi2-28) 

A few further remarks concerning this first statement are in order. First, 
we note the caution marking the affirmation that ethico-political matters 
may be a matter of convention, of nomos, and not by nature, phusei. Aristo¬ 
tle does not say that they are according to nomos, but that they appear, are 
thought to be so. This initial claim concerning the conventional dimension 
of ethical considerations will, in a sense, find confirmation throughout 
the treatise. In another sense, however, Aristotle will complicate it by fre¬ 
quently intimating the irreducibility of ethical structures to the order of 
mere arbitrariness. Indeed, in the course of the treatise, as we shall see, 
Aristotle will progressively emphasize the “natural” stratum of human 
comportment, the insufficiency of custom and convention to account for 
it. However, the reference to nature, phusis, in this case cannot amount 
to a “naturalization” or transcendent grounding of ethics. As will emerge 
especially in the course of Book Epsilon, on justice, Aristotle problema- 
tizes the commonplace according to which fluctuation pertains to custom 
alone, while that which is by nature would enjoy a certain stability. In a 
remarkable move, he will surmise that, in fact, that which is by nature may 
least of all be immobile, secured to an unchanging order. According to 
this singular orientation, the invocation of nature in ethical matters, then, 
will not at all establish and warrant the validity of principles (manifest in 
their intelligible fixity) outside the realm of human determination. We 
shall consider these matters in due time, but for the moment let us notice 
the dialectical qualifications of the statement above: ethical matters, in 
their differences and wanderings, in their nomadic character, “seem” or 
are “commonly believed” to be a matter of nomos. Whether this is so or 
not remains to be seen. 

It is also crucial to underline that the acceptance of what is here pro¬ 
posed, namely that only a qualified accuracy is to be expected of the 
discourse at hand, rests on the assumption that the interlocutors or lis¬ 
teners have already received the proper education, paideia. This is the 
condition for the acceptance of the premises as such, the condition before 
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the premises, prior to and outside the entire discourse. 3 4 It is only those 
who already have a certain degree of maturity who will be able to stop at 
the principle without asking for further reasons - which would be inap¬ 
propriate. Education, then, means knowing when to stop in the inquiry 
concerning the causes, when to recognize something as a principle, that 
is, without any further causes, and accordingly acknowledge it as a premise 
regardless of its demonstrability. In this sense, education signifies not so 
much or not simply formal learning, but character formation, formation 
of the human being as such. Thus understood, education is necessary in 
order for the discourse to make a start at all. 

Shortly afterward, Aristotle returns to these points, granting them 
ample articulation. Speaking of the strategy of his logos, he says: 

perhaps we should first make a sketch and later fill in the details. When an outline 
has been beautifully made, it would seem that anyone could go forward and 
ardculate the parts, for time is a good discoverer and cooperator [cruvspyos] in 
such matters. It is in this way that the arts advanced, for anyone can add what is 
lacking. We should also recall what has been stated previously: precision should 
not be sought alike in all cases, but in each case only as much as the subject 
matter [uTroKEipevr|v 0Ar|v] allows and as much as is proper to the inquiry. Thus a 
carpenter [tektcov] and a geometer [yecopeTpqs] make inquiries concerning the 
right angle in different ways; for the first does it as much as it is useful to his 
work, while the second inquires what it is or what kind of thing it is, since his 
aim is to contemplate the truth. We should proceed likewise in other situations 
and not allow side lines [irdpspya] to dominate the main task [tpycov] . Again, we 
should not demand the cause in all things alike, but in some cases it is sufficient 
to indicate the fact [to oti] beautifully, as is also the case with principles; and the 
fact is first and is a principle. Now some principles are contemplated [QscopoOvTca] 
by induction, others by sensation, others by some kind of habituation [iOicrucp], 
and others in some other way. So we should try to present each according to 
its own nature and should make a serious effort to describe [SiopictScooi] them 
beautifully, for they have a great influence on what follows; for a principle is 
thought to be more than half of the whole, and through it many of the things 
sought become apparent also. (tog8a22-b8) 

The proposition here put forth entails, then, producing a schematic out¬ 
line to begin with, which may provide orientation for subsequent oper¬ 
ations of refinement. 1 Again, a comparison with artistic procedures cor¬ 
roborates this position (the arts “advanced” in this way, says Aristode). Of 


3 On the features distinguishing someone “educated,” see On the Parts of Animals (639a 1 - 
15), Metaphysics (100583-5, 100635-9), and Politics (128231-12). 

4 See also Topics ioiaig-24. 
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course, such a course of action does not always yield the desired outcome, 
as will become progressively clear in the elaboration of the schematic 
partitioning of the soul. Apparently unproblematic at first, as the psycho- 
noetic analysis is deepened such a scheme will be revealed as increasingly 
inconsistent. But we shall address this problem later. We should, for the 
moment, take notice of Aristotle’s insistence on the correlation between 
precision, on the one hand, and the demands of the matter at stake on 
the pertinent inquiry, on the other. It is the “subject matter,” the “thing 
itself,” the “fact” (to hoti) that regulates the discourse and manifests itself 
through it. Aristotle seems, in sum, to be gesturing toward what could 
be called an “ethos of inquiry” - a certain sensitivity, on part of the one 
who speaks and inquires, to the particular, to the singular circumstance, 
to the peculiar requirements of the theme under scrutiny. This will also 
be disclosed as the mark of all deliberation that informs action. There 
is no absolute and all-encompassing set of criteria regulating the inquir¬ 
ing posture and discourse: these find in their own “underlying matter” 
decisive guidance. 

It is because of this that Aristotle almost redundantly emphasizes the 
importance of “describing” the fact well, “beautifully.” Not only concern¬ 
ing practical affairs, but more broadly with respect to first principles, 
it is inane, indeed inappropriate, to ask for the cause beyond a certain 
point: in the case of principles overall, because they are the uncaused 
causes; in the case of a fact, because the that of a given situation is “first 
and a principle,” and as such involves no further “why.” It should be 
apprehended in the experience of evidence, in being drawn to assent. 
Consequently, logos cannot fully fathom principles, least of all those prin¬ 
ciples that are practical matters. It can, at most, describe them, assume 
them through definition. As we shall surmise later, in the course of the 
analysis of nous, first principles and ultimate particulars constitute the ex¬ 
treme terms delimiting the held of thinking and encompassing the prop¬ 
erly scientific procedures. They are the noematic excess to and condi¬ 
tion of the scientific discourses strictly understood. This, of course, holds 
even for the so-called theoretical sciences, for example, geometry: first 
principles, just as particular states of affairs, cannot be circumscribed, 
demonstratively owned, but only descriptively indicated. But the promi¬ 
nence of the descriptive practice bespeaks the primacy of dialectical prac¬ 
tices in grounding these sciences as well, and hence the primordiality 
of the ethical dimension vis-a-vis the exercise of the sciences. On the 
ground of premises thus accepted they may, then, proceed to prove and 
demonstrate. 
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As for ethics itself, Aristotle’s affirmation that “the fact is first and is a 
principle” signals, again, that the ethical discourse recognizes and seeks to 
thematize, to clarify, the dynamic ground on which it rests. Such a ground 
would be dynamic, in fact shifting and mobile, because intuitively con¬ 
stituted and demanding continuous readjustment. Ethics is, then, about 
establishing principles, that is, by describing facts. It is in order to account 
for principles “beautifully,” in away that is less unjust with respect to their 
multiplicity, unevenness, and locality, that ethics is not “precise.” The pri¬ 
ority of ethics is determined by the postulation that through principles 
many things are revealed, become luminous, sumphanes, and according 
to such a disclosure a host of consequences becomes possible, certain 
investigations or lines of reflections are seminally prescribed. Indeed, a 
principle “is thought” or “appears” to be (notice, once more, the dialec¬ 
tical qualification of this statement) “more than half of the whole.” Even 
before proceeding from principles, ethics takes up the task of assessing 
and formulating principles, according to the distinction of Platonic ances¬ 
try, which Aristotle himself recalls, between logoi “from principles” and 
“leading to principles” (iog5a3i-b2). Ethics, then, is quite genuinely a 
“science of principles,” with all the peculiarity implicit in such a phrase, 
for a science of principles, let alone first philosophy, cannot be strictly 
demonstrative. More specifically, in ethics what is at stake is finding prin¬ 
ciples in the familiar, starting from the familiar in order to dig out what 
is folded there. This issue will be taken up again shortly, in the course of 
a few remarks on dialectic. 

Aristotle insists on the question of precision even later on, in Book 
Beta, which arguably signals a profound concern with these “method¬ 
ological issues.” We wonder whether such preoccupations are at all to be 
considered parerga, collateral considerations, or whether, in fact, they may 
lie at the very heart of the task, the ergon, taken up when one broaches the 
discourse of ethics. As though beginning anew, Aristode recommends: 

But first, let us agree on that matter, namely, that all statements concerning 
matters of action should be made sketchily [tuttm] and not with precision, for, as 
we said at the beginning, our demands of statements should be in accordance with 
the subject matter [kcctcx ti)v uAr|v] of those statements; in matters concerning 
action and expediency, and in those of health, there is no uniformity. And if such 
is the statement according to the whole [kcx06Aou Aoyou], a statement concerning 
particulars [rrspi tcov Ka0’ EKacrra] will be even less precise; for these do not fall 
under any art [tekvt|v] or precept [TrccpayysAiav], but those who are to act must 
always examine what pertains to the occasion [t& TTpos tov xaipov], as in medical 
art and navigation [Ku| 3 Epvr|TiKfis]. Yet even though our present statement is of 
such a nature, we should try to be of some help. (1104a 1-11) 
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Aristotle underlines once more the lack of uniformity distinguishing the 
matter, the hule of ethics, that is, life itself in its becoming. Even more 
importantly, here he suggests a distinction between (1) the logoi of ethics, 
that is, statements that, still remaining somehow general ( katholou ), frame 
the held and questions of ethics, on the one hand, and (2) the logoi regard¬ 
ing each particular situation, that is, statements bound to be least of all 
precise, let alone predictable, because pertaining to circumstances that 
are elusive in their singularity, on the other hand. The first inference that 
we must draw is that there is no statement that would be as such simply 
adequate to the mutable subject matter of timeliness and appropriate¬ 
ness, that is, a statement able to adhere without any qualification to the 
situation in motion and to account adequately for the situatedness or 
dwelling in the kairos. Second, we must conclude that there is no artful 
technique, tekhne, which would provide a prescriptive ethical system in 
the strict sense. For the directions for action are to be found, crucially 
if not exclusively, in specific circumstances and in the intuitive-practical 
ability to evaluate them. The ethical dissertation, thus, would provide 
the intellectual analyses and clarifications propaedeutic to a more skilled 
encounter with what is the case, but could in no way replace practical 
upbringing (the formation of character), let alone the intuitive assess¬ 
ment of each singular circumstance - of this body to be cured, of the 
course to be taken in the midst of these currents, under this sky. A priori 
and for thoroughly essential reasons, ethics cannot be prescriptive, pre¬ 
cisely because it cannot embrace all possible circumstances and have in 
sight the infinite fecundity of time. 

The ethical treatises may at best offer “navigational instruments,” give 
instruction, contribute to establish the needed posture to steer “beauti¬ 
fully” through the often raging waters of life (one is reminded here of 
the simile of the city and the ship in Plato’s Republic ). For what is at stake 
in living is, as Aristotle notes following Calypso’s recommendation, to 
“keep the ship away from the surf and spray” (noga2; Odyssey XII.219). 
The virtues, aretai - these acquired “postures,” these dispositions that 
one “has” or "possesses” ( ekhein ) as one’s own habitus and habitat ( hexis ), 
which are proper to one in the sense of one’s very shape and structure - 
are formed through repeated practice and there is no discursive shortcut 
to them. It is this altogether practical substratum that furnishes determi¬ 
nant orientation in action and remains indispensable. 

Let us bring these remarks to a conclusion by surmising that impre¬ 
cision may not be seen as an imperfection. As will become increasingly 
perspicuous in the course of the unfolding of the treatise, it is logos, when 
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alienated from the binds of concrete particulars, which represents a prob¬ 
lem. Ethics is imprecise “concerning particulars”just as any other science 
is. But, unlike the other sciences, ethics recognizes and thematizes this. It 
understands that it is imprecise of necessity, because what is at stake, as in 
navigation, is to act while considering the kairos, the distinctive demand 
(propriety) of this moment and place. It is imprecise because it broad¬ 
ens the spectrum of attention to include all that may concern anyone in 
any circumstance, but no discourse could adequately circumscribe such 
a range. Paradoxically, it is precisely because of its imprecision, because 
it is grounded in world and experience as a whole, with no exclusions 
and abstractions, that ethics can be first philosophy, in the sense of archi¬ 
tectonic, fundamental, and most comprehensive. Again, imprecision is 
not a limit: if anything, abstraction (dis-anchored logos) is. But we shall 
return to this. 

j.3.2. The Always Already of Life 

Above we hinted at the importance of prior education in determining the 
communicational effectiveness of the ethical discourse. The listener who 
already received the proper education is in a position to be convinced 
of the principles without much difficulty and, from here, to proceed to 
infer the rest. But those who are not so disposed will hardly be permeable 
to what the logos says, hardly be touched by it. This is the problem starkly 
outlined at the very beginning of the Republic, where Plato diagnoses the 
impotence of logos vis-a-vis those who cannot or refuse to listen (327c). 
Logos is always and inevitably vulnerable to this possibility. Thus, a certain 
availability to the experience of listening and, most decisively, a conducive 
character structure, will determine whether or not the seed of logos will 
find favorable terrain and the soul bear its fruits. But logos alone will not 
force any kind of understanding if the principles, which are a matter of 
conviction and not demonstration, are not in place - or if one is not pre¬ 
pared to make them one’s own. 5 The Nicomachean Ethics ends with a series 
of reflections on this cluster of issues (Kappa 10). After pointing out the 
insufficiency of logos in the task of “making us good,” Aristotle proceeds to 
a sustained articulation of what could be called a certain “passivity of the 

5 After noting that “language can say nothing of the indivisibles” or the “simple” and that 
“no one has been as aware as Aristotle of the limits of philosophical discourse,” Pierre 
Hadot adds: “The limits of discourse are due also to its inability autonomously to transmit 
to the listener the knowing and, even more so, conviction. On its own, discourse cannot 
act on the auditor if there is no collaboration on the latter’s part” (Che cose la filosofia 
antica? [Turin: Einaudi, 1998], 86-7). Here and below, the translation is my own. 
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ethical,” showing how our dispositions and predisposition for the most 
part elude our self-mastery and capacity for self-determination: 

Some think that human beings become good by nature, others think that they 
do so by habituation [e6ei], still others by teaching [SiSayri]. Now it is clear that 
nature’s part is not in our own power to do anything about but is present in those 
who are truly fortunate through some divine cause. Perhaps discourse [ Aoyos] 
and teaching, too, cannot reach all human beings, but the soul of the listener, like 
the earth which is to nourish the seed, should first be cultivated by habit to enjoy 
or hate things beautifully; for he who lives according to passion would neither 
listen to a discourse which dissuades him nor understand it, and if he is disposed 
in this manner, how can he be persuaded to change? In general, passion seems 
to yield not to argument but to force [( 3 ioc]. So one’s character [to r)6os] must be 
somehow predisposed toward virtue, liking what is beautiful and disliking what is 
disgraceful. (ti7gb2t-32) 

As though in a proto-Spinozistic outlook, Aristotle’s concern with the pas¬ 
sions is rooted in the recognition of their primordial power to prejudge 
and predetermine. As we shall note again, however, this preoccupation 
does not result in an articulate analysis of the phenomena of human 
undergoing. 

If Nicomachus ends on such a note, it should also be said that it 
begins in a similar fashion and is throughout accompanied by this line of 
reflection. Aristotle repeatedly reminds us that we cannot overstate the 
importance of experience, empeiria, and of having received the pertinent 
upbringing, paideia, prior to being exposed to the ethical discussion. 
Those who lack the required experience remain indefinite, as it were. 
They lack limits, a sharp definition, their understanding is unfocused. A 
listener such as this may at best retain a thoroughly formal knowledge of 
the discourses and lectures heard, but will be unable to assimilate such 
a knowledge in its practical significance and teleological thrust toward 
action: 

Now a human being judges beautifully the things he knows, and it is of these that 
he is a good judge; so a good judge in a subject is one who is educated in that 
subject, and a good judge without qualification is one who is educated in every 
subject. In view of this, a young human being is not a proper student of politics; 
for he is inexperienced [orrrEipos] in actions concerned with human life, and 
discussions [Aoyoi] proceed from [premises concerning those actions] and deal 
with [those actions]. Moreover, being disposed to follow his passions [rradEcnv], 
he will listen in vain and without benefit, since the end of such discussions is 
not knowledge [yvcocns] but action. And it makes no difference whether he is 
young in age or youthful in character [fj©os], for his deficiency arises not from 
lack of time but because he lives and pursues things according to passion. For 
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knowledge about such matters in such a human being, as in those who are incon¬ 
tinent [cKKpocTEcnv] , becomes unprofitable; but in those who form their desires 
[Tots ope^eis ttoiouijievois] and act according to reason [Kcrra Aoyov], it becomes 
very beneficial. (iog4b2g-tog5ai 1) 

Thus, having listened to logos already, that is, having undergone the logos 
informing one’s own nature, all the way to one’s instincts and desires, 
makes it possible to listen to the logos of ethics in its embodied and expe¬ 
riential resonance. Youth means not having learned to align passion and 
reason, pathos and logos. Without such an alignment or harmonization, 
logos is empty, abstract. It neither touches nor otherwise affects action. As 
Aristotle anticipates, this is the structure of the problem of incontinence, 
which will be examined later. In a certain sense, then, the end to be 
brought about, that is, the human being in its harmonious actualization, 
must be presupposed in deed. The human being that the ethical inquiry 
attempts to put into sharp focus must be present as the listener of the 
inquiry to begin with. At a later stage, Aristotle will say that nothing less 
than the ultimate end, the good, is brought into view by virtue, that is, 
in a way, determined by character, prior to all analysis. Accordingly, only 
those who are already virtuous would see it. 

Aristotle again emphasizes the function of prior experience as he sug¬ 
gests that we should always start from where we are, from where we have 
always already started, and establish principles from there where we find 
ourselves, from what is familiar. Having received an adequate kind of 
upbringing, in this sense, would amount to a beginning all the more 
auspicious: 

Probably we should begin from things which are known [y vcopipcov] to us. Accord¬ 
ingly, he who is to listen effectively to lectures concerning beautiful and just things 
and, in general, to subjects dealt with by politics, should be brought up beautifully 
in ethical habits; for the beginning is the fact [apyij y&p T ° oti], and if this fact 
should appear to be adequate, there will be no further need of the why of it. Such 
a human being either has or can easily get principles. As for the one who lacks 
both, let him listen to the words of Hesiod: 

that man is best of all who himself apprehends [voqcrq] all; 

... he is also good who trusts a good advisor; 

but he who neither can himself apprehend [voeq] nor, listening to 
another, 

takes what he hears into his heart, this man is useless. (iog5b4-i3) 

The apt formulation or description of the fact, of the that, provides a 
principle, stops the concatenation of causes that would otherwise go on 
ad infinitum. Once again, we find here an intimation of the sufficiency 
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of reason inherent in action, in praxis — of the reason that is at work in a 
certain mode of being alive, the reason according to which ethical habits, 
that is, character, are formed. The one who has enjoyed a harmonious 
beginning, who knows first hand the fact of a “beautiful” education, will 
know how to recognize a fact as an adequate beginning, without asking 
for the “why” of it beyond a certain point. In his chagrin at those who 
neither have principles nor display the ability to acquire them through a 
correct receptivity, Aristotle quotes Hesiod from Works and Days (293(1.). 
If they lack even the capacity for listening to the wisdom at hand, let them 
listen to the poet announcing their irrelevance qua human beings. A few 
centuries later, Sextus (adversus Mathematicos 7.132) will have reported a 
saying by Heraclitus analogously lamenting the inability to listen on part 
of the many or, more precisely, their lack of comprehension even after 
having heard:. “Of this logos here, which always is,” Heraclitus would have 
said, “human beings lack understanding [c^uvetoi], both before hearing 
[aKoOcrai] and when they first have heard | aKoucravTss j it.” They listened 
to lectures, were variously exposed to logos, yet remained untouched and 
unchanged. They are unable to experience the logos, whether in words 
or in deeds: “for while all comes to be according to this logos [koto tov 
Aoyov tovSe] , they resemble those who lack experience when they expe¬ 
rience such words [etteoov] and deeds [ipycov] as I lay out [6iqyEU|jiai], 
dividing [SioapEoov] each according to nature [Korrcx <pu<nv] and saying 
[cppa^cov] how it holds itself.” However, in this experiential impoverish¬ 
ment, one’s knowledge remains empty and formulaic, having no vibrant 
relation to what and how one lives: “But what they do when awake escapes 
| AavOavEi | them,” Heraclitus is said to have concluded, ‘just as they forget 
[ETtiAavOdvovTai] what they do when asleep” (22B1). 

On Aristode’s part, the warnings against the disconnection between 
knowledge and action are innumerable. Here is a related moment in 
Magna moralia focusing on the fact that knowledge, in and of itself, does 
not change one’s condition. Of course, this line of thinking constitutes 
the prelude of the critique of logos developed in a more sustained way 
in the course of the analysis of incontinence, but also pervasive in the 
treatises of the Metaphysics. The author of Magna moralia points out: 

One may ask a question of this kind: Supposing that I know all this, shall I be 
happy? For they fancy they will. But this is not so. None of these other man¬ 
ners of knowledge imparts to the one who learns the use [xpfjcnv] and activ¬ 
ity [enactment, activation, actualizadon] [EVEpyEiav]; but the habit [e^iv] alone 
[does]. No more in this case does knowing these matters impart the use (for, 
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as we say, happiness is activity), but the habit; and happiness does not consist 
in knowing its implications, but comes from using them. However, it does not 
pertain to the present study to impart the use and enactment of these things; for 
indeed no other knowledge imparts the use but the habit. (i2o8a3i-b2) 

Three times, in this brief passage, it is stated that it is the habit, the pos¬ 
session of a certain psychological and practical formation ( hexis ), which 
confers the khresis and energeia, the usage and activation, the power to take 
up that which presents itself and put it to its proper use, letting it follow 
its course of actualization. 1 ’ This enactment or, in fact, self-enactment, 
alone can make one happy. On their own, neither the properly ethical 
discourse nor any other science can give the power to actualize oneself, that 
is to say, to enjoy the fulfillment and fullness we call happiness. Indeed, as 
we shall see even better in a moment, it is for quite systemic reasons that 
prior ethical formation is necessary in order to be able to listen correctly 
to the ethical discourse, to make that discourse substantial and concrete: 
the ethical discourse, like any discourse, cannot capture the particulars; no 
discourse can give the perception, sensible and intuitive, of particulars, 
facts, and concomitant principles. Hence, when Aristotle says that the 
aim of this discourse is “not knowledge but action,” and hence declares 
that experiential supplementation is needed in order to touch the stratum 
of lived experience, he is stating a necessity characterizing discourse as 
such, not something secondary and dispensable. Indeed, we might call 
prior experience or education, the fact that life has always already taken 
place, always already shaped, molded one, the ineffable supplement of logos. 
The logos that desires to embrace “facts” as they are, to open up to that 
which it cannot reduce to itself, and, hence, not to remain formal, needs 
the integration of life in its in (de) finite excess and priority. Or, to put it 
otherwise, logos must be practically owned. 

Among other things, as was already observed, this is also why Aristo¬ 
tle’s Nicomachean Ethics and ethical expositions in general are essentially 
and necessarily non-prescriptive. Circumstances, in their infinite spatio- 
temporal mutability, cannot simply be discursively contained. Again, the 
author of Magna moralia, by reference to the discussion of the “perfect” 
syllogism and the constitution of the major (or unqualified) and minor 
(or particular) premise in Prior Analytics A 1-4, addresses the problem of 


6 On happiness as use and actualization, khresis and energeia, of excellent habit, see Magna 
moralia 118^31—5. 
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the translation of knowledge into particularity, and the ultimate excess 
of particularity vis-a-vis discourse: 

In turn, this can be made manifest by reference to our analytical treatises. There 
we said that the syllogism comes to be from two premises, the first being univer¬ 
sal [xaSoAou], and the second subordinate to it and particular [ettI pepous]. For 
example: “I know how to cure [how to create health in] all the human beings 
suffering from fever”; “This one here suffers from fever”; “Therefore, I know how 
to cure this one.” Now there are cases in which I know the universal knowledge 
but not the particular. Here comes to be the possibility of error for the one who 
has knowledge. [He says:] “I know how to cure all the sufferers from fever; but 
whether this man suffers from fever, I don’t know.” Likewise, the same error may 
occur in the case of the incontinent, who possesses knowledge. It may be that the 
incontinent has the universal knowledge that such and such things are evil and 
hurtful, and yet not know which things in particular are evil. Thus, he will make 
mistakes although he has knowledge; for he has the universal one, but not the 
particular. (120^24-40) 

The author of Magna moralia highlights the ultimate inexplicability 
of the particular. Learning the principle is impossible if one cannot stop 
the chain of questioning, if one cannot discern the fact, the “that,” in the 
things themselves. The same inexhaustibility in logos can be attributed 
to the passions, pathe - to that undergoing that, under auspicious con¬ 
ditions, that is, in the case of the excellent human being, does not inter¬ 
fere with nous carrying out its own work (ergon energein, i2o8a2o), but in 
fact constitutes the very condition thereof: 

“Yes,” someone may say, “but what is the bearing of the passions when they do 
not hinder [nous]} And when do they hold themselves in such a way? For that I 
do not know.” It is not easy to reply to a question such as this. Nor is it easy for 
the physician, when, for instance, he prescribes a decoction of barley “in case,” 
he says, “the patient is feverish.” “But how do I perceive [aicrOdvoiJiai] that he is 
feverish?” “When,” he says, “you see that he is pale.” “How will I discern [EiSqcrGo] 
this pallor?” Thereupon the physician has to understand. “If you do not yourself 
have the perception [ai'cr6r|cnv] of this,” he will say, “there is no [teaching].” The 
reason [Aoyos] is common and equally underlies other cases. The same holds for 
the knowledge [yvcopi^Eiv] of the passions. One must oneself contribute toward 
the perception. (1208322-30) 

Thus, whether considering upbringing and education, experience, or 
the emotions underlying action as well as intellectual activity, the Aris¬ 
totelian discourse underlines how the prior psycho-practical formation 
determines the way in which one will be able to receive knowledge, to 
listen and understand - and whether such a learning will be effortlessly 
acquired or, on the contrary, irremediably compromised. Again, in this 
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last passage we almost hear a nascent invitation to a kind of psychoanalysis, 
or to a phenomenology of lived experience: to an analysis of the passions 
and emotions, evidently based on intuitive and descriptive beginnings. 

j.3.3. Dialectical Ground 

The Aristotelian discourse, ethical and otherwise, is so thoroughly dialec¬ 
tical in tenor as to warrant here only the most circumscribed remarks. In 
the course of our reading we will find many occasions to underline the 
ubiquity of dialectical qualifications. Dialectic presents itself as a kind of 
excavation, as a digging into the familiar, into the current opinions and 
communal stipulations - or as the unfolding, the explication, of what is 
enfolded, implicated, within the familiar. The movement from priority 
according to us to priority according to being lies in this operation of 
deepening, in not going anywhere else, remaining where one already 
is, only discarding outer layers in order to come closer to the heart of 
the matter. Starting from the prevalent views, from what “we” say, thus, 
dialectic yields the principle by clarifying the fact, making manifest in an 
articulate fashion the common perception of it. 

In a statement again making a start from desire as the motivation and 
moving force of inquiry, Aristotle acknowledges happiness as the highest 
good to which human beings aspire and, therefore, as the end underlying 
the investigation of ethics. It is on the “almost” unanimous agreement 
among humans that this acknowledgment rests. The name concerning 
which most people agree, however, is filled with quite heterogeneous, 
even incompatible meanings, determined by one’s degree of wisdom and 
by the mutability of opinions, whether due to the intrinsic fickleness of 
the human psyche or to contingent factors such as suffering or poverty, 
in whose power one lives: 

To resume, since all knowledge and every intention desire some good, let us 
discuss what is that which is aimed at by politics and what is the highest of all 
goods achievable by action. Most people are almost agreed as to its name; for 
both ordinary and cultivated people call it “happiness,” and both regard living 
well and acting well as being the same as being happy. But there is disagreement as 
to what happiness is, and the account of it given by ordinary people is not similar 
to that given by the wise. For some regard it as something obvious or apparent, 
such as pleasure or wealth or honor, while others regard it something else; and 
often the same man changes his mind about it, for when suffering from diseases 
he regards it as being health, when poor as being wealth, and when he becomes 
conscious of his ignorance he marvels at those who discuss something great and 
beyond his comprehension. Again, some held that beside these particular goods 
there exists something by itself, and that it is this which causes these particulars 
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to be good. To examine all these doctrines would perhaps be rather fruitless, but 
it is sufficient to examine only those which are most prevalent or are thought to 
be based on some reason. (1095a15-31) 

Most of the times, then, people are caught within a kind of compensatory 
logic, such that one may define happiness reactively, only as the coun¬ 
terpart of a reversal of fortune. And yet, at times, when one is no longer 
preoccupied with such matters, it may happen that one envisages hap¬ 
piness in becoming more acquainted with things marvelous, inducing 
wonder. This is the case of those who pursue study and discussion - such 
as the Platonists, for instance, considered shordy afterward, unlike oth¬ 
ers holding worthless opinions. But the philosophers’ opinions are not 
the only ones that must be taken into consideration. Aristotle could not 
be more emphatic in recognizing the foundation established through 
the practice of inclusive dialogue: the very fact of being widespread, or 
of being “considered” somehow reasonable, in and of itself confers to 
certain opinions their worth. 

As the sustained exercise of communal stipulation, evidently, dialec¬ 
tical involvement reflects the ways of life of those involved. Illuminated, 
again, is the role of what is always already presupposed in order for dis¬ 
course and discussion to begin, what is the case always, already, and in 
a determining way. It is on the ground of life that decisions concerning 
life, how to live, are made; it is on the ground of what appears, of what is 
experienced that opinions are formed. 

Let us continue from the point at which we digressed. It is not unreasonable that 
what human beings regard the good or happiness to be seems to come from their 
ways of living. Thus ordinary people or those who are most vulgar regard it as 
being pleasure, and in view of this they like a life of sensual pleasure.... Men of 
culture and action seek a life of honor; for the end of political life is almost this. 
But this good appears rather superficial to be what is sought; for it is thought 
[6oKeT] to depend on those who bestow rather than on those who receive honor, 
whereas we presage [|javT£u6|je6a] that the good is something which belongs to 
the man who possesses it and cannot be taken away from him easily, (loggb 15-28) 

Elusive as this discursive ground may be, Aristotle is very careful not to 
treat the result of dialectical negotiations as a mere arbitrary matter that, 
in other circumstances and by reference to other socio-cultural coordi¬ 
nates, could have been resolved in altogether different ways. Here he 
juxtaposes the twofold source of the belief in principles. On the one 
hand, one is convinced of a principle, and thereby acquires it, thanks 
to what “seems” to be the case, what “is opined” ( dokei ). On the other 
hand, an element exceeding shared opinion, something like a pre- or 
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non-cliscursive certainty, seems without fail to guide one from within, 
compelling assent out of its intuitive evidence. Remarkably enough, for 
this element Aristotle utilizes the language of divination, manteuomai. 

In the Topics dialectic is at first defined as that mode of logos or discus¬ 
sion, sullogismos, moving from opined premises, ex endoxon (ioobi8). And 
yet, dialogical exchange does not simply concern issues that remain sub¬ 
ject to contestation or negotiation. Rather, dialectic also gives articulation 
to those immediate intuitions through which one divines principles that 
are not doubted; it brings into a spoken outline the unspoken certainty 
that commands belief. Such a certainty, too, is subject to discussion and 
receives its definition in virtue of it. Indeed, this would be the proper work 
of culture. Thus, the difference between principles or premises that are 
“first and true” and those that are merely opinable hypotheses is rather 
evanescent. It lies in the fact that the former “carry belief [ttiutiv] through 
themselves and not through others” (ioobig-20), that is, need discur¬ 
sive assessment not so much in order to obtain credibility but, instead, in 
order to be drawn out, described. 

It could be said, then, that dialectic is the speaking of thinking, or even 
the exercise of thinking together. That by dialectic we should understand that 
cluster of practices thanks to which intuition, what we divine in virtue of 
our lived and shared experience, is formulated, brought into logos. And 
that what emerges here is a certain irreducibility of thinking to know¬ 
ing or demonstrating, of thinking to logic, finally the irreducibility of 
logos to itself. For logos, overflowing apodictic exercise as well as the self¬ 
articulation of reason, in dialectic presents itself primordially as dialogos, 
as that gathering in (de) finitely prior with respect to any human endeavor 
as such - as the being together heeding which any endeavor may find its 
beginning. Shortly after the considerations in the opening of the Topics, 
Aristotle explains that the study, the pragmateia there proposed, can be 
useful, among other things, 

in relation to the first principles of each science; for it is impossible to say anything 
about them from the principles proper to the science at issue, since the principles 
are first in relation to everything, and it is necessary to deal with them through 
the opined premises [ 5 ia 6e tcov mpi ekctcftcc ev5o{;cov] on each point. This per¬ 
tains peculiarly, or most appropriately, to dialectic; for, being fit for investigation 
[s^ETacTTiKp], it has the path [66ov] to the principles of all inquiries [pe6o5cov]. 
(ioia37-b4) 

The first principles, those common to all the sciences and making the 
sciences possible, are in this way revealed in their dialectical character. 
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Such would be the essential role and continuing task of dialogue, of the 
weaving that weaves human beings together. Again, it is not the case that 
ethics alone, in its imprecision and practical focus, can only be dialecti¬ 
cally grounded. Rather, the sciences themselves, each and all of them, are 
ultimately based on dialectically defined principles - where, of course, 
dialectically defined means articulated through the practices of commu¬ 
nication and commonality, and hence essentially belonging in the phe- 
nomenality and phenomenology of human ethos. 

These findings converge with what was pointed out in the Prelude, 
concerning the sensible and inductive conditions for the possibility of 
the sciences (8ia38-bg). It is Aristotle himself who, at the very end of 
the Posterior Analytics, in one sweeping gesture intimates the unity of “nous 
as principle of science” (a “principle of principle,” because through it 
principles are acquired) and fact, pragma. The sciences would be related 
to both nous and pragma in like manner ( homoios ) (100615-17). 

1.3.4. Ethics as a Making 

Ethics, then, does not admit of abstract generalizations, universal formu¬ 
lations, or reductions to calculation. It rests on previous ethical formation. 
It is essentially dialectical. Its imprecision “concerning particulars” is due 
to its adherence to the moment in its absolute singularity, for “those who 
are to act must always consider what pertains to the kairos as in medical art 
or navigation” (noqag-io). Resting on such prior practical conditions 
is by no means distinctive of ethics, but ethics consciously highlights and 
dwells on this circularity. Ethics is that discourse, that logos, which recog¬ 
nizes itself in and as deed. 

To speak of the dialectical, in fact altogether ethical terrain of ethics, 
entails, no doubt, the intimation that one will never have started from 
knowledge in the strict sense, for there is no knowledge that would encom¬ 
pass the entire spectrum of experience, of the possible, of the singular. 
Because of this, it was suggested above that ethics cannot be purely pre¬ 
scriptive, for it cannot abstract and generalize matters pertaining to unre¬ 
peatable circumstances, which are by definition irreducible. Or it may be 
that ethics does prescribe, yet not in the sense that it comprehends and 
anticipates every possible occasion or spatio-temporal configuration, but 
rather in the sense that it offers points of reference, “navigational tools,” 
orienting suggestions. In this way, prescribing comes to coincide with 
bringing forth guidelines (laws and regulations) that provide perimeter 
and parameters for the human venture. 

However, the beginning of ethics in the midst of the ethical would 
also seem to entail that ethics cannot be seen, strictly speaking, as an 
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exercise of poiesis, as a tekhne, an art or artful production - at least, not 
if we understand tekhne according to the model laid out by Plato in the 
Timaeus, that is to say, as producing by imitating an eidetic object. This is 
precisely how the celestial demiurge is envisioned at work, bringing forth 
the cosmos thanks to the contemplation and mimetic reproduction of an 
idea, which would subsist in its integrity prior to and separate from the 
becoming of the productive effort. It would appear, then, that ethics is 
not poietic in this sense, for it has no prior idea of that which it sets out 
to bring about, namely, the happy or good human being. 

And yet, Aristotle quite consistently turns to the language of making, of 
creativity, to characterize the ethico-political discourse and action. “For,” 
he says, “we posited the end of politics to be the highest good, and poli¬ 
tics takes the greatest care in making [ttoieTtcxi] the citizens of a certain 
quality, that is, making [Trorrjaoa] them good and disposed to beautiful 
actions” (10991330-32). In turn, the politician or lawgiver is presented 
as an arkhitekton, a master tekhnites : “The true statesman, too, is thought 
to have made the greatest effort in studying excellence, for his wish is 
[pouAeTcxi] to make [ttoieiv] the citizens good and obedient to the laws” 
(1 i02a7-io). Whether skillfully or poorly done, the aim of the lawgiver is 
such an intervention in the human surroundings, this way of taking things 
up, reshaping and reorienting them: “For it is by letting citizens acquire 
certain habits that legislators make [rroiouaiv] them good, and this is 
what every legislator wishes. But legislators who do not do [rroiouaiv] 
this well are making a mistake; and good government differs from bad 
government in this respect” (1103134-6). Of course, let this be said in 
passing, what is aimed at by the lawmaker is anything but an acquiescent 
citizen, easily controlled and passively subjected to the rules. This would 
be, at best, a distorted interpretation of the political operation. In other 
words, the “architectonic” and creative quality of the lawmaker does not 
automatically translate into the manipulative sway of the ruler over the 
ruled, let alone of the control of knowledge over action. For, as Aristotle, 
echoing Plato, notes in the Politics (i282a20-q), ultimately the one who 
can authoritatively assess something produced is not the maker, but the 
user. If the fecundity of the lawmaker is understood as the ability to pro¬ 
duce laws and other instruments for “navigation,” it is the “user,” in this 
case the one who navigates, that is, lives, who “knows” what allows him or 
her to do so well. 

At any rate, what must be underlined here is that Aristotle’s repeated 
affirmations of the productive function of the ethico-political investiga¬ 
tion necessitate a re-thinking of poiesis, of tekhne itself, aside from and 
beyond the model of production following eidetic contemplation. Ethics, 
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therefore, may be acknowledged as indeed productive, but in such a 
way as to cast a quite different light on production. Far from resting on 
the clarity of the eidetic, artful production is revealed as starting from a 
twofold difficulty. In its doubly difficult beginning, the productive under¬ 
taking (1) sets out to bring forth what is not yet fully defined and, thus, 
(2) has to clarify to itself, while already on the way, what is to be brought 
forth, that is, the paradigm itself of the bringing forth. In this sense, pro¬ 
duction (ethics itself qua productive) presents itself less as methodos than 
as hodos - as that manner of intervention that, venturing to bring forth 
that which, by definition, is not yet the case, but only a vision thus far 
indefinite and underdetermined, draws its path for the first time. To put 
it in strictly Aristotelian language, we might say that the bringing forth 
that ethics names is architecture without geometry. 7 

Again, this difficulty is, properly speaking, not a limit. It marks the 
overflowing resources of a science that does not contemplate its object(s) 
from a distance or from a position of separation, but rather contemplates 
its own belonging in and with its other (s). Ethics is grafted upon, chan¬ 
neled into the becoming out of which it folds its own beginning. And 
it is at this most basic, most elementary level that ethics is productive, 
reveals, brings forth: for all intervention in becoming, all channeling 
into or grafting upon becoming (and what would be excluded from so 
doing?) is in one sense or another poietic, because it alters becoming, 
impresses a certain course upon being that becomes. It inscribes itself 
into being changing it, making it what it is. To the extent that a purely 


7 Far from reducing politics or action to tekhne, through politics Aristotle shows tekhne as a 
poiein that is no mere presupposition and copying of an eidetic original; the making here 
at stake is a making without and prior to a paradigm - at the limit, the making of the 
paradigm itself. Understood in terms of detachment from the practical, as contemplation 
of the eidetic in order to shape the practical, tekhne seems to be at odds with the thrust of 
Aristotle's thinking. But tekhne thus understood may already be a myth in Plato himself. 
In Resp. II we witness the building of the city in the absence of any accessible paradigm; the 
making is undertaken precisely because of the essential impossibility of contemplation 
and is, therefore, a groping in the dark. The interlocutors produce an eidolon in order 
to make up for the eidos they cannot contemplate. The entire dialogue revolves around 
such an unsettled making and, even in its concluding Book, reiterates the complexity 
involved in bringing forth, revealing the measure of making to be not so much an eidetic 
pattern but the community of “users” (601c). After all, even the “contemplative” maker 
at work in the Timaeus is evoked through a “likely,” “imaginal” logos or muthos. In this 
light, the Arendtian diagnosis of the Platonic subordination of politics or action to tekhne 
(to a tekhne understood, with Heidegger, in its knowing, contemplative, and potentially 
manipulative detachment) appears profoundly problematic. See Hannah Arendt, The 
Human Condition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958). Consider also John Sallis, 
“The Politics of the chora,” in Platonic Legacies (Albany: SUNYPress, 2004), 27-45. 
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theoretical stance is impossible, ethics (indeed, thought or discourse tout 
court ) is poietic, unfolds being, is implicated in being’s unfolding, does 
not simply observe. As a primordial, almost imperceptible framing, ethics 
makes certain shapes of comportment, of community, even of thinking, 
possible, encouraged, others invisible, unlikely. Ethics or politics, then, 
emerges as a poietic-performative discourse: it is involved in bringing 
about and bringing forth the world it tries to encounter and understand. 
It is implicated in the movement it strives to investigate. It is moved by an 
understanding of the good, desiring and striving toward the good, even 
as it tries to inquire about the good. 

2 . ON HAPPINESS 

If the dialectical character of premises is evident throughout the ethics, it 
becomes most notable in the introduction of the main theme, happiness. 
Here, proceeding from what is more known to us to what is less known, 
Aristotle progressively casts light on happiness as the highest good, and, 
hence, as the highest moment of human finality and projection. Pro¬ 
ceeding from what is closer and more known to us means starting by 
acknowledging the ground of shared conversation, the habit of exchange 
in virtue of which opinions on the subject are layered. As we saw already 
(1095315-31), it is thanks to the virtually unanimous agreement that 
happiness is established as the highest good to begin with. From here, 
Aristotle initiates a deepening process whereby the dialectical ground is 
assessed, the most prominent views examined. The discussion unravels 
from within the practice of dialectic, that is, as thoroughly immersed in 
the order of becoming, of the phenomenal, of the experiential. It is here 
that the shifting of opinions, the instability of agreements, the overall 
plasticity of the “ground” are heeded. 

After a few considerations on sensation, induction, and habituation 
as ways of perceiving principles, and on principles as “facts” on whose 
description any inquiry hinges, Aristotle turns to the discussions sur¬ 
rounding happiness. The worth of this most basic dialectical layer is 
assessed as follows: 

We should consider this [principle] not only from the conclusion and from 
[premises] leading to its definition [Aoyos], but also from what human beings say 
[ek tcov AeyopEvcov] about it; for all things that belong to it are in harmony with a 
true [definition of it], but truth is soon bound to be in disharmony with respect to 
a false [definition of it]. Now goods have been divided into three [kinds]: those 
which have been called “external,” those regarding [nspi] the soul, and those 
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regarding the body; and we say that those regarding the soul are the most impor¬ 
tant [KupicoTaTa] and are goods in the highest degree. We posit actions [rtpa^eis] 
and [psychological] activities [evepytias] regarding the soul. So our account must 
have been stated beautifully, at least according to this doctrine [6oE;av], which 
is an old one and agreed upon by all philosophers. It is also correctly said that 
the end is certain actions or activities; for it is in such a manner that the goods 
regarding the soul come to be [yivETca] , and not from the external goods. The 
statement that the happy human being lives well [eu £t]v] and acts well [eu TTpcrr- 
teiv] , too, is in harmony with the definition of happiness; for we have almost said 
that happiness is living well [eu^coicc] or acting well [tuTtpa^ia]. (iog8bg-22) 


To be noticed in this passage is the convergence, almost the coincidence 
of action, praxis, and activity (or actuality, activation), energeia. This is fur¬ 
ther reinforced by the concluding description of happiness, later said to 
be the excellent “activation or activity of the soul” in its fullness (1I02a5~ 
6), as “acting well,” eu prattein or eupraxia. But the co-significance of 
praxis and energeia was already clearly announced when the “task” of the 
human being was said to be an “activity or action of the soul with reason” 
(iog8ai4). The implication seems to be that the work of actualization, 
however psychological, is as such a practical matter, a matter of action. 
Certainly, the “activity of the soul” according to excellence and not with¬ 
out logos, or, in other words, the pursuit of the goods “regarding the 
soul,” will not have been a disembodied matter, detached from worldly 
involvement. Among other things, this should alert us to the difficulties 
presented by the term psukhe, which we translate as “soul” but should 
by no means automatically understand as opposed to, let alone separate 
from, body. 

In addition and according to these remarks, let us simply underline 
again the practical-active ground for the emergence of the highest good. 
In order rhetorically to provide a confirmation for the position outlined, 
concerning the highest dignity of the goods pertaining to the soul, Aris¬ 
totle resorts to the “ancient doctrine,” the doxa palaia maintained not by 
the wise, but by all those who pursue wisdom, the philosophers. As for 
the view that happiness is “living well,” its confirmation is based, without 
further examination, on its dialectical plausibility. What “we almost said” 
earlier, simply based on what “both ordinary and educated people” say 
(iog5ai8-21), is now definitely validated by noting that it “harmonizes” 
with the definition of happiness, which, in turn, rests on premises cru¬ 
cially dialectical. The strange and inevitable circularity of discourse could 
hardly be exhibited more lucidly. 
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2.1. Happiness: The Beyond-Human Perfection of Human Beings 

Let us, first of all, attempt to hear the Greek word eudaimonia, which we 
are all too readily inclined to translate as “happiness,” in its energy and 
resonance. The word eudaimonia evokes the benevolent and beneficial 
sway of the daimon, and, hence, the sense of harmonious connection with 
or attunement to the daimonic. Indicated here is the cluster of conditions 
supporting a being in its becoming, protecting and promoting it along 
the trajectory of its unfolding. 

As a prefix, eu- carries an adverbial value, expressing that something 
is taking place well, harmoniously. In its nominalized form, eu signifies 
that which is excellent, eminendy good. Aristotle, for instance, uses it in 
this way at iog7b27, where to eu is associated with goodness, tagathon .' s 
He also speaks of to eu as final cause, “that for the sake of which,” in On 
Sensation and Sensibles (437a!), just as Plato does in the Timaeus , when 
describing how the celestial maker devised the good, to eu, in “all that was 
becoming.” To eu is here designated as “divine” cause, in contrast to the 
“necessary” ones (68e). 

On the other hand, daimon constitutes a figure of the divine. How¬ 
ever, aside from a particular god or goddess, it may more broadly con¬ 
vey the range of phenomena making the deity manifest, the signs of 
divinity at work, or even the strange, extraordinary quality of altogether 
ordinary human circumstances. In the Symposium, as is well known, the 
daimon is described as a mediating figure: neither human nor properly 
divine, it holds together the spheres of the human and the divine by 
securing the exchanges between them. This is the bridging image of 
the messenger, of the one who dwells in between and weaves together 
that which only appears to be mutually extraneous. Daimon, thus, names 
the subtle work of communication, the manifold propagation of energy, 
signs, and impulses across heterogeneous domains. In this sense, the 
daimonic both transcends and uniquely concerns human matters. It is 
irreducible but not at all extraneous to them. In fact, it concerns human 
affairs precisely to the extent that these are not self-enclosed but distinc¬ 
tively marked by an openness to that which exceeds them, or even sur¬ 
rounds and contains them. It could be said, consequently, that the daimon, 
whether a divine figure, incomplete deity, or manifestation of divine work, 


In Aristotle this nominalization is frequent. See, for instance, Metaphysics 984b! 1, 988a 14, 
i02ibi5, and i092b26. 
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illuminates the human as that to which an openness to the radically other 
is proper. 

In the Republic, the theme of transmission, translation, and interpreta¬ 
tion linked to the daimonic receives yet another variation. In the conclud¬ 
ing vision of the souls’journey from life to death and back again to life, 
we are shown how the souls are led to choose a life, bios, to which they 
will be bound “by necessity.” Making such a fateful choice means at once 
selecting a daimon (6i7d-e). In this sense, daimon names the tutelary fig¬ 
ure accompanying the soul across the threshold between death and life 
as well as through the various thresholds and stages of life. It conveys the 
soul onto the shore of life and, from here onward, it has both the func¬ 
tion of guiding and safekeeping. It is both guardian and fate, protective 
and binding. Daimon is the life itself that one has chosen and will thereby, 
from birth on, whether consciously or not, begin to unfold. In this con¬ 
nection, we are reminded of Heraclitus’ saying ethos anthropdi daimon, 
establishing the identity, for a human being, of character and daimon 
(22Bng). For it is indeed ethos, character, which determines the manner 
of a human being’s dwelling and thereby secures one to a certain course 
of life. Because of this, in the Topics Aristotle can say that being happy, 
eudaimdn, is the condition of one “whose Scd|j«v is effective or excellent 
| CTTrouSaios | ” (112a37). Eudaimonia, in this intimation, means being well 
guided, accompanied through life in an excellent way. In other words, 
it names the excellent carrying-out of the task of being, that is, of living. 
According to the connotation of spoudaios, suggesting a certain intensity 
and saturation, eudaimonia denotes prosperity, abundance. In relation 
to the task of living, therefore, it designates flourishing, brimming with 
health and well-being, thriving. 

But there is yet another trait of the daimonic that needs to be drawn out, 
because it carries the utmost relevance in the Aristotelian discussion of 
eudaimonia. In the etymological play that is Plato’s Cratylus, by reference 
to Hesiod, Socrates recalls the first human beings to be born, those of the 
“golden race.” They were covered over by fate, moira, and now, daimones 
under the earth, they are “guardians of human beings” ( Works i22ff.). 
Socrates suggests that those primeval human beings were not said to be 
golden because made of gold, but because “good and beautiful,” that 
is, also, “prudent,” 9povi|jioi. Hence, he concludes, Hesiod called them 
daimones because they were daemones, knowing and experienced, and so 
“I assert that every man who is good, whether living or dead, is daimonic 
[SaiiJioviov eTvoci], and is correctly called a daimon” ( 3970-3981:) . Aside 
from the plausibility of the etymology, what is crucial in this text is the 
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indication of a perfection that is altogether human, however designated 
as “golden.” To be sure, such a perfection may exceed the condition of 
most humans as we know them in the current era, that “of iron. ” Socrates’ 
comparison between the divine human beings of the origins and those 
of our time, in fact, reminds us of another Heraclitean statement: “a man 
is called an infant before a Salucov, like a child before a human being” 
(22B79). 

And yet, Socrates also underlines that a human being, even among 
those living at present, may actualize the traits of a daimon, that is to say, 
exercise his or her capacity for excellence, manifesting prudence and 
goodness in living beautifully. The implication in the Platonic passage is 
that humans harmoniously supported and supplemented by the daimonic 
would, in away, be returned to their originary plenitude and perfection, 
that of the golden kind. In this sense, the mythical time “of gold” is least 
of all a matter of chronological past, but a possibility that may always be 
enacted, however “covered over.” We could say, consequently, that divin¬ 
ity, the divinity consisting of the goodness and beauty of the first human 
race, is properly human. More precisely, we can say that, thus understood, 
divinity is properly human potential. As is variously announced in Nico- 
machean Ethics Alpha and tersely declared in Magna moralia, eudaimonia is 
“an end that is complete or perfect [teAos teAeiov] ; and the complete or 
perfect end is the good and the end of all that is good [Taya 0 ov ecttl kcxI 
teAos tgov ayaOcov] ” (1 i84ai4). 

Again, it is toward the utmost perfection and completion (1184.138), 
toward the sense of full actualization that the human being strives. The 
thrust beyond itself is proper to the human. Of course, in light of the 
open structure of the thrust beyond, which is the structure of desire itself, 
“proper” can in no way simply be a matter of propriety, let alone owner¬ 
ship or property. 

2.2. Belonging of Human Life to Happiness 

As we saw above, then, happiness means living well, or “doing [acting] 
well and living well [to eO TrpaTTEiv xai eO £rjv] ” (Magna moralia 1184810). 
Whatever the mode of being at stake may be, happiness entails that the 
being is or lives in such a way as to give itself over fully to what or who it is, 
or is to be. Such a way of living is the working of an attunement to what 
exceeds one, in order more genuinely to be oneself; the relinquishing 
of one’s self-enclosure in order, paradoxically, to find one’s complete¬ 
ness and completion. In this sense, living involves setting the necessary 
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(though not sufficient) conditions for something divine, that is, essen¬ 
tially human, to occur, to light up in one’s life. It could be said, thus, that 
such a way of living does not amount to a merely human-made achieve¬ 
ment. Or it may be understood in altogether human terms, provided 
that “human” here designates something more, or less, something other 
than self-determination. The divine would essentially name the human 
precisely qua wondrous, not subject to either mastery or control, whether 
individual or communal. 

Aristotle raises the question concerning the character, origin, and 
attainability of human happiness on a number of occasions. In consider¬ 
ing the overall condition of openness to what comes and is not in one’s 
control, he discerns factors that can be designated as “natural” or “divine” 
and others pertaining to teaching, upbringing, and the manifold of sur¬ 
rounding influences. In Eudemian Ethics he states: 

First we must consider in what the good life consists and how it is achieved - 
whether all those who are designated “happy” [euScupoves] become so by nature 
[tpucTEi] , as with tallness and shortness and differing in complexion, or through 
learning [pa@f)CT£cos] , such that there would be a certain science of happiness, 
or through some training [daKf]a£cos] (for there are many features belonging 
to human beings, which are neither according to nature nor to study, but to 
habituation [e0kt0eTcjiv] - bad ones for those badly habituated and useful ones 
for those usefully habituated [xprjcrTd 6 e toTs xP r l crT “s] ) • Or does it come in none 
of these ways, but either through an inspiration breathed upon the possessed 
enthusiast by a certain daimonion [ETruivoia Saipoviou tivos djcrrrEp Ev@ou<jid£ovTEs], 
as in the case of human beings caught by a nymph [vuu<poAr|TTToi] or a god 
[©eoAtititoi] , or else through fortune [tuxt|v] (for many say that happiness is 
good fortune [eutuxiuv] )? (1214315-26) 

Aristotle surmises that a felicitous configuration of soul, and hence order 
of living, may be attained by nature, by the rapture inspired by the 
daimonic or divine, by systematic (scientific) study, or by training and 
habituation. All these manners of self-realization point to factors exceed¬ 
ing one’s own autarchic self-positing. Even scientific inquiry, which aims 
at a rational mastery of the question of happiness and whose intrinsic 
logic exhibits a certain autonomy vis-a-vis imponderable, extrinsic fluc¬ 
tuations, is ultimately not “self-made,” resting as it does on cultural ini¬ 
tiation and experientially obtained principles. It is eudaimonia that, qua 
final and most complete end, is “autarchic,” self-sufficient, not the human 
being (tog7b8). On the contrary, the human being is inscribed within, 
belongs to, the all-comprehensive finality that eudaimonia names. The 
human being is constitutively traversed, as it were, by that which remains 
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inassimilable, irreducibly alien. This is quite literally the case, as can be 
appreciated already in the basic statement, in Nicomachean Ethics, that the 
human being cannot be conceived aside from relational considerations: 
“By ‘self-sufficient’ we do not speak of an individual who leads just a soli¬ 
tary life, but of [one’s] parents and children and a wife and, in general, 
of friends and fellow-citizens as well, since a human being is by nature 
political [cpuffEi ttoAitikov] ” (iog 7 bg-i 2 ). As we shall see later, the condi¬ 
tion of interdependence does not simply define the single human being 
with respect to the rest of the human community, but also humankind as 
such with respect to the community that may be called “beyond-human” 
(natural, divine), or “human” in the unique sense just suggested. 

However, while consistently underlining the condition of receptivity in 
ethical formation and hence the passivity inscribed in the realization of 
happiness, Aristotle just as frequently emphasizes what is in one’s power, 
the moment of responsibility distinguishing the conscious contribution 
to the fulfillment of the task of living. In the Eudemian Ethics he continues 
the line of thinking just inaugurated by noting: 

For if living beautifully depends on that which is by fortune or by nature, it would 
be beyond hope for many [human beings], for then its attainment is not through 
care [ettipeAeicxs] and does not rest upon human beings themselves and is not a 
matter of their demeanor [TrpaypaTEias]; but if it consists in oneself and one’s 
own actions [upd^Eis] being of a certain sort, the good would be more common 
[koivotepov] and more divine [©EioTEpov] , more common because it would be 
possible for more [human beings] to partake [petokjxeTv] in it, and more divine 
because happiness would then be in store for those who make themselves and 
their actions of a certain sort. (1215312-19) 

To be noticed here is the convergence of the common, koinon, and the 
divine, theion. The good achieved not by chance or instinctively, but rather 
through mindful effort, is potentially most widely shared, hence common: 
it is a possibility available to human beings, defining the human as such. 
It is also eminently divine, for it marks the coming of happiness to those 
who have apdy prepared themselves, laying the ground and clearing 
the space for such an arrival. Eudaimonia names precisely the advent 
or availability, the taking place of a perfection at once divine and prop¬ 
erly human, thanks to the predisposition to a certain hospitality, to an 
openness to what may come. The divine, then, designates neither a pre¬ 
dictable, causally determinable outcome nor the purely random occur¬ 
rence of felicitous episodes, displaying no discernible relation to causes, 
let alone conditions. The divine presents itself, if and when it does, in 
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contexts that have been appropriately disposed, which make eudaimonia 
likely, although not granted. 

It is because of this that happiness, however much designating an 
exquisitely human potential, remains fleeting and elusive, a wondrous 
condition that we perceive in its strangeness and extraordinary quality. 
Aristotle, again in Eudemian Ethics, says: 

Owing to this, a different [human being] names “happy” a different [human 
being] ... and Anaxagoras of Clazomenae when asked “who is the happiest one?” 
said: “None of those you are accustomed to consider, but he would appear to you a 
strange [otTotros] one.” But Anaxagoras answered in that way because he saw that 
the one who asked assumed it is impossible to receive such a name without being 
great and beautiful and rich, while he himself perhaps held that the one who 
humanly speaking is blessed is one who lives without pain and in purity following 
the just, or shares in a certain divine contemplation [Oscopias KoivcovouvTa talas]. 
(121566-13) 

In the anecdote reported, Anaxagoras calls into question the conven¬ 
tional view of happiness as resting on external goods, on gifts, natu¬ 
ral or otherwise, that are culturally invested with intrinsic value. We 
should notice here Aristotle’s emphasis on “naming,” on the attribution 
of the proper appellation: again, the whole problematic of happiness is 
broached in terms of dialectic and the dialogical, poly-logical practices 
pertaining to it. And yet, while in a sense determined by customary and 
dominant discourses, the phenomenon of happiness also presents a dis¬ 
ruptive quality with respect to custom. On the one hand, it is virtually 
impossible to determine the meaning of “living well,” “fully,” or “excel¬ 
lently” aside from cultural practices and systems of valuation. On the 
other hand, however, one who is happy, in the sense of being most com¬ 
pletely who or what one is and dwelling in the fullness of living, cannot 
but be perceived as singularly strange, placeless ( atopos). Such a human 
being would hardly find a place within the order and measure of human 
community as we know it. 

Traversed by the divine, partaking in the consciousness or vision 
(theoria ) of gods ( theia ), such a human being cannot not interrupt the 
axiological configuration prevalent within the communal framework, 
the privilege therein accorded to the extrinsic goods. Both an exem¬ 
plary point of reference and a transgressive, destabilizing presence with 
respect to communal agreements, such a man (at these junctures Aris¬ 
totle’s language tends to switch from anthropos to aner) would be situ¬ 
ated at the margins, at the limit of this community, as its outer confine, 
pointing to divinity. As will often be remarked in the Politics, this highly 
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accomplished human being, god-like and heroic, would and would not 
belong in the polls: he would be its lawgiver and king, and under his rule 
the polls would grow in excellence (1284^26!!., I286a23ff, 1332^7!!.). 
Otherwise, he would be intolerable for his outstanding traits, ostracized 
at best (i284a2of£). Aristotle’s thought fruitfully dwells on this tension 
and derives much of its vitality from it. In the passage just quoted, this is 
clear from the fact that the almost divine human being, however absorbed 
in contemplation, indeed, precisely in order to be thus absorbed, must 
be healthy, enjoy freedom from psychophysical pains. Even a being such 
as this needs the satisfaction of certain basic material conditions in order 
to join the deities. 

However, the “placelessness,” the eccentric character of this simultane¬ 
ous belonging and transcending, of this presence that at once brings the 
polls into its best outline and ruptures it, can hardly be overemphasized. 
A statement from the Politics must be quoted for its peremptoriness in 
this regard: 

if there is someone (or few, yet unable to make up a complete polis) so exceedingly 
distinguished in virtue that the virtue and political capacity of all the others cannot 
be compared to his (or their) virtue and political capacity, then this one (or those 
few) should not be regarded as a part [pspos] of the polls', for being unequal to the 
others in virtue and political capacity yet regarded as equal (or equals), he (or 
they) would be treated unjustly. Such a human being [avOpcoTrois] would be like a 
god among them. From this it is also clear that laws must be posited only for those 
who are equal in birth and capacity, for no law exists for such a human being - 
he is himself the law. It would, indeed, be ridiculous for anyone to try to posit laws 
for such a man; for he would perhaps say what, in the fable of Antisthenes, the 
lions said to the hares [“Where are your claws and teeth?”] when the hares were 
making speeches and claiming equal status for all. (128433-18; emphasis added) 


2.3. Ways of Living 

Almost everyone, then, agrees on designating “happiness” as living well 
and acting well. As to what these mean, however, there prevail a great 
many variations of opinion and disagreements. Such differences seem to 
come “from their ways of living [ek tqv [Mgov]” (iog5bt6). The word bios 
designates precisely the manner and shape of one’s living, a definite mode 
of zen, of metabolic or physiological life. The configuration of one’s life is 
revealing of an axiology in a twofold sense, for it is both determined by and 
determinative of it, in a play of mutual implication and equiprimordiality. 
On the basis of these considerations, Aristotle proceeds to discern three 
ways of living that make manifest three outstanding human possibilities. 
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The discussion of happiness is progressively deepened, becomes more 
unfamiliar as the dialectical ground undergoes critical assessment. Such is 
the thrust of the whole analysis, as is clear from a passage in part examined 
above and here quoted more fully: 

Thus ordinary people or those who are most vulgar regard it as being pleasure, 
and in view of this they like a life of sensual pleasure [tov cnToAccucmKov] . Now 
there are three kinds of life which stand out most; the one just mentioned, the 
political [6 ttoAitikos], and thirdly the contemplative [6 decopTynKos]. Ordinary 
people appear to be quite slavish in choosing deliberately [TrpoaipoupEvoi] a life 
of beasdy pleasures, but their view has support because many men of means share 
the passions of Sardanapalus. Men of culture and action seek a life of honor; for 
the end of political life is almost this. But this good appears rather superficial to 
be what is sought. (1095b 16-24) 

It should be noticed that, at this juncture, Aristotle does not elaborate on 
what the third mode of life would be and entail. This w ill be approached 
at the end of the treatise, in Book Kappa. For the moment, we are left 
with a little more than a hint. Indeed, we find a passing anticipatory 
remark in a passage already considered above, where Aristode observes 
that some regard the supreme good as something “obvious or apparent,” 
while others as “something other” (iog5a23—4). Then, as though in order 
to elaborate on the latter, he speaks of those human beings who, upon 
taking note of their “ignorance,” are drawn to “those who discuss some¬ 
thing great and beyond themselves [ump auTous]” (iog5a26-7). It is in 
such a wondrous striving toward a comprehension leading them over and 
above themselves, making them more comprehensive, that we recognize 
the bios of seeing, contemplation, even theory. Once again, the nexus 
of human and divine modes can be divined precisely in this eccentric 
movement of the human in excess of itself, projected beyond itself. We 
shall have numerous occasions to return to this, because such a “thrust 
beyond” will emerge as central in the understanding of the intellectual 
“excellences” nous and sophia as well as friendship in its manifold senses. 
Of course, it will also be crucial in the development of the contemplative 
life at the end of the Nicomachean Ethics. 9 

The hedonistic life keeps one bound to one’s drives and compul¬ 
sions, well beyond the mere and necessary satisfaction of physiological 

9 Regarding the “the paradoxical and enigmatic idea that Aristotle forms of the intellect 
and of spirit,” Hadot notes: “the intellect is that which is most essential in man, and, at 
the same time, it is something divine that comes to man , so that it is that which transcends 
man that constitutes his authentic personality, as if the essence of man would consist of 
his being above himself’ (Che cose lafilosofia ontica? 78; emphasis added). 
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necessities. Sensual appetites become the focus of one’s pursuits to the 
point of overindulgence, as in the paradigmatic case of the Assyrian king. 
The problematic character of this choice is not so much, or not so sim¬ 
ply, its attention to sensuous needs, but rather the disproportion and 
one-sidedness of this emphasis. It is precisely the lack of measure in the 
satisfaction of these desires that ends up making this life, far from a mag¬ 
nification of embodiment, a corruption of bodily well being, a destructive 
and unhealthy conduct. On the other hand, the “political” life, the life 
more consciously devoted to the care of one’s essentially political nature, 
is associated with honor, with the love of magnificence, recognition, and 
reputation. It remains, therefore, crucially bound to the order of appear¬ 
ances and, most notably, to the vain cultivation of one’s own glory. Its 
limit seems to lie here, and not so much in its “practicality” as such. It 
is the narcissistic turn of its involvement in action ( praxis) that makes 
this life somewhat partial. Concerning the “theoretical” life, besides the 
anticipation just mentioned, for the moment let us simply signal another 
passing remark around the beginning of the Eudemian Ethics: 

the [things] related to the happy deportment [dycoypv] being three, the things 
mentioned first as the greatest goods for human beings - virtue and prudence and 
pleasure - we see that there are also three ways of life [Tpeis opoopEv kcu pMous] in 
which all those who happen to be in power choose to live [irpoaipoOvTai £rjv] , the 
political, the philosophical, and that of sensual pleasure. Of these the philosoph¬ 
ical life wishes [PouAetcxi] to be about prudence [cppovricnv] and contemplation 
[©Ecopiav] of truth, the political life about beautiful actions [irpdljEis Tas KaAas] 
(and these are the actions from virtue), and the life of sensual pleasure about the 
bodily pleasures. (121.^32-135) 

The third shape of life, then, is distinguished by a concern with the truth, 
that is, by the pursuit of wisdom. It is in the context of such a philosophi¬ 
cal (desiring and striving) character that the contemplative aspect of this 
life should be understood. Such a life is moved by the wish to see beyond 
the phantasmagoria of political standing, and yet entails by no means an 
abstraction from political involvement. (Tet it be said merely parentheti¬ 
cally, for now: Book Kappa, concluding the Nicomachean Ethics, constitutes 
at once the locus of the discussion of the “theoretical” life and the moment 
at which the treatment of ethics shifts to its more properly political mode.) 
The life thus led wishes to bring mindfulness to itself: to enact the virtues 
(i.e., to live and act excellently) in a more conscious way, developing a 
prudent awareness of itself. Not simply practicing the virtues, but also 
illuminating the practice of excellence in this way, the philosophical life 
opens itself up to the possibility of contemplating beyond itself. 
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Thus, it should be noticed already that, to whatever degree theeria may 
be attainable, it will not have been without qualification: thedriawill always 
have taken place in the midst of the unraveling of life, of one life. This 
is, indeed, the meaning of bios: that life, unique and finite, that provides 
an unrepeatable taking-place of zen, indefinite and all-encompassing life. 
Qua bios, the bios theoretikos is a matter of action, of praxis. In other words, 
theorem is a manner of life, neither outside nor above life, hence always 
involved in life even as it tries to examine it. Theorem will, in this sense, 
never have meant separation from life, privation of the implication and 
enfoldment within it. 10 


2.4. A More Complete Definition of Happiness 

Once again, happiness is acknowledged almost unanimously as living 
and acting well. On this basis, progressive clarifications are proposed. 
(1) Happiness as living and acting well, to be more precise, indicates a 
manner of life and of action distinguished by excellence {arete): eudai- 
monia and eudaimonein, says the author of Magna moralia, lie “in living 
well [ev tw eO £fjv] ... and living well in living according to the virtues [ev 
tw Kcnrcx tcxs apsTas £fjv] ” (11841328-30). (2) In the Nicomachean Ethics we 
find a further polished description specifying that happiness, that is, the 
venture of living, is an activity {energeia) and that its excellence must be 
“complete” or “perfect,” “perfectly achieved” (teAe(cxv): “happiness is an 
activity of the soul in accordance with complete virtue” (no2a5-6). (3) 
Another remark in Magna moralia specifies that activity, energeia, occurs 
in terms of a having, of a possession, hexis, set to use, khresis. In other 
words, activity occurs in terms of structures acquired through repeated 
practice, or habits. Whatever is accomplished by habits is accomplished 
well by those particular habits that are the virtues: “Happiness would be 
in the use and activity of something [possessed]. For where something is a 
possession [having, habit] and used, its use and activity are its end. Virtue 


10 It is relevant to point out that Aristotle never uses the direct opposite of the adjective 
praktikos, namely, theorikos. He only utilizes the term theoretikos, which designates at once 
the modality of knowing for its own sake (and not for extrinsic goals) and the way of 
life, the bios, devoted to the pursuit of such a knowing. Because of this, Hadot notices, 
“‘theoretical’ is not opposed to ‘practical’: in other words, ‘theoretical’ may be applied 
to a philosophy that is practiced, lived, active, bearing happiness.... In this perspective, 
‘theoretical’ philosophy is at the same time ethics,” such that, on strictly Aristotelian 
ground, we may venture the phrase “theoretical praxis ” (Che cose lafilosofia anticat 79- 
80). 
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is a possession of the soul” (1184.1332-4). A whole range of terminologi¬ 
cal and speculative resources is deployed around the theme of happiness, 
casting light on its various implications. The crucial terms drawn together 
in these formulations of happiness will demand close inspection: activity, 
energeia; soul, psukhe; excellence or virtue, arete; habit, having, or posses¬ 
sion, hexis; completeness or perfection, teleiosis. 

Living is the enactment or activity, the energeia of the soul. Living indi¬ 
cates the soul at work, carrying out its task, its ergon. Something realizing 
or actualizing itself means something carrying out its exquisitely unique 
assignment. For the soul, this is living, and it is in virtue of the soul that 
anything alive lives (Magna moralia 11841327). 

Now, living well, that is, according to excellence, means to live fully, to 
actualize one’s potential completely: to be fully who or what someone or 
something is. Accordingly, living well indicates that the soul carries out 
its work excellently. This, in turn, reveals that the soul has been struc¬ 
tured and shaped through habituation in such a way that, when it enacts 
itself, when it has to act, to live, and to measure itself against the various 
circumstances in which it may find itself, the soul does so well. It does so 
well thanks to the configuration it has acquired, thanks to those paths 
and channels that habit has carved within it, as it were - in virtue of those 
tracks that, though in a sense invisible, make themselves unmistakably 
manifest in and as the course and design of one’s actions. Habits are fully 
what they are when enacted, activated, and not simply dormant posses¬ 
sions in the psyche. Invisible when merely a latent psychological feature, 
it is as habitus, as outward appearance and manifestation of character in 
action, that habit is most completely what it is. 

One’s task is actualizing, realizing oneself. It is the movement from 
potentiality to actuality, from one’s potential to one’s self-realization. The 
fulfillment of the movement to self-realization constitutes one’s telos, one’s 
end, completion, and perfection. Such is happiness, the highest good. 
Again, we read in Magna moralia: “Since the best good is happiness, and 
this in activity is an end and a complete end, by living in accordance 
with the virtues we shall be happy and have the best good” (1184837- 
40). What is crucial here is the continuity between belonging in the 
highest, most embracing finality and actualizing one’s own unique, finite 
potential. Genuinely becoming who or what one potentially already is 
means at once contributing to and partaking in the good without qual¬ 
ification. In this sense, fulfilling one’s potential, setting one’s power to 
work in the fullness of its possibility, points less to a discrete plenitude 
than to the movement of overflowing into an enveloping, comprehensive 
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attainment that exceeds the singular being. The perfection or completion 
of happiness, its sufficing to itself and depending on no further factors 
( autarkeia ), must be understood in this light. An extended set of consid¬ 
erations in Nicomachean Ethics gathers the multifaceted phenomenon of 
happiness: 

Since the ends appear [tpcuvETcu] to be many, and since we choose some of them 
(e.g., wealth, flutes, and instruments in general) because of others, it is clear 
that not all ends are complete; but the highest good appears [9cavETcu] to be 
something that is complete. So if there is only one end which is complete, this 
will be the good we are seeking, but if there are many, the most complete of 
these will be that good. Now what we maintain [AsyopEv] is this: that which is 
pursued according to itself is more complete than that which is pursued because of 
something else, and that which is chosen but never chosen because of something 
else is more complete than other things which, though chosen according to 
themselves, are also chosen because of this; and that which is complete without 
any qualification is that which is chosen always according to itself and never 
because of something else. Now happiness is thought to be [SokeT] such an end 
most of all, for it is this that we choose always and never because of something else; 
and as for honor and pleasure and intellect [vouv] and every virtue, we choose 
them because of themselves (for we would choose each of them when nothing 
else resulted from them), but we also choose them on account of happiness, 
believing that through these we shall be happy. But no one chooses happiness on 
account of these nor, in general, because of some other thing. 

The result appears [cpalvETcxi] to be still the same if we proceed from self- 
sufficiency, for the perfect good is thought to be [SokeT] self-sufficient. By “self- 
sufficient” we do not mean [AsyopEv] oneself alone, living a solitary life.... Now 
we posit [tiOeijev] the self-sufficient to be that which taken by itself alone makes 
one’s life worthy of choice and lacking in nothing; and such we consider [oiopeScc] 
happiness to be. Moreover, we posit happiness to be of all things the most worthy 
of choice and not capable of being increased by the addition of some other good 
[cjuvc(pi0|jiouiJEvr|v] , since if it were capable of being increased by the addition 
even of the least of the goods, the result would clearly be more worthy of choice; 
for the result would exceed [the initial good, happiness] and the greater of two 
goods is always more worthy of choice. It appears [9ctfvEToa], then, that happiness 
is something perfect and self-sufficient, and it is the end of our actions. (tog7a26- 
bat) 

Aside from the frequent qualifications signaling the belonging of this 
discourse in the order of phenomena and dialectical stipulations, we 
should note the way in which the intellectual pursuit is illuminated by the 
logic of progressively encompassing finality. Even manners of intellectual 
excellence such as nous are desired, pursued, because of the happiness 
they bring. Their self-sufficiency and worth seem to be qualified, in that 
they are not loved simply for their own sake. Happiness surpasses them 
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in the order of finality, for it is not for the sake of them. Its plenitude 
alone is found to be unqualified. 

The accomplishment of one’s task constitutes one’s end, that is, ulti¬ 
mately, happiness. But how to determine one’s task? The determination 
of the task, of what or who one is to become, is guided by an insight 
into one’s being, into who or what one is, and hence is to be. Being a 
certain kind of being already entails a certain trajectory projected toward 
the fulfillment of such a being. The peculiar potential of the soul, and 
hence the task it must carry out, is living. But what about the potential 
distinctive of the human being? For the human being shares the over¬ 
all task of living with everything else animated, whether plants or other 
animals. And yet, it is clear that “living well,” fulfilling one’s potential, 
will have meant something different according to who or what one may 
be. Aristotle denounces the vagueness of the elaboration of happiness 
carried out so far and proposes the consideration of distinctively human 
purposiveness: “Perhaps to say that happiness is the highest good is some¬ 
thing which appears to be agreed upon 1 opoAoyouiiEvov |; what we miss, 
however, is a more explicit statement as to what it is. Perhaps this might 
be given if the task [spyov] of the human being is taken into consider¬ 
ation” (10971522-4). Indeed, it must be assumed that the human being 
as such does have an assignment or function, because the carpenter or 
the shoemaker do have one, and, ‘just as an eye and a hand and a foot 
and any part of the body in general appear to have a certain function, 
so a human being has some function other than these” (10971131-4). 
The assignment at stake, therefore, will have concerned the human being 
not according to his or her specific occupational profile, let alone accord¬ 
ing to any particularity pertaining to a finite life, but rather according to 
his or her humanity. 11 Clarifying the function or task of the human being 
would deepen our understanding of human happiness, for the measure 
of one’s accomplishment rests in and with one’s undertaking: ‘just as in a 
flute-player or a statue-maker or any artist, or, in general, in anyone who 

11 The “hierarchy of ends” in the opening page of the Nicomachean Ethics (1094a) should be 
understood in this light. The subordination of bridle-making to horsemanship, and of the 
latter to military strategy, indicates the inclusion of partial finalities within increasingly 
more comprehensive ones, and the coming of the various sciences under the science 
eminendy architectonic. As the most architectonic science or faculty, ethics or politics 
undertakes precisely to illuminate an order of priority inherent in each human being: 
before being anything specific, functionally and professionally delimited, identified with 
a particular role (e.g., an artist, a scientist), a human being is a human being, and that 
is his or her highest task and assignment. This work or task is shared in common by all 
human beings qua human. 
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has a function or an action to perform, the good and excellence [to eO | 
are thought to be [SokeT] in that function [ev tco £py«|, so it would appear 
to be the case [So^eiev] in a human being” (iog7b26-8). 

Aristotle proceeds, then, to complete the definition of happiness by 
reference to the pivotal distinction among the lives of plants, of animals, 
and of the human animal, a distinction reflecting the threefold division 
of the soul and the three main shapes of life considered above. Again, 
the passage is worth quoting extensively: 

Now living [^qv] appears to be common to plants [as well as to human beings]; 
but what we seek is proper [’iSiov] [to human beings alone]. So let us leave aside 
the life [£cof|v] of nutrition [0pETrnKqv] and growth [aul/iTiKqv] ■ Next there would 
be a certain life of sensation [ccIcGtitikt)] ; but this, too, appears to be common 
also to a horse and an ox and all animals. There remains, then, the life of action 
[TtpccKTiKT]] of a being having logos [Aoyov tyovTos]. Of that which has logos, (a) 
one [part] has it in the sense that it may obey it, (b) the other [part] has it in the 
sense that it has [i=xov] it or in the sense that it is thinking [SiccvooupEvov] . Since 
we speak of part (b), too, in two senses, let us confine ourselves to the life with 
logos in activity [kot EVEpyEiav] , for it is this sense which apparently is said to be 
more important [KupicoTEpov] . Accordingly, if the function of a human being is 
an activity of the soul according to logos or not without logos, and if we say that the 
function of a human being is generically the same as that of a good [crrrouSodou] 
human being, like that of a lyre-player and a good lyre-player, and of all the others 
without qualification, when excellence [uTTEpoxqs] with respect to virtue is added 
to that function (for the function of a lyre-player is to play the lyre while that of 
a good lyre-player is to play it well [eu] , and if so, then we posit the function of a 
human being to be a certain life [£cof]v] , namely, activity and actions of the soul 
with logos, and of a good man [crtrouSalou S’ avSpos] we posit these to be well [eO] 
and beautifully [raAcos] done; so since each thing is performed well according 
to its proper [oiKEiav] virtue), then the good [aya0ov] for a human being turns 
out to be an activity of the soul according to virtue, and if the virtues are many, 
then according to the best and most complete virtue. And we should add “in a 
complete life [[Mco],” for one swallow does not make a spring, nor does one day; 
and so too one day or a short time does not make a human being blessed or 
happy. (iog7b38-iog8a2o) 

The decisive operation here is carving bios, the unity of a finite and indi¬ 
viduated life, out of zoe, the undifferentiated continuum of physical/ 
physiological life. This means carving human life, each human life in its 
singularity, out of (1) life as metabolic function, that is, the elemental/ 
elementary stratum of life common to all, even blades of grass, and (2) 
the life of sensual exposure and sensory stimulation shared by all the 
animals. It is in this way that the distinctively human work, and hence 
the traits of human happiness, are incisively captured. Human beings 
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do indeed partake of common metabolic processes as well as sensory 
life. The latter seems to entail emancipation with respect to the mere 
maintenance and well functioning of organic life, and it is such an over¬ 
flowing of sensuous solicitation beyond necessity that makes possible the 
life (bios) of bodily overindulgence discussed above. However, these fea¬ 
tures do not ultimately seize human specificity. The latter has to be caught 
in action, praxis, and reason, logos, in fact, in action according to reason, 
for the two aspects are introduced in their intertwinement. The being 
that “has” logos is a being that acts, practices, a being whose activity has 
a distinctively practical character. “Practicing” seems here to designate 
the uniquely human feature, namely, a comportment exhibiting a delib¬ 
erate character, consciously accompanied or sustained. For the moment, 
Aristotle does not dwell on the distinction between the “having” reason 
that indicates simply the ability to listen, follow, and obey reason and that 
“having” that is the enactment of thinking, dianoia, properly speaking. 
Instead, he limits himself to underlining that such a “having” logos may 
be latent, that is, inactive or de-activated, as if dormant, or, on the con¬ 
trary, activated, actualized, at work ( energeia n a i n e s p re c iscly th is), in brief, 
practiced. 

If, then, the psychological (i.e., in this context, psychophysical) con¬ 
figuration distinguishing the human being entails such a threefold func¬ 
tionality (metabolism, sensibility, action with logos or logos in action), 
Aristotle concludes that its proper end and assignment is “activity and 
action” ( energeia, praxis) according to logos and excellently performed. 
Here is indicated the human being setting itself to work according to its 
fullest potential, in a way that encompasses and realizes its being in its 
manifoldness. Again, it should be underlined that, much as energeia and 
praxis, it is said, must be guided by logos, take place “according to logos” 
or “not without logos” (kata logon or me aneu logon), logos itself is a matter 
of energeia, is more fully itself when “according to energeia” (kat’energeian), 
when operative. And it operates in action. 

2.5. Happiness as “Being-at-Work” and “Action” 

Tet us review what has been found so far. (1) The lyre player’s task is 
playing the lyre; (2) the player’s virtue is accomplishing this well, that is, 
playing well; (3) the player’s end is being a good player, a good musician, 
a musician in the fullest sense. Analogously, (1) the human being’s task 
is an activity or action of the soul as a whole according to logos; (2) the 
human being’s virtue is accomplishing this well, that is, living well, fully; 
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(3) the human being’s end is being oneself fully, that is, being happy, 
being good. 

(1) Ergon may be translated as “function,” “work,” “task,” “assignment,” 
or even “product.” The ergon of the human being is a certain energeia, 
literally, “being-at-work,” also translated as “activity,” “enactment,” “actu¬ 
alization.” Indeed, the ergon is articulated in terms of energeia and praxis. 
(2) Arete, virtue, broadly speaking designates a sense of excellence. It nei¬ 
ther primarily nor exclusively pertains to matters of ethics. It does not 
even strictly pertain to human matters alone, arete is a having ( ekhein ), 
that which is possessed and belongs (a structure, an ability), whether 
activated or not, actual or dormant; it is a hexis, a disposition or habit 
acquired through exercise, repetition, practice. Energeia or praxis is its 
awakening and enactment. In other words, virtue designates the “how,” 
the manner or quality of activity, the excellence displayed in carrying out 
a task. In the excellent carrying out of a task, that is, in an activity marked 
by excellence, virtue becomes actual. (3) The end names the carrying out 
of the human task in an excellent way. It is energeia or praxis in the mode 
of arete. For the human being as such, this is happiness or the good. 

But the identification of the human ergon as an energeia and the associ¬ 
ation, or even the interchangeability, of energeia and praxis carry a crucial 
implication. Happiness, and this means the good, is a being-at-work, a 
matter of praxis. Far from a detached inertness, it is a being-at-work char¬ 
acterized by excellence and making manifest logos in action. Indeed, that 
in the soul which thinks ( dianooumenon) shines through such a being-at- 
work. We will have to remain mindful of this, for here lies the possibility, 
in fact the necessity, of calling into question the apparently obvious but all 
too problematic disjunctions of action and contemplation, of the prac¬ 
tical and the speculative, of ethics and theoretical discourse, finally, of 
physics and metaphysics. Indeed, while “reason” or “thinking” may not 
simply be the same as “action,” still they may not be separable from action 
either - or they may be separable from the practical only in logos, in dis¬ 
course, only provisionally and for the sake of analysis. Accordingly, far 
from appearing in its partiality and opposition to the theoretical, the 
practical would have to be seen as that which underlies the moment of 
contemplative insight or the exercise of reason, that in which reason is 
nestled and belongs. A remark in the Politics is utterly relevant in this 
connection: 

If the above things are beautifully stated and if happiness should be posited as 
being actions well performed [suTTpaylav] , then the best life [fMos] for every 
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polls as well as for every individual [kc(0’ ekcottov] would be the practical life. 
But the practical is not necessarily in relation to others, as some suppose; and 
practical thoughts [Siavoias] , too, are not only those occurring on account of what 
conies to be from acting, but much more those which are complete in themselves 
[cxutoteAeTs] and are speculations [©Ecopias] and thoughts [5iavof|cjEis] for their 
own sake; for a good deed [Euirpa^ia] is an end, and so it is a certain action 
[TTpafjis tis] . Outward actions [e^cotepikoov TrpaEjscov] in the highest sense, too, we 
say to be mainly those which master artists [tipxiTEKTovas] perform [irpaTTEiv] by 
thoughts [Siavoiais] . (1325^4-23) 

Dianoia, thinking as such, is, then, disclosed in its highest dignity as praxis. 
Indeed, Aristotle proceeds to explain more incisively that thinking is inher¬ 
ently practical and relational, even when a human being is not relating to 
others. The suggestion here is that an “individual” is a community - that, 
just like a polis, an individual is composite, one is many, and the structure 
of thinking is analogous to the exchanges that may take place within a 
polis, however isolated from others. The practical character of thinking 
has to do with the fact that unity is complex, that the one is not simple: 

Moreover, communities [ttoAeis] which are founded in isolation from others and 
intend to live so, too, are not necessarily devoid of action [cxirpaKTElv] ; for actions 
may occur among the parts of the polis since there are many associations of those 
parts with each other. This is similarly true also with any one individual human 
being, for, if not, god and the whole universe, whose actions are not outward 
[E^wTEpiKod] but appropriate [oiKsias] to themselves, would not fare beautifully. 
(13251*24-30) 

Again, the consequences of these reflections are boundless. We shall 
return to them time and again, especially when considering the relation¬ 
ship between the intellectual virtues of prudence and wisdom and, later 
on, the “theoretical life.” 


2.6. Addenda to the Question of Happiness 
2.6.1. Inseparability of Ends and Means 

When Aristotle says that happiness is an activity of the soul according 
to virtue and that this marks the accomplishment of the human task or 
function, what he is saying is that happiness is an activity in and as which 
the human task is carried out. The task, ergon, is an energeia; the work 
is being-at-work, and being-at-work well is the end - indeed, the highest 
end: happiness, the good. 

In its highest manifestation, then, the end is not an outcome separate 
from the activity leading to it (we should especially avoid a naive temporal 
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understanding of finality here), but, rather, the activity itself. The end 
is manifest in and as the action, from the start. It already informs the 
unfolding of the activity, of a certain way of living. According to Aristotle, 
“it is rightly said that the end is certain actions | Trpd^eis | or activities 
| EvspyELai |; for it is in such a manner that the goods regarding the soul 
come to be, and not from external goods” (iog8bi8-2o). The highest 
end presents itself as inseparable from means, that is, as an activity for 
its own sake. In this sense, happiness is nothing to be grasped: it is a 
way of living that constitutes its own end - an end in play at every stage 
and orienting a certain growth, maturation. As Aristotle also suggests, 
happiness may be grasped in the unity, in fact, the identity of end, cause, 
and principle or beginning: “happiness is a principle, for it is on account 
of this that all actions are done by everyone; and we posit that the principle 
and the cause [arriov] of good things is something worthy of honor and 
is divine” (no2a3-4). 

After all, it is in and of itself significant that the proportion thanks to 
which Aristotle casts light on the human being revolves around the figure 
of the instrument player. Unlike the maker of an external artifact, the lyre 
player does not pursue an end separate from his or her activity, as the out¬ 
come of a productive activity. As “playing well,” the end is accomplished 
in every moment of the musical performance, of the player’s enactment 
as such. Far from entailing a clear-cut distinction between means and 
ends, that is, a purely instrumental view of activity, Aristotle posits that, 
in the case of the good or happiness, a certain activity is its own end, 
task, and product. It is on finality thus understood that happiness casts 
light. 12 

But even when addressing instances of ends as discrete artifacts, as 
is the case in the productive activities, such activities are hardly seen as 
extraneous to their results. Aristode does not display the terminological 
resources allowing for a nominalization, for a substantiation and substan¬ 
tive conception of the means. He lacks a noun designating the altogether 
modern notion of the means as an instrument or expedient leading to an 
end that may be altogether discontinuous and unrelated. Rather, in these 
discussions we find the language of that which promotes, sustains, encour¬ 
ages an end, that which is projected “toward” or “relative to” {pros) an end. 

12 Granted, Aristotle says that, if and when “ends are apart from [trapa] actions, the prod¬ 
ucts [spya] are by nature better than the corresponding activities [svspyEiobv] ” (109436- 
7). Yet it is not qua products that they are better (1094317-18), but qua further, broader 
ends - because they are the fruit and final cause of those activities, because they are that 
for the sake of which those activities are undertaken. 
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It is from the end, from the binding orientation of the end, that the thrust 
toward the end is disclosed. This necessary alignment between means and 
ends as well as the understanding of ultimate finality in light of happiness, 
to be sure, problematize the logic of ends and means understood more 
moderno, not to mention the possibility of objectification that this logic 
inaugurates. In the “hierarchy of ends,” the highest end is not that which 
presents itself as emancipated from its material conditions (conditions 
set aside, objectified, and merely used), but rather the end which is most 
all-embracing, beyond which no further reference to other goals is think¬ 
able, and, most importantly, which remains thoroughly implicated in its 
conditions. 

2.6.2. The Place and Time of the Individual 

As we saw above, happiness involves the assumption of a “complete life, ” a 
sense of continuity and sustained achievement, “for one swallow does not 
make a spring” (iog8aig-2o). Aristotle returns to this question shortly 
thereafter: 

For happiness requires, as we have stated, both complete virtue and complete life, 
since many changes and all sorts of chance occurrences come to be in a lifetime; 
and it is possible for the most prosperous human being to suffer great calamities 
in his old age, as is told of Priam in the Trojan [or heroic] stories, and one who 
has met such fortunes and has come to a wretched end would not be considered 
happy by anyone. (1 looay-g) 

Happiness is here assumed as concerning “complete” or adult human 
beings alone. However, the difficulty lies in finding the confines prop¬ 
erly delimiting a life as “complete,” as a unity enjoying identity and self- 
sufficiency. Do the beginning and ceasing of physical life define such 
a unity? How are we to delimit the phenomenon of individuality in its 
spatiotemporal unfolding? Is individuality a matter of monadic discrete¬ 
ness, or is the individual as such constitutively traversed by concomitant 
occurrences and lives, a locus of relations and intersecting forces? In the 
final analysis, the issue broached here is that of a certain immortality, 
of the qualified endurance obtained through procreation and belong¬ 
ing in familial or communal structures. These inherendy human ways 
of extending oneself, reaching out beyond oneself through one’s roots 
and branches, as it were, entail living on beyond one’s allotted biological 
duration, while being caught in a relational web not in one’s control. At 
stake is nothing less than the possibility of being happy when around us, 
whether spatially or temporally, reversals of fortune and great sufferings 
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take place. This line of investigation encounters problems at every turn, 
as Aristotle repeatedly acknowledges: 

Should we consider no human being happy, then, while he is living, but wait, as 
Solon said, “to see the end” [of his life] ? And if we posit also such a requirement, 
will it not be the case, too, that a human being is happy when dead? But is this not 
entirely absurd [cxtottov] , especially since we have maintained that happiness is a 
certain activity? Now if we do not mean to say that a dead human being is happy 
and if Solon did not wish to say this, but instead that one might safely consider 
a human being blessed only when he is already beyond the reach of evils and 
misfortunes, this too would be subject to dispute; for it seems that something 
good as well as something bad may come to someone dead, if indeed it does also 
to someone living when he is not conscious [|jnj aicr0avotiEvcp], e.g., honors and 
dishonors, and also good actions and misfortunes of children and descendants in 
general. But this too presents a problem [coropiav]; for if a human being has lived 
according to logos a blessed life till old age and died as befitted him, many changes 
may occur in his descendants, for some of them might turn out to be good and to 
attain the life they are worthy of, while with others the contrary might be the case. 
It is clear, too, that the distance in the relationship between these descendants 
and the human being might vary in all sorts of ways. It would thus be absurd 
[aTOTTov] if also the dead one were to change along with his descendants and 
become at one time happy and at another wretched; but it would also be absurd 
[aTOTTov] if that which pertains to descendants contributed nothing at all, nor 
for some time, to the happiness or unhappiness of their ancestors. (11 ooa 10-31) 

Aristotle proceeds to point out that, at any rate, even within the limited 
scope of one life understood as the span of physical survival, we can notice 
fluctuations in the conditions of happiness: the “same” human being, 
whatever this may mean, can at one time enjoy good fortune, at another 
undergo misfortune. However, analogously to the vicissitudes that may 
befall others (whether friends, ancestors, or descendants), fortune and 
its demise are extrinsic factors. Fortuitous events as well as the ventures 
of those who are related to us in space and time affect our lives in a 
way that we cannot control or can control only very partially. These are 
factors more removed from our power, which we undergo with a measure 
of passivity and impotence. Because of this, Aristotle resists the notion 
that happiness may be decisively based on them: “For goodness [to eO] 
or badness in someone does not depend on these, although, as we have 
stated, human life needs them, too; but it is the activities in accordance 
with virtue which play the dominant role in happiness” (1 ioob8-i 1). This 
set of considerations, then, is mainly preoccupied with the coherence 
and constancy of happiness: “For in none of human actions is there so 
much certainty as in activities in accordance with virtue, which appear to 
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be more enduring than even scientific knowledge ” (1100b 13-15; emphasis 
added). 

And yet, the uncontrollable fluctuations of fortune and the accidents 
of fate remain indispensable ingredients in the quest for the attainment 
and preservation of eudaimonia. For, even though an excellent human 
being may be capable of remaining steady in the midst of difficulty and 
of bearing “many and great misfortunes with calm and ease, not through 
insensibility to pain, but through nobility [yEvvaSocs] and highminded¬ 
ness [pEyaAotpuyos] ” (11001131-33), the imponderable dynamics in one’s 
environment will not have left one untouched. Aristotle, thus, concludes: 

As for the fortunes that may befall a human being’s descendants and all his friends, 
to regard them as not contributing anything at all appears very unwelcome and 
contrary to the opinions [of human beings].... Now just as some of a human 
being’s mishaps have some weight or influence on his life, while others seem 
rather light, so the things that happen to all of a human being’s friends are 
similarly related. (1101323-31) 

Although to a limited degree, this is held even for the dead: “Good actions 
of friends, then, and bad actions similarly, appear to contribute something 
to the dead, but they do so to such a degree and extent as not to change 
happy into unhappy human beings or to make some other such change” 
(noib6-g). ft is through the network of relations that one entertains 
with family, kin, friends, and others that the individual human being is 
disclosed. This entails the emergence of a dilated, choral sense of oneself 
out of the experience of interdependence. Far from self-enclosed, the 
singular human being articulates him- or herself through the conscious 
inscription in a community both synchronically and diachronically under¬ 
stood - a community of place and time. 

2.6.3. Critique of the Good of the Platonists 

Aristotle’s evaluation of the Platonic conception of the good will be con¬ 
sidered here only very succincdy. These brief remarks aim at casting light 
on the peculiar “critical” strategy vis-a-vis the Platonists and on the com¬ 
prehension of the good thus delineated. 

Aristotle develops his critical assessment without naming names. He 
refers to “friends,” in the plural, who speak of the “ideas” (probably Pla¬ 
tonists such as Speusippus and Xenocrates), but never mentions Plato 
himself. The issue is introduced as follows: 

As for the good according to the whole, perhaps it is better to examine it and 
go over the difficulties [Sicaropfjcrai] arising from the way it is stated, although 
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such an inquiry is made with reluctance because those who introduced the forms 
[si6r|] are friends. Yet it would perhaps be thought better, and also our duty, to 
forsake even what is close to us in order to preserve the truth, especially as we 
are philosophers; for while both are dear, it is sacred to honor the truth above 
friendship. (iog6an-i8) 

It should be underlined that here Aristotle is echoing what is written in 
one of Plato’s own “exoteric” writings. Indeed, in Book X of the Republic, 
Socrates is made to declare that, even in light of his friendship with and 
admiration for Homer, he will pursue the truth above all (595b-c). This 
does not escape Thomas, who, in his commentary to the Nicomachean 
Ethics, observes with regard to the apparent tension between friendship 
and truth: “Along the same lines is also the judgment of Plato who, in 
rejecting the opinion of his teacher Socrates, says that it is necessary to 
care more for truth than for anything else. Somewhere else he affirms 
that Socrates is certainly a friend, but truth is even more so ( amicus quidem 
Socrates, sed magis arnica veritas). In yet another place he says that one 
should certainly care little for Socrates but a lot for truth” ( 1 .6.5). The 
ethos of the philosopher seems to entail precisely this: a love of the truth 
that does not remain caught in dogmatically confirmed alliances or forms 
fidelity demanding the suspension of questioning. But, as we shall see 
later, not only the friendship with wisdom, but also friendship as such 
demands this kind of posture: in the philosophical love as well as in the 
love of another, what is at stake is the sharing of what exceeds the bond 
between two human beings. In this sense, there is no conflict between 
philosophy and friendship, because both are animated by the love of the 
truth. It is indeed the desire for truth, for that which cannot be reduced 
to the two friends, which the friends share. They find in one another 
the reminder of that which is irreducible to oneself as well as the other, 
they love one another precisely because each sees in the other the same 
overflowing love, the same openness that does not confine them to the 
exiguous and exclusive bond between two. 

Without examining the argumentation in detail, let us simply notice 
that the central problem diagnosed in the doctrine of the Platonists is 
the assumption of eidetic separation, khorismos. For, says Aristotle, “even 
if there is some one good which is commonly predicated or which is 
separate by itself, clearly it cannot be practicable [a matter of action] or 
attained by a human being; but it is such a good that we are seeking now” 
(iog6b32-6). In fact, Aristotle goes so far as to deny that the knowledge of 
a separate and “universal” good would at all be relevant to an investigation 
into the human good and human action: 
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Perhaps one might think that the knowledge [yvcopi^Eiv] of such a separate good 
would be better for those goods that can be attained and practicable, for having 
it like a paradigm we shall also know more [eiaoiasSa] the things which are good 
for us, and if we know [eISgo^ev] them, we shall succeed in obtaining them. This 
argument [ Aoyos] carries indeed a certain persuasion, but it seems to be dissonant 
with respect to the sciences [ETncnriijai?]. For all of them aim at some good and 
seek what is lacking, yet they leave out the knowledge [yvcomv] of it; and it is 
unreasonable that all the artists [TEyviTas] should be ignorant of so great an aid 
and make no attempt at all to seek it out. (iog6bg6-io97a8; emphasis added) 

Action and, in general, the conduct of human life need not be and are 
not based on knowledge, on eidetic foundations. Even in the course of 
scientific or creative pursuits, one has always already acted on the ground of 
an otherwise than scientific knowledge, that is, on the ground, shifting yet 
no less reliable, of an intuitive and often implicit or imprecise awareness. 
As in the discourse of Diotima in Plato’s Symposium, it seems that the 
desire and thrust toward the good (that which is lacking) need not rest 
on knowledge. A sense of what is pursued, however indefinite, will suffice. 

It should be noticed that, despite the critique of a transcendent 
good, Aristotle’s pursuit is still oriented to the good in a comprehen¬ 
sive (some maybe tempted to say “metaphysical”) sense. The divergence 
from Platonism does not signal a less ambitious pursuit, the exploration 
of some “local” or partial good, but what could be called a difference 
in method. The polemic here is against the inclination, especially pro¬ 
nounced among certain followers of Plato, to bring any discussion back 
to the study of number, thus attempting to account for the particular 
in terms of the abstract (“they demonstrate from numbers that justice 
and health are good... on the assumption that the good belongs in num¬ 
bers and monads because the good itself is the one” [Eudemian Ethics 
I2i8ai8-2i]). On the contrary, Aristode insists that it is appropriate to 
proceed from matters widely agreed on (ek ton homologoumenon) to more 
encompassing or “abstract” conclusions: to start, for instance, from things 
usually experienced as beautiful or good, such as “health, strength, and 
temperance, and to demonstrate that the beautiful is even more in the 
unmoving” {EudemianEthics i2i8a2i-3). 

Thus, the human good sought after in the elhico-political discussion 
presents itself as neither partial nor secondary. It may be the case that we 
are seeking neither the “idea of the good” nor the good as “common” (for 
the former is both “unmoving and impracticable” and the latter is “mov¬ 
ing yet impracticable”). Yet the good we are discussing is “the best as end, 
as that for the sake of which, and the cause of those [goods] subordinate 
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to it and first of all; so the good itself [auTO to ayaSov] is the end of those 
[goods] practicable for the human being. This is the good that comes 
under that [discipline] authoritative [xupiav] among all, which is politics 
and economics and prudence” (EudemianEthics 1218137-14). 13 The good 
that directs the various human goods, thus orienting the human desirous 
teleology, is, therefore, the proper subject matter of ethics or politics. For 
this is the discipline that not only aims at the contemplation of the good 
exceeding human affairs but also, conversely and quite self-consciously, 
exhibits the awareness of the altogether human, ethical conditions for 
such a contemplation. We shall return to this, especially when consider¬ 
ing more closely the intellectual virtue of wisdom. For the time being, 
let us simply recall that, as the Eudemian Ethics reports, Anaxagoras may 
have said the noblest human pursuit is “contemplating the sky and the 
order of the whole cosmos,” and yet, such a transcendence of human 
affairs entails by no means the abstraction from them. On the contrary, it 
requires “coming into being” and “living” (I2i6an-i6). The good here 
at stake is neither separate not abstract, yet no less “universal,” according 
to the whole. 

In broaching the theme of the highest good, Aristotle does not avoid 
the question “what it is” {Eudemian Ethics 1217I31), though he also warns 
us that “what excellence [to eO] or the good in living is escapes | Siacpsuysi | 
our investigation” (i2i6ag-io). These considerations prompt the discus¬ 
sion of the fact that the good, just like being, can be said in “many ways” 
and that, subsequently, it cannot unproblematically fall under one sci¬ 
ence {Nicomachean Ethics iog6a2 4-34, Eudemian Ethics I2i7b27-i2i8ai). 
As for the alleged contrast with Plato, however, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that Plato himself posits something like the “idea of the good” 
only in a highly qualified fashion. Even though we find such a phrase 
in the Republic, we cannot fail to acknowledge that in that dialogue the 
good is also said to be “beyond being,” that is, also beyond that articula¬ 
tion of being that the eidetic constitutes. Book VI is crucial in this regard: 
just as the sun is the source of light revealing the visible things, so the 
good is the source of intellection casting light on intelligible things and 
thereby disclosing them. Accordingly, the good, far from being an idea 
among ideas, is the condition for the possibility of the intellectual per¬ 
ception of ideas as well as the lighting up of the ideas - the very source 
of the intelligible domain, and so of the eidetic. As such a source, the 
good exceeds the order of knowledge, even the highest segment of the 


13 See also Magna 7 noralia Ii84a8-i4. 
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so-called divided line. To continue on these terms, we might say that the 
good constitutes the very possibility of the line, that is, of the ascent to 
increasing levels of luminosity and apprehension. 

2.6.4. Further Questions (On Convention and Nature) 

In the wake of what has been said thus far, we are in the position of for¬ 
mulating a series of questions regarding, broadly speaking, the relation 
between nature and convention, or that which most properly belongs 
in the sphere of human affairs. It commonly appears that ethical or 
political matters are “by custom [vopcp] alone and not by nature | cpucre | ” 
(iog4bi6-i7). This is due to the “differences and fluctuations” character¬ 
istic of them and associated less with natural becoming than with human 
determinations. While the fact that human beings are political and dis¬ 
tinguished by certain intellectual powers is given by nature, nature does 
not seem to prescribe how such “logo-political” potentials are to be devel¬ 
oped and actualized, that is, what they (and, thus, the human being) are 
to be. In this sense, the various and variable human constructions, the 
many ways in which human beings interpret their task and potentiality, 
appear to supplement nature, to make up for the void of natural determi¬ 
nations, to extend order and structure there where nature remains silent 
or inscrutable. As Aristotle puts it, “every art and [kind of] education 
wishes to fill up [dvairAripoOv] nature’s deficiencies” ( Politics i337a2-3). 

But how, then, is such a supplementation related to that which it 
sets out to supplement? In what way, and with what entitlement, would 
the human being or, more precisely, a human community, undertake 
to extend natural order, as though making up for what nature has not 
ordained and, thus, “completing” the work of nature? For any constitu¬ 
tion and institution of political order as such lays such a claim, because its 
self-presentation in terms of mere contingency and arbitrariness would by 
definition preclude its authority and establishment. Moreover, the human 
being, considering its psycho-physiological endowment, finds itself nec¬ 
essarily bound to acknowledge its belonging in nature, even if exceeding 
to some degree the scope of nature’s mechanical causality. Hence, it finds 
itself bound to wonder about the continuities or discontinuities in the 
trajectory from natural determination to what we call human freedom. 
In this connection, Aristotle seems to suggest, however obliquely, that 
the human supplementation of nature may aptly be grasped in terms of 
imitation, of an imitative interpolation into nature. Much as he empha¬ 
sizes the role of culture and custom in the discussion of ethical matters, 
Aristotle displays little or no propensity toward a relativism that would 
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superficially reduce human institutions to purely random shapes. Despite 
their multiplicity and transient character, the determinations of human 
convention aim at prolonging the operations of nature, claim to parallel 
nature, to mirror it, and to belong in the same logic. Because of this, 
the character acquired through education and upbringing is designated 
as a “second nature.” For the same reason, Aristotle speaks of “natural 
virtue,” arete phusike, which is latent or unconscious, and which human 
practices undertake to make explicit, turning it into “virtue in the main 
sense” (1144.131-1145311). 

In this perspective, the articulation of human construction would 
bespeak an attempt at reading what is not immediately readable, at mak¬ 
ing nature accessible there where it seems to withdraw into an enigmatic 
silence. In effect, at times Aristotle seems to resort to the figure of the wise 
human being precisely in order to recompose the apparent rift between 
nature and human matters. Thus, for instance, he observes that “things 
which give pleasure to most human beings are in conflict with each other 
because they are not by nature such. But things which give pleasure to 
those who love beautiful things | cpiAoKctAois | are by nature pleasant; and 
such are the actions according to virtue, and these are both pleasant to 
such human beings and pleasant according to themselves” (ioggai2- 
15). The suggestion that the excellent human beings (or “lovers of the 
beautiful”) may enjoy a privileged access to nature and thereby provide a 
standard in the quest for truth, is echoed later on: “a serious [ CTTrouScdos | 
human being judges things correctly, and in each case what appears to 
him is the true; for there are beautiful and pleasant things which are 
proper to each disposition [?£iv], and perhaps a virtuous human being 
differs from others most by seeing the truth in each case, being like a 
standard [kccvgov] and measure | iiETpov | ofthem” (1113330-35). 14 Thus, 
while human custom at large, despite its claims and self-assertion, can 
hardly be referred to nature in any linear way, that which virtuous human 
beings perceive and practice seems to carry intrinsic value. However mis- 
recognized, these human beings constitute a normatively authoritative 
point of reference, for their opinions tend to converge in such a way 
as to distinguish themselves from convention. Indeed, they approximate 
nature. 

If convention, the shape of human coexistence, aims at supplement¬ 
ing nature, filling a void or underdetermined margin left by it, how¬ 
ever, we must in addition pose the question concerning individual 
self-determination. To be sure, above we have shown that individuality 


14 See also, e.g., Eude?man Ethics 121533. 
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emerges from certain Aristotelian texts in a problematic fashion, as the 
intersection of communal as well as genealogical influences, and thereby 
demands the utmost caution around notions such as unqualified self- 
mastery or monadic autonomy. And yet, even in light of such an expanded 
view of the individual, we still wonder about the possibility for a human 
being (in the utter singularity, if not absolute autarchy, of his or her config¬ 
uration and circumstance) to break through necessitating forces, whether 
natural or cultural. What is at stake is the capacity of a human being to 
puncture, or even to disrupt, the automatism following either natural 
necessities or cultural formation broadly speaking. In other words, this 
is a question concerning the possibility of change in spite of established 
conditions thatwould seem to impose a certain course. This will lead us to 
consider the phenomena of volition, intention, deliberation, and, more 
generally, the relation between drive, motivation, moving forces, on the 
one hand, and reason, logos, on the other. 

We should highlight ulterior facets of the question of the relation 
between phusis and nomos. The human being is crucially, if not exclu¬ 
sively, determined by surrounding conditions. The focus of the ethical 
discussion is the treatment of the exquisitely communal or political con¬ 
ditions. And yet, what about natural or “biological” factors? We should 
not ignore the role of this order of necessity in ethical matters, merely 
on account of its being hardly intelligible and of the disquieting con¬ 
sequences of biological determinism in various guises. Concomitantly, 
how are we to think through the distinction, whether in kind or degree, 
between humans and other animals? This, in turn, leads us to ask: How 
is reason, logos, related to embodiment, broadly speaking to animality? 
Does rationality require, belong to a physiological support? How does 
reason give itself in and through the living? How is life inflected through 
such a “having”? 

We will elaborate on these issues as we proceed in our analysis of the 
Aristotelian discussion. For the moment, however, in a merely suggestive 
fashion, I would like to recall a passage near the beginning of the Poli¬ 
tics in which Aristotle tightly weaves together matters pertaining to the 
essentially logo-political character of human beings and considerations 
pertaining to human embodiment and that which a particular physical 
conformation makes possible. The reflection starts with an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the teleological reliability of nature (an acknowledgment literally 
ubiquitous in De anima ): 

It is clear, then, why the human being is more of a political animal than a bee 
or any other gregarious animal; for nature, as we say, does [ttoieT] nothing in 
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vain [|jcnT|v], and the human being alone, of all animals, has [e/ei] logos. Voice, 
of course, serves as a sign [otiijieTov] of the painful and the pleasurable, and for 
this reason it belongs to the other animals also; for the nature of these advances 
only up to the point of having the sensation of the painful and the pleasurable and 
of signaling [othjlcuveiv] these to one another. But logos is to make clear what is 
beneficial or harmful and so what is just or unjust; for what is proper [i'Siov] to 
the human being compared with other animals is this: the human being alone 
has the sensation of what is good or evil, just or unjust, and the like, and it is a 
community [Koivcovia] of such beings which makes [ttoieT] a household and a 
polis. (125337-19; emphasis added) 


Neither randomly nor by folly, then, did nature endow the human being 
with logos. It is such an endowment that constitutes the distinctive human 
trait and makes human beings unique vis-a-vis other animals. Aristotle 
attempts to provide a sharp demarcation between the human and other 
animals, locating it in the shift from voice, phone, and sign, semeion, to logos. 
Such a shift entails the transition, mysterious in its discontinuity, from the 
immediacy of the vocal signal, from a vocal sound conveying a present 
experience, to an altogether other order of communication entailing the 
mnemonic stabilization of contents, noetic elaboration, and the possibil¬ 
ity of an infinitely more refined articulation. For the communication that 
logos designates, a communication granting the communal character of 
humans, entails the retention and projection of pleasure and pain in 
terms of that which brings about benefits and harms, and hence of the 
just and unjust. 

And yet, despite his eagerness to underline the propriety and exclu¬ 
siveness of logos as human endowment, Aristotle preserves the language 
of sensation and sensibility, aisthesis, to connote both the mere power of 
vocalization common to many animals and logos proper. Aisthesis emerges 
here as if continuously underlying the allegedly discontinuous shift from 
phone to logos, so much so that both the perception of pleasure and pain 
and the perception of good and evil are said to be a manner of sensation. 
In this way, the difference between phone and logos may be understood 
less in terms of kind than in terms of degree (indeed, the very difference 
between difference in kind and difference in degree becomes an issue). 
After all, even the mere fact that the term logos semantically ranges from 
reason, informing order, to discourse, speech, articulation of sound con¬ 
veying meaning, sums up the problematic relation between phusis and 
nomos, between soma and psukhe, and so forth. To be most concise here, 
let us simply note that the in De anima this problem is further amplified. 
At the end of Beta 8, the intertwinement of voice (as “sound of an animal” 
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and “sound that signals,” semantikos) and logos is viewed in its indissolubil¬ 
ity and decisively cast in terms of its physiological conditions (apparatus 
of the pharynx, oral cavity, and tongue, which allows for the emission of 
a certain acoustic variety, and breath, whose work is communication or 
articulation, dialektos, that is, the vocal explication of thought, hermeneia). 
What is noteworthy, in this discussion, is that it is nature itself that is 
said to “use” ( katakhretai ) the process of inhalation for the sake of the 
outcome of logos, which situates the phenomenon of logos within natural 
teleology. As an ulterior sign of the “physical” character of signification, 
we are told that logos is voice, the sound produced by an animate being, 
“accompanied by imagination,” phone metaphantasms (420136-42ia7). 15 

g. ON THE SOUL 

Through the introductory remarks and the discussion of happiness, an 
analytic of the soul imposes itself as necessary and begins to find a delin¬ 
eation. As seen above, happiness, the highest good, is principle, cause, 
and end. It is energeia of the psukhe according to arete. Arete, excellence, 
belongs to the soul, indicates the way in which the soul properly enacts 
itself: in this light we may understand excellence as a possession, property, 
or propriety of the soul, as a hexis- that which the soul “has” and, when 
in action, shows. To gain an insight into the virtues, therefore, we must 
project, at least in broad terms, a comprehension of the souk Aristotle 
states the necessity of a psychological investigation in connection with 
the political task of shaping human beings: 

it is clear that the human being involved in politics [tov ttoAitikov] should under¬ 
stand [eiSevca] in some way that which pertains to the soul, like a doctor who 
cures the eyes or the whole body, and to the degree that politics is more honor¬ 
able and better than medicine. Now the cultivated among the doctors endeavor 
[trpaynaTEuovTai] to acquire knowledge [yvcoaiv] of the body. So the political 
human being, too, should contemplate [6£copr|TEOv] that which pertains to the 
soul, contemplating it both on its own account and as much as is adequate to what 
is sought, for greater precision is perhaps rather burdensome in view of what he 
is aiming at. (no2aig-28) 

Politics is more architectonic than medicine, for it comprehends the 
human being as a whole, not merely as a bodily organism, however much 
ensouled or animated. In the wake of this reflection Aristotle undertakes 

*5 On these issues, see also the connected discussions in Categories 4.1334-531 and On Inter¬ 
pretation i6a2o-t7a8. 
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to present the structure of the soul construed most broadly as that which 
informs the phenomenon of living as a whole. Even without consider¬ 
ing here in detail the difficulties of Aristotelian psychology, let alone the 
controversies marking the history of its transmission, for the sake of coun¬ 
terbalancing an almost irresistible tendency we should emphasize that, in 
this context, nothing is to be assumed less straightforwardly than a notion 
of psukhe as a personal spiritual principle. 


3.1. Living 

Psukhe names the vitality of the living being, including the automatic 
metabolic processes, whereby life is maintained, and unconscious emo¬ 
tional contents, feelings, thoughts, and so on. In his analytic of the psukhe, 
Aristotle proposes that two “parts” may be distinguished within it, at least 
in logos, that is, in the order of discourse or inquiry. This proviso is a cru¬ 
cial reminder of the caution necessary when speaking of “components” 
of the soul: “It makes no difference for the present whether these parts 
are distinct [SiGbpiarca], like the parts [popia] of a body or of any other 
divisible whole [pspicnrov] , or whether they are two for logos [tco Aoyw| 
but inseparable | dycbpicrra | by nature, like the convex and the concave 
in the circumference of a circle” (1 i02a30-34). The issue of separability 
is not developed further here. For practical-political purposes, it may not 
be essential to know whether that which can be separated or discerned 
in logos is substantially separable or separate. However, this comment sig¬ 
nals a problem that we, even if and precisely because under the spell of 
logos and its operation of “taking apart,” would better not forget. This 
taking apart in and by logos properly defines the mathematical strategy as 
such, as we read in the Metaphysics: “Something can best be contemplated 
if that which is not separate | KEycopuriJEVov | [from the thing] is laid down 
[0dv] as separate | yoopiaas |, and this is what the arithmetician and the 
geometrician do” (io78a2i-23). However, in that context Aristode also 
warns that, while “prior in logos,” the “mathematical [objects],” that into 
which something is analyzed, are neither “substances to a higher degree,” 
nor “prior in being,” nor yet “capable of being separately [Keyoopiapeva]” 
(1077121-17). 

Following the “mathematization” of the jfwwMe provisionally attempted 
in logos, we find a first distinction between an irrational part, alogon, and 
one that is rational, that has logos, logon ekhon (1 i02a2g-3o). The former 
would designate the physiological stratum shared by all that is alive. Logos 
would appear to be grafted upon a layer of life discontinuous with logos 
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because lacking it (receiving it at most, but without possessing it, as we 
shall see). In this investigation concerning the soul, then, fogwattempts to 
embrace itself as well as its other, that dimension of the soul that remains 
foreign to it, in which it does not dwell. 

Thus, the human soul, that manner of animation distinctive of human 
beings, may be understood in terms of its rational and irrational compo¬ 
nents. In the course of these considerations (no2a5-no3a4), however, 
the twofold structure of the soul receives further elaboration. In one 
sense, indeed, it could be said that the life of nutrition and growth as well 
as sensation is irrational, while the part that has logos, the part where logos 
dwells, is the properly rational part. And yet, in another sense, it could 
be said that the strictly irrational part of the soul is the nutritive one, that 
pertaining to organic sustenance, while the life of sensation and appetite 
may be with or without logos or, better, with or against it. To the extent that 
the life of sensing and instinctual drives exceeds the bounds of the neces¬ 
sary (of metabolism), it may both be against and follow, resist and listen 
to logos. The seat of desire (orexis, epithumia ) may be subjected to logos, 
neither indifferent nor impervious to logos, and may therefore adjust to it. 
In this limited sense, it could be said that the “part” of the appetites and 
desires “has” logos: it does not itself possess logos but may be informed and 
determined by it. It has the ability to entertain an exchange with logos, 
to hear it. What remains to be seen is whether such a dialogue, such an 
exchange between Zogosand thatwhich is irreducible and partially foreign 
to logos, is merely a matter of “obeying” logos, as a child does his or her 
father, or whether logos and desire may communicate with one another, 
listen to one another, inflect one another, indeed, entertain a relation of 
mutual affection. This would be the case if, for instance, fogos were itself an 
“object” of desire and not extraneous to the order of pleasure. 

The soul, then, is articulated into a threefold structure, involving the 
life of the organism, the properly desiring aspect, and logos. Of course, 
this analysis corresponds to the distinctions among plants, animals, and 
the human animal mentioned above. As for the ways of life available to 
human beings, the hedonistic life rests on the activation of the first two 
parts, the metabolic and the desiring, while the life of honors and the life 
pursuing contemplation both require the activation of the third factor, 
logos, albeit to different degrees and in different ways. This illuminates 
yet another problem concerning the life of pleasures: devoting one’s life 
only to the satisfaction of bodily desires entails living beneath a human 
being’s potential, not enacting oneself as a whole, as a human being, but 
remaining at the level shared in by other animals. As Aristotle says in the 
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Politics, “all other animals live by nature most of all, but few of them live 
also by habit [eQechv] , and to a slight extent. The human being lives by 
logos as well, for it alone has logos ” (1332134-6). 

What is at stake, then, is self-realization without residue. It is important 
to notice that such a complete self-enactment, if it ever were attainable, 
would at once pertain to the human being as that particular individual 
and to the human being as such. It would involve no contrast between 
singularity and humankind, for belonging in humankind, being human 
in the fullest sense, signifies to respond and act excellently in any given 
circumstances, at any given time. It signifies a fidelity, an adherence to 
place-time and its fluctuations, at all times. This we shall see better in the 
course of the analysis of virtue as middle. 

We should also notice that, through this set of considerations, logos 
itself emerges as a matter of “having, ” as an ekhein- to put it more starkly, as 
a hexis, habit. Once again, we wonder about logos, thus continuing on the 
line of questioning broached above. What does it mean to “have” ( ekhein) 
logos ? What does it mean to activate or actualize oneself according to logos, 
if logos itself must be acquired or stabilized into a habitual shape? How 
does logos belong to a living body, that is, how can an animal, a growing, 
sentient, and desiring organism “have” logos ? What is the relation between 
logos and embodiment, animality - life itself? What does it mean to enact 
that mode of animality that “has” logos ? How is this peculiar animal that 
the human being is related to other living beings? These questions lie 
at the heart of the present investigation, and we shall return to them at 
various junctures. The discussion of Book Zeta, devoted to the intellectual 
virtues, through which the “part” that thinks and “has” logos is articulated, 
will be crucial in the elucidation of some of these issues. But we can already 
see a few anticipations of these themes in Books Beta, introducing the 
virtues, and Gamma, on voluntary action and deliberation. 

3.2. Excellences 

3.2. J. Acquisition 

The distinction between ethical and intellectual virtues rests on the 
“mathematization” of the soul just laid out (1 i03a4-io). Book Beta opens 
with an explication of this difference: 


Since virtues are of two kinds, intellectual [SiavorynKfjs] and ethical [qQiKris], an 
intellectual virtue comes to be [s=xei kcu ti)v ysvEcnv] and grows [au§r|cnv] mostly 
from teaching and, in view of this, it requires experience and time, whereas 
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an ethical virtue is acquired by habituation [e6ous], as is indicated by the name 
“ethical,” which varies slightly from the name ethos. From this fact it is also clear 
that none of the ethical virtues comes to be in us by nature, for no thing that is by 
nature can be changed into something else by habituation; e.g., no stone, which 
moves downward by nature, can be habituated to move upward, even if one were 
to keep on throwing it up coundess times, nor can fire be similarly habituated to 
move downward, nor can anything else that is by nature be altered by habituation. 
Hence virtues come to be in us neither by nature nor aside from nature [rrapd 
cpucriv]; but by our nature we can receive [ 5 d;c(cj 6 ai] them and perfect them by 
habituation. (1103314-26; emphases added) 

We will consider in a moment the decisive traits of the virtues of thinking 
succinctly signaled already in this inception. For now let us simply note, 
without downplaying the distinction between teaching and habituation, 
that they both are modalities of repeated practice, of practical exercise. 
So much so that Aristode makes it explicit that teaching is an experi¬ 
ential and temporal matter, not to mention the materiality involved in 
all education. It could indeed be said that the phenomenon of teach¬ 
ing and learning should be understood as a species of habitual training 
and that it would differ from, say, habituation in matters such as eat¬ 
ing, only in terms of varying degrees of awareness involved. Thus, to the 
extent that the virtues of the intellect come to be from teaching, just like 
those of character they come to be through practical formation (ethos ). In 
time, they become stabilized as “possessions,” acquired structures or dis¬ 
positions of the soul (ii05b20-no6ai3). This is what hems arid diathesis 
signify. 

Neither by nature nor against it, neither within the compass of nature 
nor beside it, the virtues come to be thanks to our receptivity, to our 
being by nature exposed to and informed by our environs, whichever 
they may be. Thus, while the susceptibility to conditions is by nature, the 
unique conditions affecting one’s life from birth onward are not. This 
means that the acquisitions of certain habits rather than others does not 
occur as a transition from potentiality to actuality, as is the case for natural 
endowments: 

Again, of things which come to us by nature, we first bring along the powers 
and later exhibit the [corresponding] activities. This indeed is clear in the case 
of sensations; for it is not by seeing often or hearing often that we acquired the 
[corresponding powers of] sensation, but conversely: having [the power] we used 
it, and not: using it, we came to have it. In the case of the virtues, on the other 
hand, we acquire them as a result of prior activities; and this is like the case of the 
other arts, for that which we are to perform [ttoieTv] [by art] after learning, we 
first learn [by performing], e.g., we become builders by building and lyre players 
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by playing the lyre. Similarly, we become [yivoiasSa] just by doing [ttpc<ttovtes] 
what is just, temperate by doing what is temperate, and brave by doing brave 
deeds. (1103327^3) 

What is by nature requires no exercise in order to be enacted: to begin 
with, one has the power of seeing and sees. To be sure, one’s ability to see 
can subsequently be reRned and trained further, but the enactment of 
such a power is immediate and unintentional. In matters of habituation, 
instead, one proceeds from the acquisition of an activity to its further 
reenactment, from actuality to actuality. Or, to put it even more sharply, 
instead of the transition from potentiality to actualization, in matters of 
virtue it is the acquisition of actualities that gives rise to our power. Not 
only, then, do we receive an actuality and enact it ourselves, but our very 
receptivity with regard to what surrounds us, our exposure to the worldly 
and communal circumstances, frees our potentiality as human beings. It 
is in this way that we genuinely become who and what we are and are to 
be, that human potential may as such be released. 

Aristotle could hardly insist more emphatically on this apparent cir¬ 
cularity, according to which one must “have” already what one is in the 
process of acquiring, becoming, or learning, so that a certain “having” 
appears to be both beginning and end of one’s endeavor, both necessary 
condition and final cause: 

Again, it is from the same [actions] and because of the same [actions] that every 
virtue comes into being or is destroyed, and similarly with every art; for it is by 
playing the lyre well or badly that human beings become good or bad lyre play¬ 
ers, respectively. In the case of architects and all the rest, too, the situation is 
analogous; for human beings become good architects by building houses well, 
and bad architects by building houses badly. For if such were not the case, there 
would not have been the need for a teacher, but all would have become good 
or bad [artists]. Such indeed is the case with the virtues also; for it is by our 
actions with other human beings in transactions that we are in the process of 
becoming just or unjust, and it is by our actions in dangerous situations [ev toTs 
SeivoTs] in which we are in the process of acquiring the habit of being coura¬ 
geous or afraid that we become brave or cowardly, respectively. It is likewise with 
desires and with anger [opya?]; for, by behaving in a way or in the contrary way 
in [corresponding] situations, some human beings become temperate or intem¬ 
perate, good tempered or irascible. In a word, it is by similar activities that habits 
come to be [in human beings]; and in view of this, the activities in which human 
beings are engaged should be of quality, for the kinds of habits which develop 
follow from the [corresponding] differences in those activities. So in acquiring 
a habit it makes no small difference whether we are acting in one way or in the 
contrary way right from our early youth; it makes a great difference, or rather all 
the difference. (no3b7-25) 
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This extensive quotation occasions various remarks. First, we should 
highlight the parallelism, repeatedly proposed, between the productive 
endeavors (the arts) and the acquisition of virtues and vices, of the habits 
in general. Living is thereby disclosed as a making - to be sure, not sim¬ 
ply a matter of making oneself, let alone creating or inventing oneself, 
if indeed the notion of individual autarchy was effectively shown above 
as implausible in this context. And yet, however heteronomous and dis¬ 
seminated its moving forces, the work of living shapes, brings one forth 
throughout life. So much so that we may say that awareness regarding 
one’s living, the conscious steering and coming together according to 
both one’s thrust and enveloping conditions, constitutes a kind of archi¬ 
tecture. However, this statement requires some qualification - and thus 
we come to our second point. An architect becomes an architect by doing 
what architects do. This is so, says Aristotle, for the arts in general, and 
most notably for that architectonic endeavor that is human living or 
becoming. But this, very much in line with what we already surmised 
above, involves a quite significant shift in the understanding of making 
or production - the shift that earlier led us to speak of ethics as archi¬ 
tecture without geometry. Far from resting on the separation between 
intelligent agency and material execution, or eidetic determination and 
its reproduction, the poiein, the performing or producing here at issue 
emerges as a practice that is always already under way, prior to the fix¬ 
ation of an intelligible end or guiding principle. In other words, poiein, 
doing and making, does not unfold according to the directives of a con¬ 
templated eidos subsisting aside from action. Rather, poiein is disclosed as 
a bringing forth simultaneous with the investigation/clarification of that 
which is to be brought forth, a bringing forth that demands to be thought 
in terms of the interpenetration of purposive projection and receptivity 
to available solicitations and/or deflections - that is, in terms of the abil¬ 
ity to divine surrounding possibilities and respond to necessities. In this 
sense, poiein appears as the methodic pursuit and, at once, the finding 
(or discovery) of an ergon. 

This is clearest in ethical and political matters: here bringing forth, 
whether the constitution of communities or the formation of individuals, 
means working through present conditions in order to realize a vision 
of that which is not yet, a vision that itself arises from said conditions. 
One is making, bringing forth, prior to any firm knowledge of one’s 
making and that which is to be made. Needless to say, this does not 
at all amount to some random initiative. Tack of ultimate and guiding 
knowledge should not be equated with mere groping in the dark. But this 
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should be evident. While we need to be just in order to be together in the 
most conducive ways, we must come together in order to become just. We 
will always already have been together as we pursue the ongoing task of 
justice to come. The making of ourselves and of our togetherness will as 
such always already have taken place by reference to the not yet (justice) 
and, by the same token, have provided the parameters for the pursuit 
thereof. 

A third issue to be underlined is the centrality of teaching and learning 
in the human experience. The human being is illuminated as essentially 
teachable, as a being eminently capable of learning. This also makes the 
human being especially vulnerable to kinds of teaching and upbringing 
that spoil or even pervert one’s potential by conveying unskilled habits. 
As Aristotle notices, receiving this kind of direction from early age may 
be utterly compromising. It is the crucial figure of the teacher who, aside 
from natural “gifts” in the one who receives teaching, will determine 
the quality of his or her acquisition and capacity for re-enactment. It is 
teaching broadly understood, one’s environment and vicissitudes as a 
whole, that in every respect will transmit habits of one kind or another, 
virtues or vices. Likewise, it is by teaching, whether in the form of ver¬ 
bal instruction, practical exercise, or otherwise, that desires and even 
emotions can be reached, touched, led. This domain of the soul, not 
altogether unconscious and yet, for the most part, rarely and dimly illu¬ 
minated by awareness, can as well be available to transformation. Teach¬ 
ing (training) provides habits as “second” nature, the soul’s acquired 
nature and structure. When the structured soul en-acts itself, what would 
otherwise be a mere possession, property, or latent state constitutes the 
guideline of such an enactment, the course that such an enactment 
follows. 

The habits, then, whether excellent or otherwise, are acquired in this 
way. In order to have a virtue, one must have it already, enact it to begin 
with. Virtue appears to be necessary before virtue: it is always already 
actual in the environment, in the teacher from which or whom one 
acquires or learns it. 

3.2.2. Virtue before Virtue 

Aristotle devotes considerable attention to the problem of the necessity of 
virtue in order to obtain virtue. These considerations will lead to a deep¬ 
ening of the phenomenon of learning and “acquiring.” They announce 
as well a perplexing case of infinite regress, which Aristode, contrary to 
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his usual alertness to this issue, allows to remain latent. The difficulty is 
diagnosed yet again: 

not only does each virtue come to be, or grow [auctions], or undergo destruction 
from the same and by the same [kind of actions], but also the activities [according 
to each virtue] will depend on that same [virtue], for such is the case with other 
things which are more apparent, as with strength; for not only does strength 
come into being by taking much nourishment and undergoing many exertions, 
but it is also the strong human being who is most able to do such things. Such 
too is the case with the virtues; for from abstaining from [excessive] pleasures we 
become temperate, and, in turn, when we have become temperate we are most 
able to abstain from such pleasures. And similarly with bravery; for by becoming 
habituated to show contempt for and endure what is fearful we become brave, 
and when we have become brave we are most able to endure what is fearful. 
(1104327-b3) 

But the restatement of this problem does not signal an indulgent reveling 
in paradox. Rather, Aristotle is preparing to bring the examination of 
the process of learning and acquisition to a further depth. True, the 
process unfolds from a “having” to a “having,” through the enactment 
of a “having”: “One might raise a difficulty [cnropf)C7£iE] : how can we say 
that human beings should do what is just in order to become just, and 
act temperately in order to become temperate? For if they do what is just 
or temperate, they are already just or temperate, just as if they do what 
is grammatical or musical, they are already grammarians or musicians, 
respectively” (no5ai7-2i). Yet, on closer inspection it becomes clear 
that what is at stake is a certain transmission, or even translation, of a 
given “having.” 

A certain activity is transferred from the outside to the inside, as it were. 
Someone learning takes something in and makes it one’s own. Whether 
a way of acting is acquired from a teacher or from prevalent custom, 
the principle of action (that which directs and subtends it) is brought 
inside from the outside, substantially assimilated. Both in the case of the 
arts and in the case of habituation or education, acting in a certain way 
is not enough: a certain inner modality or awareness accompanying the 
outward action is needed. Indeed, even in the case of the arts, whose work 
is either a separate object or a performance “having their excellence 
[to eO] in themselves,” we say that someone is genuinely a maker (a 
musician, a grammarian) when we perceive that he does what he does 
with lucidity and skillfulness. This is all the more the case if an action 
does not lead to an end separate from itself, to a product. For a product 
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may in itself appear quite well executed, and yet be achieved by chance, 
even without actual virtue, while in matters of action 

things [done] according to virtue ... are done justly or temperately not [only] if 
(1) they themselves are of a certain quality, but also if (2) the one who acts holds 
together in a certain way when acting, namely, (a) when he knows [eIScos] what 
he does, (b) when he intends [tTpocupou^Evos] to do what he does and intends to 
do it because of itself, and (c) when he acts with certainty and firmness. Now with 
the exception of (a) knowledge [eiSevcxi] , these [b, c] are not taken into account 
as requirements in the possession of the various arts; but in the possession of the 
virtues knowledge has little or no weight, while the others [b, c] count for not a 
little but for everything, for it is indeed from repeated practice of what is just and 
temperate that [virtue] results [trEpiyivETai] . (1 logaag-br,) 

Thanks to time and consistent exercise a kind of autonomy may be 
acquired. One becomes one’s own source and point of reference, comes 
to have the actuality of habitual structures inside. One does not begin 
in this way, but only appears to, while in fact imitating without fully pos¬ 
sessing and understanding what one is doing. At this juncture, Aristotle 
emphasizes the full integration of practice and awareness, which only time 
can yield. Without genuine training, a practice is unskilled, a knowledge 
formal and empty. That is to say, in the initial stages of learning or taking 
up a particular practice, one presents the appearance of dexterity, while 
depending on the examples furnished by an outside guide. The trajec¬ 
tory, thus, leads one to increasing degrees of independence, as it were - 
although, again, we would do well to remain mindful of the constitutive 
heteronomy of the individual, of the fact that one will significantly have 
been constituted by interactions and common practices. 

Thus, one learns to continue on one’s own. The capacity for delib¬ 
erate and skillful action is activated in one, and one is transformed. At 
some point, in some way, a shift occurs, an authentic quantum leap: one 
is no longer following and imitating, but fully carrying out a given action. 
What is learned by practice and consistently lived out is unforgettable, 
cannot be reabsorbed into latency, tithe (lioobiy). One is being culti¬ 
vated, cultivating oneself. Once again, Aristotle seizes the opportunity to 
underscore the irreplaceable role of praxis in such a development and 
the danger of “philosophizing” as a withdrawal from action: 

while things are said [to be] just or temperate if they are such as ajust or temperate 
human being would do, ajust or temperate human being is not one who [just] 
does these, but one who also does them as ajust or temperate human being would. 
So it is well said that it is from doing what is just or temperate that a human being 
becomes just or temperate, respectively; and no one who is to become good will 
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become good unless he does good things. Ye 1 most human beings do not do 
these; instead, they resort to talking [Aoyov] about them and think that they are 
philosophizing and that by doing so they will become serious [cmouSaToi], thus 
behaving somewhat like patients who listen to their doctors attentively but do 
none of the things they are ordered to do. And just as these patients will not cure 
their body by behaving in this way, so those who philosophize in such a manner 
will not better their soul. (tto5b5-i8) 

We already had more than one occasion to call attention to Aristotle’s 
warning against the alienation of logos from worldly engagements. We 
shall encounter this preoccupation time and again, most articulately 
exposed in the course of the discussion of incontinence, akrasia. For the 
moment, let us, instead, conclude by casting light on a latent problem 
regarding this whole genetic analysis of habits. We understand very well 
how the foregoing reflections illuminate the transition from childhood 
and adolescence to adulthood, and more broadly, in any given domain 
of endeavor, the movement from the stage of initiation to that of mature 
and stabilized practice. The beginner, whether in a specific work or in the 
work of living, receives an initiation from the outside and learns to own 
it. One always finds oneself in the midst of established cultural contexts 
and lines of transmission, always late with regard to one’s “background,” 
as we call it. Whatever the guise, the source of formation is there prior 
to one’s arrival on the scene. There will always already have been a set 
of activities to be acquired, re-enacted, and even transformed. One will 
not have started from nothing. And yet, if this is the case, we should 
notice the following. Referring an activity back to a prior activity ends 
up effecting a transposition of the whole issue from the order of singu¬ 
lar human beings to the order of humankind as such. Moreover, such 
a trajectory back to the previous cause is no mere logical pursuit, but 
entails an ineliminable chronological dimension. For, if what is passed 
on from generation to generation is a practical patrimony, which can be 
received through time and exercise alone, the issue of beginning cannot 
be easily disengaged from its temporal and historical dimensions. The 
question concerning the beginning remains irreducibly genealogical in 
character. However, what is relevant in this connection is that, in tracing 
an actuality back to its antecedent, and so forth, we follow a backward 
trajectory without coming to stop. We end up wondering about the com¬ 
ing to be of humankind’s originary activities - of those first habits that 
would have inaugurated humankind as such, constituted the beginning 
of humankind’s education out of its capacity, by nature, for learning and 
teaching. However, we find no answer in which to rest. 
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In this shift from the individual child or apprentice to humankind as a 
whole, the developmental logic that underlies the phenomenology of the 
virtues poses the problem of infinite regress. Indeed, the infinite regress 
of the source of instruction is implicit here, for the analogy between 
humankind and a singular human being is interrupted by the severe 
difficulty involved in envisioning the former’s infancy and childhood, 
let alone its parents or teachers. Indeed, whence would humankind as 
such have first learned and developed the various forms of habituation 
and manners of logos ? Who or what actuality would have led and guided 
humankind into its growth? No definite beginning is posited here or even 
sought after - unless we think of the good as final end, and, hence, as 
beginning, but this can as such hardly be that which bestows cultural for¬ 
mations. Thus, the regress is possibly disclosed as even more vertiginous, 
for, finding no inaugural mark decisively setting humankind aside from 
other manners of animality, it may, in its pursuit of the habit before a 
given habit, continue well into the domain of those animals proximate to 
the human animal, which, even though to a lesser degree, live “by habit” 
(.Politics 1332134-6). 

Thus, referring back to earlier and earlier moments along the line(s) 
of transmission, we broach the question of the arkhe, the question of a 
first actualization of the natural potentiality for growth, education, trans¬ 
formation - of a first attempt to articulate an aspect of being not pre¬ 
scribed by nature, to respond to a void or lack of determination on part 
of nature. Not only do we not find a relevant reply to such a question, 
but the formulation of the question is itself arduous, awkward. We are 
left with a reference to the next cause, in an asymptotic approximation 
to the beginning. 

What can be said with a degree of confidence is that, in Aristode, there 
is no coming to be of any kind of actuality or activity, let alone knowledge, 
ex nihilo. Rather, these appear as acquired, whether wholly or mostly, 
from previous actualities, in a process of transmission that is not equiva¬ 
lent to the simple, linear conveying and receiving of what is there. Aris¬ 
totle at crucial junctures evidences that the actuality of comportments, 
including the exercises of knowledge, in fact, the reception and cultiva¬ 
tion of logos tout court, must be seen as a genuinely historico-genealogical 
phenomenon. The following statement from Metaphysics Alpha Elatton 
deserves to be recalled for its paradigmatic character: 


It is just to be grateful not only to those with whose opinions we might agree, 
but also to those who have expressed rather superficial opinions; for the latter, 
too, have contributed something, namely, they have handed down for us the 
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habit [e^tv] [of thinking]. If there had been no Timotheus, we would not have 
much lyric poetry; and if there had been no Phrynis, there would have been no 
Timotheus. The same may be said of those who spoke about the truth; for some of 
them handed down to us certain opinions [Soloes], but there were others before 
who caused [amoi] them to be what they were, (gggbu-ig) 16 

As is clear in the development of the ethos of knowledge and inquiry, 
but also in the formation of customs and beliefs broadly speaking, the 
acquisition of actualities amounts to taking up the past, to inheriting, in 
a gesture that is essentially a matter of interpretation and critical con¬ 
sciousness. Indeed, hermeneutical sophistication appears to be a crucial 
requisite in communication at large and, most particularly, in the com¬ 
munication across time thanks to which we commune with our “fore¬ 
fathers” and receive their “opinion” (Metaphysics 1074^1-14). In such 
an interpretive reception, knowledge is both transmitted and changed, 
inaugurated and found - made, not from nothing, but from previous 
teachings. Now, previous knowledge is the problem with which the Pos¬ 
terior Analytics begins (7iai-n). It is precisely the question concerning 
whence, ultimately, knowledge proceeds, which opens the treatise. Yet, as 
we saw, endless regress is ruled out there because of the compelling char¬ 
acter of the things themselves. The fundamental intuitive apprehension 
of what is grounds discursive or syllogistic knowledge and, more broadly, 
the practices of teaching and learning. However, in the present course 


16 Al-Farabi will have proven especially receptive to this strand of Aristotle’s thinking. In 
“The Attainment of Happiness” he formulates a similar awareness of the intertwined 
themes of transmission, communal sharing, the genealogy of practical as well as rational 
formations, of communities as well as communities of inquiry. In a powerfully synthetic 
gesture, he situates such issues in the context of the innately political character of human 
beings, of the primordiality and necessity of political bonds, and, in the final analysis, of 
friendship: “each man achieves only a portion of that perfection [he should achieve], 
and what he achieves of this portion varies in its extent, for an isolated individual cannot 
achieve all the perfections by himself and without the aid of many other individuals. It 
is the innate disposition of every man to join another human being or other men in 
the labor he ought to perform: this is the condition of every single man. Therefore, to 
achieve what he can of that perfection, every man needs to stay in the neighborhood of 
others and associate with them. It is also the innate nature of this animal to seek shelter 
and to dwell in the neighborhood of those who belong to the same species, which is why 
he is called the social and political animal.” In considering this remarkable statement, 
it is worth recalling that al-Farabi had no access to Aristotle’s Politics. We should also 
consider the note immediately following the passage quoted, in which al-Farabi hints at 
the priority of political science, at political science as the achievement crowning human 
inquiry: “There emerges now another science and another inquiry that investigates these 
intellectual principles and the acts and states of character with which man labors toward 
this perfection. From this, in turn, emerge the science of man and political science” 
(Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 23). 
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of investigation we are inquiring not about the foundation of discursive 
and scientific procedures, but rather about these procedures themselves, 
along with the other habits. In other words, we are inquiring about the 
very fact of inquiring, teaching, and learning, about the originary habits 
of teaching and learning necessary to turn the potentiality for teaching 
and learning into an actual praxis. Most comprehensively, the inquiry con¬ 
cerns the habit or practice of transmitting habits, that is, ways of doing 
things, of living, of learning, teaching, transmitting. Infinite regress seems 
inevitable in this regard. 

3.2.3. Seeing the End 

The end moving human beings, that for the sake of which they do what 
they do and live the way they live, is a hypothesis - a hypothesis formu¬ 
lated thanks to the actuality of virtue, whose origin, in turn, remains 
elusive because of the phenomenon of infinite regress considered above. 
Indeed, it is the virtues that determine the end, which bring it into view 
and fix themselves on it. Virtue, which is a condition or quality of soul 
both enabling action and brought about through action, makes the end 
perspicuous, recognizes the end as principle and orientation. Or, if any 
habit assumes an end, it could be said that virtue, qua excellent habit, is 
that thanks to which the end in view either coincides with the good or is 
“right,” orthon, aligned with the good. 

During the discussion of deliberation, bouleusis, in the Eudemian Ethics, 
Aristotle observes that, “since one who deliberates always deliberates for 
the sake of something, and someone deliberating always has some aim in 
view [ctkottos] in relation to which he contemplates ] ctkottei] what is con¬ 
ducive, nobody deliberates about the end, but this is a beginning [dpx"n] 
and hypothesis | OttoGectis ], like the hypotheses in the theoretical sciences” 
(i2 27a6-io). The end, then, cannot be determined through reasoning 
and logistical considerations. Rather, it must be assumed hypothetically, 
posited as a postulate, and thereby accepted as a beginning. Reasoning 
takes place for the sake of it and thanks to it. The assumption of the 
end is made according to the psychological structures in place, to the 
excellences: 

Does virtue bring forth [ttoieT] the aim in view or that which promotes the aim 
in view? Our position is that it brings forth the aim in view, because this is not a 
matter of syllogism or logos, but in fact this must be laid under as a beginning. For 
a doctor does not contemplate whether his patient ought to be healthy or not, 
but whether he ought to take walks or not, and the gymnastic trainer does not 
consider whether his pupil ought to be in good condition or not, but whether 
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he ought to wrestle or not. Similarly no other [discipline] [deliberates] about its 
end. For, as in the theoretical [sciences] the hypotheses are beginnings, so in the 
productive [sciences] the end is beginning and hypothesis; since so and so ought 
to be healthy, if that is to be so it is necessary for such and such [a thing] to be 
provided, just as [in mathematics], if the angles of a triangle are [equal to] two 
right angles, such and such [a consequence] is of necessity. Therefore the end is 
the beginning of thought [voqaEws ap/q], the completion [teAeutt)] of thought 
is the beginning of action. (i227b23-34) 

The end, whether the proximate end of a particular action or the most 
complete end, which is happiness or the good, is not the object of scien¬ 
tific examination. The vision of the end occurs thanks to the “acquired 
structures” of the soul. Thus brought forth, the end underlies the pro¬ 
cesses of reasoning whereby one determines what might lead to that end, 
what might sustain and encourage it. Analogously to the procedure of the 
sciences in the strict sense, the articulation of logos rests on that which 
exceeds it, which is otherwise than demonstratively accepted as princi¬ 
ple. So much so that, despite Aristotle’s concluding remark on the end as 
arkhe of thought and on the fulfillment of thought as the arkheoi action, 
it could be said that thought, noesis, and action, praxis, emerge from this 
line of thinking in their interdependence. In other words, thought and 
action appear not to be related according to the former’s priority and 
the latter’s derivative character, but rather to be mutually determining. 
For, while deliberation determines the course of action appropriate to 
the end, action is implicated in the formation of the virtues that, in turn, 
identify the end and make it visible. And it is the end that provides the 
non-deliberated ground of deliberation. That is also why, as Aristotle var¬ 
iously points out in Book Alpha of Nicomachean Ethics, one should be 
virtuous to begin with, in order most profitably to engage in the study 
of ethics. For the excellent conformation of the soul would allow one 
to frame issues in a most conducive way - to understand and at once to 
embody a certain orientation to the good. On such a terrain the logos of 
ethics would thrive. 

Again, the interdependence of praxis and noesis points to the peculiar 
character of ethics or politics as a productive discourse. For ethics under¬ 
takes to bring forth that which it is in the course of investigating. In this 
perspective must be understood its peculiar teleology. 

3.2.4. More Remarks on the Virtues 

Two more words on the virtues are in order. In the first place, it seems 
worth noticing that in these discussions a great deal of emphasis is placed 
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on teaching and training as radically formative, indeed, transformative 
practices. In this respect, Aristotle is luminously representing a long tra¬ 
dition tending to attribute to the human being a nearly unlimited plas¬ 
ticity, thus following the saying ascribed to Periander, according to which 
“through practice all can be obtained. ” One discerns here what one would 
be tempted to call a felicitous naivete of Greek ancestry, minimizing the 
physiognomic or unconscious datum to the advantage of pedagogy, of 
practice in its forming and molding power - to the advantage of edu¬ 
cation in its nearly infinite creative power, which supposes the body as 
indifferently versatile. Only a culture so ready to acknowledge the adapt¬ 
ability of the human being, to understand the soul as almost nothing 
aside from its cultivation, could develop such a refined, articulate body 
of reflection on upbringing, paideia. Only the disquieting experience of 
vulnerability, of pliability vis-a-vis the surrounding conditions, could have 
demanded such a concerned attention to the construction and stabiliza¬ 
tion of conducive psycho-physiological traits. 

And yet, this posture reveals a sort of blind spot, for it leads to the 
assumption of the unconscious not only as shared, common, but, per¬ 
haps too quickly, as neutrally malleable. So much so that in this tradi¬ 
tion, at least at this stage of its development, we find that the enormous 
emphasis on education or training is hardly counterbalanced by a compa¬ 
rable analysis of psycho-physical conditions. To be sure, the Aristotelian 
analysis, in Problemata, of the psycho-physiology of melancholy in supe¬ 
rior human beings constitutes an exemplary attempt in this direction. 
However, we remain under the impression that a full-fledged study of the 
physiological or even physiognomic basis of cultivation is lacking, and the 
same can be said for psychological contents, such as emotions, desires, 
or, broadly speaking, the passions. Again, this appears to be all the more 
remarkable precisely because Aristode himself underlines the role and 
power of the desirous element in all matters human, and especially in 
the phenomenon of incontinence, as we shall see. In this connection, 
the overpowering force of the desires is acknowledged and examined in 
its structural function, yet is not phenomenologically analyzed. Aristo¬ 
tle diagnoses desire’s capacity to make one blind and reason inactive - 
as though reason would retreat into latency, become disconnected from 
the body of desires, and therefore from the origin of action, from life 
itself. As we shall have the occasion to see when considering this later 
discussion, because of the vehemence of the passions, the human being 
is in a condition analogous to sleep or drunkenness. These states consti¬ 
tute a sort of black out, mark the intermittence of reason, that is to say, a 
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lack, a negativity. But this is not quite enough. It would be necessary to go 
beyond, to delineate an in-depth study of the positive phenomenon, of 
the fact of overwhelming desires in their constitution, peculiarities, and 
unfolding. We shall return to this. 

One final word must be devoted to the ethical virtues as the middle 
between extremes. Excellence aims at the mean in the sense of a perfect 
equilibrium in carrying out one’s work: 

If, then, this is the manner in which every science accomplishes its task well, 
namely, by keeping an eye [PAettouctcc] on the mean [to (jicrov] and working toward 
it (whence arises the usual remark concerning excellent works, that nothing can 
be subtr acted from or added to them, since both excess and deficiency destroy 
the excellence in them, while the mean preserves it), and if, as we say, it is with 
an eye on this that good artists do their work, and if virtue, like nature, is more 
precise and better than any art, then virtue would be aiming [crroxacrnKf)] at 
the mean. I am speaking here of ethical virtue, for it is this which is concerned 
with feelings [Trd0r|] and actions, in which there is excess, and deficiency, and the 
mean. (no6b8-i7) 

Human beings aim atmaking themselves into excellentworks. This means 
that, in their work of living, they aim at encountering each circumstance 
and unfolding themselves into each context in a way that is excellent 
each time, perfect in the sense of balanced, measured, both practically 
and emotionally. It should be underlined that the middle is neither some 
neutral point in between, nor some calculable intermediate in a geomet¬ 
rical space, nor a mathematical average, let alone a going only halfway. 
For, “when related to us, it neither exceeds nor falls short, and this is 
neither one nor the same for everyone” (1106332). Again, the mean one 
pursues is “not the mean with respect to the thing itself | TrpdypaTos | 
but the one related to us” (no6b7). The middle is what is right, or just, 
at a given time and place, in that particular circumstance and in that 
respect: 

For example, we may have the feelings of fear, courage, desire, anger, pity, and 
any pleasure or pain in general either more or less than we should, and in both 
cases this is not well; but to have these feelings at the right times and for the right 
things and toward the right [human beings] and for the right purpose and in the 
right manner, this is the mean and the best, and it is precisely this which belongs 
to virtue. In actions, too, there is excess, deficiency, and the mean in a similar 
manner. Now a virtue is concerned with feelings and actions, in which excess and 
deficiency are errors and are blamed, while the mean is a success [succeeds in 
being right] [i«xrop0oOTai] and is praised; and both success and praise belong to 
virtue. (1106b 18-26) 
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The middle, thus, indicates what is harmonious, attuned, open - a quality 
of wakefulness, of insight into the situation. It is a qualitative shift, an 
altogether different way of being and relating: at any given moment, it is 
the one and only way: being there fully, ready to embrace that condition 
without reservations; ready to be that condition, to affirm it, as if for 
all time, for it completely is what it is, lacks nothing, is perfect. This is 
so even though circumstances are ever changing and the equilibrium 
ephemeral, even though perfection is never attained once for all and 
one’s experience reflects such an ongoing dynamism. Thus, the middle 
bespeaks neither grabbing hold of whatever may be the case nor letting 
it slip away, but, rather, holding the present circumstance in care and 
attention. In the wake of these reflections, Aristotle begins to formulate 
a definition of the ethical virtues: 

Virtue, then, is a kind of mean [pectottis], at least having the mean [parou] as its 
aim [cTToycccTTiKT]]. Also someone may make an error in many ways (for evil, as 
the Pythagoreans conjectured, belongs to the infinite, while goodness belongs to 
the finite), but he may succeed in one way only; and in view of this, one of them 
is easy but the other hard. It is easy to miss the mark [ctkottou] but hard to hit it. 
So it is because of these, too, that excess and deficiency belong to vice, but then 
mean [pscroTris] to virtue. For human beings are good [ecfOAoi] in one way, bad in 
many. (1106627-35) 

Of course, the one way of succeeding, that is, of being right, “hitting the 
mark,” must be understood in light of infinity, as the unity and uniqueness 
of the perfection pertaining to each of the infinitely many arrangements 
of place and time. Because this concerns comportment as well as the qual¬ 
ity of emotional contents, virtue names being disposed to both effective 
action and equanimity. A comprehensive understanding of virtue may 
now be gathered: 

Virtue, then, is a habit of deliberate choice [rrpoaipETiKf]] , being at the mean 
relative to us, and defined by logos and as a prudent human being would define it. 
It is a mean between two vices, one by excess and the other by deficiency; and while 
some of the vices exceed while the others are deficient in what is right in feelings 
and actions, virtue finds and chooses [odpElcrOai] the mean. Thus, according to 
its substance or the logos stating its essence [to ti fjv slvai] , virtue is a mean, but 
with respect to the best [to apicrrov] and to excellence [to eu] , it is an extreme. 
(1106636-1to7a8) 

We shall consider shortly the issues of deliberate choice and of logos that 
are mentioned here as decisive in the coming to be of ethical virtue. Here 
let us simply add that, as Aristode will point out much later on in Book 
Iota, the life of a human being who is thus determined by excellence 
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is “good” and “delightful,” and such a human being “wishes himself to 
live and be saved.” Echoing the Platonic statement regarding the soul 
that is harmonized in all its components, characteristic of one who has 
become “one’s own friend” {Republic 443c-e), Aristotle adds that such an 
individual “wishes to live together with himself, for he does so with plea¬ 
sure” (1 i66ai8-26). Such is the condition of the human being who finds 
the measure in the environing circumstance - who senses the measure 
surfacing in him- or herself. 

3.3. Excellences of Logos 
3.3.1. The “Power” of Logos 

The excellences pertaining to the “thinking part” of the soul will be con¬ 
sidered in Book Zeta. Only a few preparatory remarks are in order at 
this point, connecting issues raised above to the later discussion. As we 
have seen, the virtues of character, ethos, pertain to the part of the soul 
that has reason in the sense that it does or may listen to it. The virtues of 
the intellect or of thinking, dianoia, pertain to the part of the soul that 
has reason in the sense that it itself properly thinks and is the “seat” of 
logos. Regarding the intellectual virtues, we also saw that they “mostly” 
“come to be” and “grow” “from teaching” and, hence, require “experi¬ 
ence and time” (no3ai5-i7). We shall come back to this qualification, 
“mostly” or “for the most part,” to pleion. Here let us simply recall that, 
to the extent that the intellectual virtues originate from teaching, they 
are a matter of praxis no less than the ethical virtues. Actualizing oneself, 
whether according to logos, that is, under its guidance, or in terms of 
the development of logos itself, takes time and consistent exercise, that is, 
habitual practice. Again, let us think of the inheritance of the “habit of 
thinking” from our predecessors, in the genealogical considerations put 
forth at the beginning of Metaphysics Alpha Elatton (gg3bn-i4). The 
trait of humanness emerges as essentially grown, cultivated, cultural: as 
the process of maturation leading to the fulfilment that could be called 
adulthood, as the adulthood not simply reached in virtue of time alone 
but rather requiring practical supplementation. 

Logos, then, in its various aspects or excellences, comes to be in certain 
living beings, mostly through their altogether temporal and embodied 
practices. In a certain sense, logos is a possession of a body, a having, ekliein, 
of an animal - a having that, as it were, comes to be had. To the extent 
that it comes to be in virtue of teaching, and is not immediately activated 
in its fullness, what was previously observed concerning the virtues of 
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character can be restated concerning logos and the virtues articulating it: 
logos is not, or not simply, by nature and constitutes a potential or power in 
a very peculiar sense. In the case of the powers of sensation, for instance, 
nature disposes their activation without preparatory training. In the case 
of logos, the fact that it can be acquired and developed, that is, the fact 
that it is potential, is given by nature; however, what or how it may be is 
not determined by nature. Nature hosts it, as it were, without regulating 
or legislating about it. Logos is a strange gift, harbored within nature, in 
accord with nature, yet not thereby ruled - not, at least, in any humanly 
discernible way. It is given in its indeterminacy, given as an assignment, 
given to human beings in order to receive determination. Nature provides 
no further points of reference for human beings to develop it one way or 
another. In this regard, it seems to love to hide. 

For taphusei onta, the beings by nature and of nature, to realize them¬ 
selves means to realize their nature, the potential inscribed within them, 
to become themselves. In each case, a being by nature develops toward 
its own to ti en einai, “what it was to be,” thus fulfilling it. Yet for human 
beings this is not simply the case. Inexorably becoming what each was to 
be, human beings simultaneously enjoy what can be called a certain free¬ 
dom. The possibility of logos bespeaks at once the multiplicity of possible 
actualizations or enactments of logos, its coming to be “in many ways.” For 
logos is a strange endowment, a “having” that entails a lack of clarity con¬ 
cerning who, what, and how a human being is to be and, subsequently, a 
lack of automatism concerning what and how a human being is to do. In 
a way, we could say, we have a nature. Yet it does not simply, not fully deter¬ 
mine us and decide for us - at least, not in away that is intelligible to us. It 
is our nature not to be in an unqualified way resolved by nature. It is our 
nature to enjoy (or undergo) a margin of indeterminacy, as if a condition 
of solitude before the task of determination and self-determination, of 
unraveling and unveiling the possible. In our condition, the fulfillment 
of one’s “what it was to be” is not unmediated. Nature does not guide the 
human being to his or her completion or fullest actualization in the way 
in which it leads other beings. Accordingly, all the appeals to nature in 
ethical matters are bound to be rather problematic. 

Whatever the difficulties pertaining to the full actualization of the 
animal “having” logos, however, it may minimally be said that such an 
actualization is attained only in a community, polls. The mutual implica¬ 
tion of logos and polls is acknowledged at the very outset of the Politics, 
where it is stated that clearly “the human being is more of a political 
animal than a bee or any other gregarious animal; for nature, as we say, 
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does nothing in vain, and the human being alone of all animals has logos” 
(i253a8-io). In view of this, reflection on the polls becomes indispens¬ 
able to the investigation of the human being and the cultivation of its 
peculiar potentiality. Thus, while in the “genetic” ( phusei) account Aris¬ 
totle starts from the couple and family, in the order of final causality he 
recognizes the priority of the polls. In line with the Platonic view ( Repub¬ 
lic 369b), the human being is seen as essentially not self-sufficient, and 
hence first of all and “by nature political” ( Politics I253a3): “It is clear, 
then, that a polls is by nature and is prior to each [of its parts]; for if 
each human being is not self-sufficient when separate [from a polls |, he 
will be like other parts in relation to the whole; and one who cannot 
commune [with others] or does not need [an association with others] 
because of self-sufficiency is no part of a polls but is either a brute or a god” 
( 12 53 a2 5 _ 9)- 

In this perspective, it could even be said that, aside from and beyond 
the comprehensive designation of the human being as “political,” it is the 
polites, the citizen, who interprets most fully the potential of the “animal 
having logos.” Indeed, being politikos and being a polites do not amount 
to the same. The former defines the human condition as such, a con¬ 
dition common to all, slaves, women, and children included. But being 
a citizen bespeaks being free, having the chance (or burden) of explor¬ 
ing what is left underdetermined by nature, necessity, or mechanism. 
Being a slave or a woman, then, means precisely being deprived, either 
in part or in full, of the ability to explore human potential - whether 
this phenomenon be explained in terms of natural privation or political 
deprivation (and both explanations, of course, are essentially political, 
determined by the operative interpretation of the meaning of polls ). Free¬ 
dom, precisely in being defined by contrast to the condition of slaves and 
women, emerges primordially in the polls, reveals itself politically as the 
highest human possibility. Troubling as it may be, this distinctive human 
trait emerges precisely through communal arrangements that structurally 
deny its being shared in common and, in fact, establish it as a relatively 
infrequent merit. Through the divisive dynamics establishing hierarchy 
and privilege in the community (establishing community as the structure of 
hierarchy and privilege), freedom becomes manifest as an issue. After all, 
only within the framework of the polls does leisurely time become possi¬ 
ble, in virtue ofwhich the exercise, unfolding, and investigation of human 
potential become available to some. In a typically compressed statement 
near the beginning of the Metaphysics, Aristotle weaves together the motif 
of freedom (understood as a mark of both certain human beings and 
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certain human endeavors, namely, those pursued for their own sake) 
and that of leisure: 

it was when almost all the necessities [of life] were supplied, both for comfort and 
activity [Siaycoyijv], that such thinking [cppovriai?] began to be sought. Clearly, 
then, we do not seek this science for any other need; but just as a human being 
is said to be free if he is for his own sake and not for the sake of somebody else, 
so this alone of all the sciences is free, for only this science is for its own sake. 
(9821522-7) 

Freedom, then, bespeaks the order of the highest finality, that which is 
for its own sake, with reference to nothing further and no one else. Of 
course, the physical, material, and political conditions for such an “eman¬ 
cipation” from conditions, for such an allegedly unconditional indepen¬ 
dence, are quite perspicuous. As Aristode states again in the Politics, it is 
in virtue of the “use of slaves” (12551332) that a few human beings can 
“attend to political matters or philosophy” (12551337). 

This is what seems to be at stake, then, in the questfor privilege or eleva¬ 
tion within the communal organism: a certain liberation from hardship, 
from the binding aspects of toil, from the slavish (i.e., passive) posture in 
the face of necessity. Externalizing the burdensome maintenance of life, 
attributing this function to a specific group within the group (slaves and 
manual workers), in a gesture of denial of that which remains neverthe¬ 
less inevitable for each, the free catch a glimpse of a human possibility, 
of a condition not unlike that of gods. The pursuit of investigation for 
its own sake, because of the pleasure that the pursuit itself grants, is the 
mark of such a condition: 

the possession of this science might justly be regarded as not befitting the human 
being; for human nature is servile [ 5 ouAr|] in many ways and so, as Simonides 
says, “god alone should have this prerogative,” and it would be unworthy of a 
man not to seek the science proper to his nature. If, then, there is something in 
what the poets say and the deity is by nature jealous, he would most probably be 
so in this case, and all eminent human beings would be unfortunate. But neither 
is it possible for the deity to be jealous... nor need we suppose that there is a 
science more honorable than this one. For the most divine science is the most 
honorable. (g82b28-g8ga5) 

The free citizens affirm freedom as a distinctive human possibility over 
against the condition of slavishness. Yet the discovery of human freedom 
occurs at the price of a division internal to the human community, a rift 
between the free and the slaves - at the price, that is, of the denial of 
human nature as shared by all human beings. This, of course, exposes 
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the boundaries between the human and other animals to potentially 
permanent contestation and negotiation. 17 

3.3.2. Logos and Polls 

In line with these considerations, then, we should at the very least under¬ 
line the inherently political character of the “having” of logos. It is only in 
a community that human beings can actualize their potential (humans 
are “by nature political”). Logos, polis, and anthropos emerge in their indis¬ 
soluble intertwinement. Within this framework is situated Aristotle’s elab¬ 
oration of human nature, an elaboration whose aporetic structure is illu¬ 
minated by the contrast between the being of the citizen and that of the 
human being as such. 

More often than not, Aristotle seems to imply an understanding of 
the human being in its singularity, as a “this,” a unique being whom it 
is often arduous to refer back to a comprehensive conception of the 
human. On the one hand, in fact, the human being essentially and by 
nature belongs in the polls. On the other hand, the political constitu¬ 
tion of the human being does not obviously dictate an understanding 
of the individual as an indifferent and interchangeable unit. In other 
words, the individual is seen both as a “this,” whose singular identifying 
features by definition remain to be assessed, and as political in the sense 
of neither self-constituted nor yet autonomous. This appears to be the 
converse of what will have been the modern conception of the subject - 
construed, on the one hand, as free and absolved from heteronomous 
conditions and, on the other hand, as utterly homogeneous with respect 
to any other subject. lS The subject at once distinctively and indifferently 
rational, that is, characterized by the power of reason while least singular, 
least differentiated by reference to this power, this subject bespeaking 
the possibility of undifferentiated intersubjectivity, remains unthinkable 
for Aristotle. On Aristotelian terms, being human per se entails minimal 
automatic assumptions and, hence, minimal automatic entitlement to 

17 In this regard, see D. J. Depew, “Humans and Other Political Animals in Aristotle’s History 
of Animals, ” Phronesis 40 (1995). 

18 Aristotle’s incipient elaboration of the difference between “natural slave” and other 
human beings in terms of the difference between “beasts” and human beings, or between 
“body” and “soul” (Politics 1254^7-20), and even the remark to the effect that the bod¬ 
ies of the most excellent men are “useless” in carrying out necessary labors (i254b3o), 
foreshadow the modern conception of the subject as disembodied and essentially ratio¬ 
nal. However, as will be shown, because of the problematic status of such remarks in the 
context of the discourse as a whole, the Aristotelian vision remains crucially irreducible 
to the developments it may have made possible. 
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sharing rights and privileges in common. Privileges and goods, as well as 
responsibilities, are assigned to individuals not in virtue of their being 
individuals, but on the ground of a kind of axiological calculus, as we 
shall see in the analysis of justice. So much so that, for Aristotle, not every 
human being is a citizen, and we pervasively notice an attentive resistance 
against the conflation of the two. 

And yet, while such an emphasis on the “this” dictates an understand¬ 
ing of community in which no numerical equality can be simply presup¬ 
posed, the assumption that the differences among human beings are by 
nature and that the political hierarchies merely reproduce natural differ¬ 
entiations does not follow at all. As a matter of fact, such an assumption 
is even at odds with the demand of close scrutiny of each individual, for 
the reliance on a straightforward natural classification would make the 
alertness regarding the individual unnecessary. Indeed, the relevance of 
such an alertness as well as the essentially political status of logos suggest 
that, far from determined by nature (i.e., evident from birth), who one 
is and will become (the degree of perfection or accomplishment) will 
crucially be determined by opportunity and evident to us only retrospec¬ 
tively. Regarding issues of communal stratification, Aristotle, attempting 
to square the implications of his own line of thinking with conventional 
wisdom as he finds it, provides a discussion torn by unresolved conflicts. 

The claims, in the Politics, that barbarians and, most remarkably, slaves 
are “by nature” (1252121-9, I254ai4-i7, I254ai8-i255a3) are exem¬ 
plary of a certain passive acceptance of contemporary practices and con¬ 
ventions. Again, the “having” of logos m l ist be nothing too widely shared if, 
as we are told, some human beings differ from others “as much as beasts 
do from human beings,” and these “are by nature slaves, and it is better 
for them to be ruled despotically,” for “a slave by nature is a human being 
who can belong to another ... and who can participate in logos [koivgovcov 
Aoyou] to the extent of apprehending [aiaOdvsaQai] it but not possess¬ 
ing [|iq exeiv] it” (1254IH5-23). Implied here, to limit ourselves to the 
exemplary line of thinking on the subject of slavery, is the complete lack 
of logos in some human beings: “the slave does not have [ouk ex 6 '] the 
deliberative [part of the soul] [ (JouAeutikov] at all [oAcos]” (i20oai2). 

And yet the reference to nature can hardly setde this problem. The 
“having” of logos must be nothing too self-evident, if indeed sustained 
interaction, dialogos, is needed in order to discover such a “having” in 
action. Aristotle intimates this much when, calling into question his own 
hypothesis that it is possible to discern “immediately after birth” the slave 
from the ruler by nature (i254a23), he affirms that “it is not so easy to 
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perceive the beauty of the soul as it is to perceive the beauty of the body” 
(1254639-1255a!). Indeed, nature does not always work in linear, legible 
ways: 

Nature, too, tends to make the bodies of the freemen and of slaves different, 
making those of slaves strong for the necessities [of life] but those of freemen 
upright and useless for such services but useful for political life, whether for war 
or peace. But often the contrary, too, happens, for some [slaves] have the bodies 
of freemen but some freemen have the souls [of slaves]. (12541527-34) 

Of course, the only partial legibility of nature, the fact that nature may 
do “nothing in vain” (12561321) yet remain inscrutable in its purpose, 
entails that human institutions cannot claim to be aligned with natural 
determinations, let alone grounded on them. Human beings, in sum, may 
present radical differences in terms of their psychological organization 
and endowment. But how such differences come to manifest themselves, 
and hence be read, ordered, juridically regulated, remains precisely a 
problem requiring sustained reflection. 

Accordingly, Aristotle concedes that it is for good reasons that some 
argue that slavery rests on a conventional ordering and is “by law”(KaTa 
vopov) (i255a3-bi6). At stake is not simply claiming the natural or con¬ 
ventional status of political hierarchies and classifications, but, above all, 
recognizing that both claims are equally political and a matter of political 
contention, in the sense that both rest on presuppositions regarding the 
political, its nature, purpose, and excellence. Both rest on the logos, on the 
capacity for articulate discernment that comes to be (comes to be “had”) 
in the polls. To such an extent does Aristotle counter his main claim about 
the “natural” status of the slave, that he even calls for the liberation of 
slaves as a “reward” for their merit (i33oa34) - which presupposes that 
slaves are not simply deprived of logos or deliberation, but rather, if given 
a chance, may develop these powers and deserve emancipation (see also 
Oikonomikon 1344615-16). This is evidently in line with the notion that 
logos is essentially, if not exclusively, “cultivated” and that it is only in light 
of the outcome of training that the extent and character of the having of 
logos can be evaluated. 

However, these argumentations signal Aristotle’s reluctance to grant 
essential presuppositions, to rely on an absolute determination of the 
human being as such without further qualification and inspection. He 
displays a heightened caution vis-a-vis any abstraction regarding what it 
would mean to be human and what would properly pertain to such a man¬ 
ner of being. Nothing seems to be pre-judged, as though the discovery 
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of a being such as the human, “having logos” in some way, whether by 
nature or by law/convention or both, were still recent and astonishing. 

In light of the assumption that no essential psychological characteris¬ 
tics should automatically be attached to a body with a given conformation, 
even the institution of democracy comes to be disclosed problematically. 
Democracy entails the transitivity of one body, one subject, one vote, and 
this seems to be at odds with the suggestion that no intrinsic features are 
obviously common to those who appear in human guise. Moreover, the 
question of the distinction between human beings and other animals, 
already broached in the previous considerations on logos and voice, is 
confirmed in its difficulty. Statements to the effect that “the use made of 
slaves, too, departs but little from that of other animals; for both slaves 
and tame animals contribute to the necessities of life with the aid of their 
bodies” (1254.1)25-7) only bring us back to the elusiveness of an effec¬ 
tive differentiation of the human from proximate modes of animality. 
The attribution of logos to human beings, far from securing a definition 
of human nature, leaves open the question whether humankind may in 
fact be discerned in terms of kind at all. In fact, if anything, difference 
in kind appears to be internal to humankind: “for a ruler and a subject 
differ in kind [ei'Ssi SiccipEpei] , and this difference is not one of degree at 
all” (12591337). The reflection on slavery paradigmatically exposes the 
crisis of the definition of the anthropos as logon ekhon. 

Thus, the human is examined in every single case, every single “this.” 
Some human beings may not have logos in any prominent or significant 
sense. In the end, in our undertaking to capture the human in its distinct¬ 
ness, we are left with no formulation of essence, but only with the fact of 
an operative human community, of a community at work, recognized as 
human despite (or because of) the mutable shapes it gives itself and the 
fluctuating outcomes of the communal quest for self-understanding and 
other negotiations. To “have” logos is never simply to speak, to utter artic¬ 
ulate sounds, but to do so having learned from others, and exhibiting a 
capacity to mean and understand, hence to listen and interact. Logos is 
essentially dialogos, and this is the meaning of being “by nature” politikos. 

Of course, the question remains pressing, concerning the way and 
direction according to which logos would best develop. For it can grow in 
disparate directions, pernicious as well as beneficial. It bespeaks at once 
a healing power and danger: 


for just as the human being when perfected is the best of all animals, so he is the 
worst of all when separated from law and justice. For the most cruel [yaAtucoTcnTi] 
injustice is the one which has weapons to carry it out; and the human being, born 
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[<pueTai] with weapons to be used with prudence and virtue, can misuse these 
for contrary [ends] most of all. Because of this, a human being without virtue 
may be the most unholy, the most savage, and the worst for lust and gluttony. 
(i253 a 32- 8 ) 


Logos is such a dangerous “weapon,” indifferently amplifying magnifi¬ 
cence and bestiality alike. The good, said to orient logos, is by definition 
excessive with respect to it. Overflowing as it does any attempts at discur¬ 
sive grasp, the good thereby remains the object of debate. 


3.4. Volition 
3 .4.1. Willing the Virtues 

But let us consider more closely an issue thus far noted only marginally. 
We observed, in that which is by nature, the priority of potentiality over 
actuality. In ethical matters, however, we saw how actuality proceeds from 
actuality (virtue from virtue). No habits are simply by nature. That we 
are capable of developing and acquiring habits is a kind of gift from 
nature. But the gift does not prescribe what those habits should be. In 
other words, human beings are not bound to necessity absolutely or in 
an unqualified way. They enjoy a margin of “freedom” that is at once 
a source of perplexity, a lack of direction. In this perspective, in the 
previous analyses we repeatedly underlined the role, in ethical forma¬ 
tion, of convention and dialectical agreement. Yet the acquisition of the 
virtues pertaining to thinking is not merely a matter of practical train¬ 
ing. As Aristotle cautiously puts it, these virtues are “mosdy,” but not 
only, the fruit of teaching. Their belonging in the practical and tempo¬ 
ral order of transmission is, thus, qualified. So much so that, as already 
pointed out, Aristotle seems to divine in the excellent exercise of think¬ 
ing a trace of objectivity, if not universality, and to refuse to reduce the 
wise assessment of things to a merely arbitrary phenomenon, which could 
just as well be otherwise. In their evaluation of experiences and vicissi¬ 
tudes, the wise tend to agree, to speak at one, in marked contrast with 
the many whose opinions on such matters widely differ (ioggai2-i5, 

111 .Tygo-^). Accordingly, it might perhaps be said that human beings 
are free, but less in the sense that they are not subject to necessity than 
in the sense that they are free to discover their necessity. Such a dis¬ 
covery seems to bespeak freedom as a more intimate understanding of 
nature. 

The Eudemian Ethics is even more extreme in granting to logos and 
the virtues pertaining to it a certain emancipation from conventional 
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conditioning, indeed, a certain naturalness. In the following statement, 
logos is associated with desire and recognized as naturally inhering in us: 

by nature we have both [parts]; since Aoyos belongs by nature, for it will be in 
us if our development [yevectegos] is allowed and not inhibited, and also desire 
[ETiiOupla] [is by nature], for it accompanies and is in us from birth; and these 
are, broadly speaking, the two features by which we define that which is by nature; 
it is what accompanies everybody straight [eu0us] from birth, or what comes to us 
if development is allowed to go on straightforwardly [suOuTropsIv] , for example 
gray hair, old age, and other such things. (122^29-35) 

The development of logos is said not positively to depend on teaching, but 
to come to be of its own accord, naturally, if only upbringing and other 
conditions do not prevent it. The emphasis here switches from teaching 
as a positive informing practice to negative conditions, that is, conditions 
not hindering the natural development of logos. In this perspective, logos, 
similarly to any other natural unfolding such as aging, would only take 
time. 

The fact that the intellectual virtues are “mostly” but not exclusively 
generated by teaching makes even more tense and questionable the rela¬ 
tion between arbitrary convention and natural necessity - for, while irre¬ 
ducible to each other, they are far from simply opposite. Indeed, they 
are intertwined in ways worth examining closely. Moreover, in the ten¬ 
sion between human institutions and nature can be located the question 
of individual self-determination, of the singular human being’s ability to 
steer his or her own course, even beyond the education received and con¬ 
ditions undergone. What is intimated here is the human power to inter¬ 
rupt, albeit in a qualified way, the determining work of circumstances 
shaping the human being as if this were a completely inert patient. Aris¬ 
totle goes so far as to affirm that, to an extent, we are individually respon¬ 
sible for our acts, even the cause of our own habits. If, indeed, once a 
habit is established it carries the necessitating force of nature (of a second 
nature), the formation of such a habit is in the final analysis up to one. 
The issue of volition is thus introduced: 

in the case of an unjust and an intemperate human being, it was up to them at 
first not to become such, and so they are voluntarily [ekovtes] such; but having 
become such, it is no longer up to them not to be such [now]. Not only are the 
vices of the soul voluntary, but for some human beings, whom we censure, those 
of the body also; for no one censures those who are ugly because of [their] nature, 
but we do censure those who are ugly because of lack of exercise or because of 
negligence. (1114319-25) 
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Action and habituation, thus, result from (1) convention (dialectically 
determined rules and customs), (2) natural factors, and (3) individual 
responsibility. In other words, human beings are not simply, passively 
determined by their upbringing and surroundings. There is something 
like responsibility for one’s own virtues and, in general, habits, and hence 
for one’s subsequent behavior. In a sense, and to a degree, one is one’s 
own moving cause: “If, then, as it is said, the virtues are voluntary [ekou- 
ctioi] (for we ourselves are partly responsible | auvccmoi | for our habits, 
and it is by being human beings of a certain kind that we posit the end 
as being of a certain sort), the vices, too, will be voluntary for a similar 
reason” (1114.1323-5). This is so in spite of and beyond nature, second 
nature, and the crystallization of habits. Or, more precisely, this is so 
because of the irreducibility of nature to second nature - an irreducibil- 
ity that keeps second nature and its crystallizations mobile, subject to 
re-evaluation and re-negotiation already at the individual level, that is, 
at the level of “one’s nature.” It is the commitment to unfolding one’s 
own nature, to let it become manifest, take shape, unravel in its legibility, 
it is such a commitment to confront nature’s unintelligibility that allows 
for a certain emancipation from the factors demanding conformity, from 
conformism in general. 

To summarize, while stating that ethics is (1) by nomos and not by 
nature, Aristotle also recognizes in it (2) an element of “objectivity” or 
“naturalness,” a non-conventional dimension. He discerns, furthermore, 
(3) an element of responsibility, a factor at work which is neither con¬ 
ventional nor genetic, but rather like an ability, or a determination, to 
break through. The latter could be understood as a daimonic element 
pervading, even disrupting, the polls, traversing the polls and potentially 
suspending its normativity. Again, this force in the polls would be irre¬ 
ducible to political determination - it would be, rather, an eudaimonic 
operation aligned, if anything, with nature. In the framework of the polls, 
such a force would indicate the human possibility of not being com¬ 
pletely absorbed within the customary, the margin allowing human beings 
to step back and assess that through which they nevertheless become 
who they are. It would indicate the possibility of metamorphosis, of rec¬ 
ognizing communally formulated finalities as hypotheses - for, as seen 
above, the end is and remains a hypothesis, caught within the circular¬ 
ity of actions and habits both determined by the end and revealing the 
end, making it perspicuous, bringing it forth. As a working hypothe¬ 
sis, the end presents itself as an infinite task, requiring ongoing inquiry. 
Ethics is not only a matter of habitual formation, but also contemplates 
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transformation, the renewal always possible through insightful break¬ 
through. 

3 .4.2. Ignorance and Evil 

The phenomenon of volition requires closer inspection. Aristotle distin¬ 
guishes voluntary actions from those performed “by force” (tcx pia) or 
“through ignorance” (Si ayvoiav) (11 toai). The latter are said to be not 
voluntary (oukh hekousion), whether involuntary ( akousion) or nonvolun¬ 
tary (oukh hekori). The distinction internal to what is not voluntary is based 
on the emotional response to what one unwillingly did and caused: 

Everything done through ignorance [6i ayvoiav] is not voluntary [ouy ekouctiov], 
but if it causes pain and regret, it is involuntary [aKoucriov]; for the one who 
through ignorance did something, whatever this may be, but is not displeased at 
all by that action, though he did not act voluntarily [ek&jv], as he did not know 
[what he was doing], neither did he act involuntarily [axcov] if he is not pained. 
So of a thing done through ignorance, if the agent regrets it, he is thought to 
have acted involuntarily [axcov] , but if he does not regret it, since he is different, 
let him be called “nonvoluntary” [ouk ekgov]; for since he differs, it is better for 
him to have a special name. (litobiS-aq) 

Ultimately, what determines the quality of an action not voluntarily 
performed is the psychological posture revealed by the psychological 
response to the consequences of one’s action. It is only the regret at the 
realization of one’s own ignorance and its consequences that can make 
a given action properly involuntary. The case of the one who does not 
display any pain or concern after the fact is different; and so is the case of 
the one who acted “in ignorance” and not merely “through ignorance”: 

Again, acting through ignorance seems to be different from acting in ignorance 
[tou ay voouvTa] ; for he who is drunk or angry is not thought to be acting through 
ignorance but through one of the causes stated, not knowing [eiScos] his act 
but in ignorance [ayvocbv] of it. Thus every evil human being [laoySripos] is in 
ignorance [ayvosT] of what he should do and what he should abstain from doing, 
and it is through such error that human beings become unjust and in general 
bad. Now the term “involuntary” tends to be used not whenever a human being 
is ignorant [ayvoeT] of what is expedient, for ignorance [ayvoia] in intention 
[upoaipECTEi] [of what should be done] is a cause not of what is involuntary but of 
evil [poyOripias]; and [involuntariness] is not universal ignorance (for through 
universal ignorance human beings are blamed), but ignorance with respect to 
particulars [koS’ EKaaTa] in which action is and with which action is concerned. 
For it is on these particulars that both pity and pardon [auyyvcbpri] depend, 
since one who is ignorant [ayvocov] of some of these particulars acts involuntarily 
[dKouoToos] . (iiiob25-ima2) 
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An essential connection is here asserted between the problem of evil and 
ignorance. What is at stake, however, is not the ignorance of the peculiar 
details making each circumstance unique. Indeed, exhaustive knowledge 
of (and, hence, control over) a situation in all its variables cannot be and is 
not assumed. There may always be an idiosyncratic, strictly unpredictable 
factor setting off an undesirable chain of events, despite one’s careful 
assessment of the situation. This is the case with involuntary actions, per¬ 
formed through ignorance. Instead, the ignorance associated with evil 
is the complete black-out regarding one’s circumstances, which can be 
compared to states of altered or dimmed consciousness. In this sense, evil 
appears as a more fundamental problem than vice, which entails ratio¬ 
nal effectiveness oriented to questionable goals. A comprehensive lack 
of awareness of one’s situation and potential impact over it, a lack that is 
not inevitable but due to systematic negligence, constitutes the genuine 
mark of evil. In other words, it is disregard that is evil, the lack of interest 
in and commitment to one’s context, and the presumption that one may 
act in that condition nevertheless. Evil emerges here as a manner of being 
in the world characterized by willful ignorance or, at least, carelessness of 
the things of the world. And while evil thus understood can conceivably 
be the result of unfavorable upbringing and other compromised circum¬ 
stances, it is in no way to be justified as the permanent condition of a 
human adult. 

In this connection, once again, we are reminded of the image of the 
city-ship in Plato’s Republic (488a-48ga), of the way in which “navigation” 
requires knowledge of sea, earth, and sky, that is, the ability to read the 
context within which one finds oneself living, moving, and acting. It is 
from this watching or “reading” that one derives guidance, instead of act¬ 
ing in ignorance. It is from this attention and solicitude that one draws the 
awareness of interconnectedness, of the ripples caused by one’s actions, 
of the systemic repercussions of one’s comportment. Evil, mokhtheria, thus, 
amounts to irresponsibility and lack of conscious commitment. 

3.4.3. Qualified Willing 

Needless to say, in this context the language of willing and volition indi¬ 
cates neither what will have been called “free will” nor, again, the power 
of unlimited self-determination. As was just observed, one never has com¬ 
plete control over a given situation and, thus, one’s comportment, inten¬ 
tion, and evaluation of conditions always encounter a certain resistance or 
opacity in the surroundings. However, even more radically, it appears that, 
as “moving causes,” volition and intention or deliberate choice operate 
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in their indeterminate intertwinement with no less moving, indeed, com¬ 
pelling factors such as desires, passions, and, more broadly, irrational or 
unconscious motifs. Volition, therefore, cannot be understood as a solely 
rational function. In fact, Aristotle remains rather ambivalent concerning 
the ability of humans simply to govern themselves. His perplexity is due 
above all to the difficulty in discerning, at the root of human comport¬ 
ment, self-causation and natural causation, each in relation to the other 
as well as in its distinctness: 

One might say that all human beings aim at the apparent good [ 9 aivopEvou 
aya 0 ou] but cannot control [Kupioi] what appears [cpavTacuas] [to them to be 
good], and that the end appears [ipcuvETai] to each human being to be such as 
to correspond to the sort of human being one is. Now, if each human being is in 
some way the [moving] cause [ccfnos] of his own habit, he is also in some way the 
cause of what appears ^avTaoias] [to him]. But if not, then no one is the cause 
of his doing what is bad but each does these through ignorance [61 ayvoiav] of 
the end, thinking that by doing them he will attain the best for himself, and the 
aiming at an end is not self-chosen [auOcapsTos], but one must be born [(puvai 5eT] 
having [a power, such as] vision, by which he will judge beautifully and will choose 
[aipf)(TETai] the good according to truth [kcht dAf)0Eiav]; and so a human being is 
wellborn [Euipufis] if he is from birth beautifully endowed [xaAcos TrEcpuKEv] [with 
this power], for that which is greatest is also most beautiful, and that which can 
neither be received nor learned from another but is disposed to function in the 
manner which corresponds to its quality from birth, if it be well and beautifully 
endowed, will be by nature a perfect and true [aAr|0ivf]] disposition [Eucputa]. 
(ni 4 a 30 -bi 2 ) 

Aristotle ends up avoiding to take a clear position in this regard. He con¬ 
cludes that the human being is at least in part responsible ( sunaitios ) for 
his or her own habits, and hence self-causing. In this sense, one is in a 
way the cause of the end one pursues, that is, one envisions and posits 
a certain end in virtue of the kind of human being one is (11141323-5). 
However, responsibility with out qualihcati on remains out of the question. 
It is also worth noticing that, in this argumentation privileging natural 
gift over against rational self-determination (an argumentation that Aris¬ 
totle never simply rejects in full), (1) discerning and choosing ( hairesis) 
function analogously to the powers of sensation, such as sight, and, con¬ 
sequently, (2) truth is not a function of knowing understood as a merely 
human construction. 

That acting voluntarily may not be a purely rational matter is also made 
explicit by certain decisive references to beings other than human adults, 
such as children and other animals. Aristotle observes: 

Since that which is involuntary is done by force or through ignorance, the volun¬ 
tary would seem to be that whose [moving] principle is in oneself [ev auTco] , [in 
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the one] who knows [eISoti] the particulars in which the action [takes place]. For 
surely it is not beautiful to say, as some do, that whatever is done through temper 
[Supov] or desire [ETn6uniav] is involuntary. For, first, none of the other animals 
would do anything voluntarily, not even children. (ima22-7) 

A voluntary action reveals that the moving principle is (in) the one who 
acts, although it may not be rational, that is, not in the order of self- 
mastery. So much so that the ability to “will" a certain course of action 
is attributed to animals other than the human and to children (“incom¬ 
plete” human beings). Desires and emotional contents, in other words, 
are integral to the voluntary initiative and altogether consistent with 
appropriate as well as desirable action. For “we should be angry with 
certain people and we should desire certain things, such as health and 
learning” (ima3i-2). Acting voluntarily, then, rather than being solely 
a matter of reasoned determination, appears in some sense to include 
acting on impulse, acting under the compulsion of passions that, however 
endogenous, cannot be brought within the compass of calculation. Aris¬ 
totle insists: “it seems that passions, which are non-rational [aAoya], are 
not less human, just as those actions which are from temper and desire 
also belong to the human being. It would be absurd, then, to posit them 
as being involuntary” (imbi-3). Volition seems to designate, more pre¬ 
cisely, a volitional drive. 

However, things seem to stand differently with intention, or deliberate 
choice, proairesis. Thus is indicated that which precedes {pro), promotes, 
and is relative to {pros) action, the precursor of action that most prop¬ 
erly manifests virtue and reveals character even more than action itself. 
For intention designates that which animates and motivates action, and 
not the merely external performance (111 tb6—7). This is carefully distin¬ 
guished from volition: “Now intention appears to be volition but is not 
the same as volition, since the latter is wider; for children and other ani¬ 
mals share [koivgoveT] in volition, but not in intention, and things done 
on the spur of the moment | to: i^od<pvr|s] are said to be voluntary but 
not according to intention” (mib7-ii). It is because of its exquisitely 
deliberative character that intention must be set aside from volition. It is 
also to be distinguished from wish, boulesis, both in terms of its aim and in 
terms of its modality. Wish is of what imposes itself on one as eminently 
desirable, of what moves one to a given pursuit, whereas intention deter¬ 
mines the manner of the motion, of the pursuit toward {pros) that which 
is wished: 

a wish is rather of the end, while intention is of that which pertains to the end 
[tcSv upos to teAos]; e.g., we wish to be healthy but we choose after deliberation 
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[TTpoaipou|ji£0a] that through which we may become healthy, and we wish to 
be happy and speak of this, but it does not befit us to say that we choose 
after deliberation [Trpocapou|ji£0a] [to be happy] and, in general, intention 
seems to be concerned with that which can be brought about by us. (imb 27 - 
3i) 

Intention, then, is considered aside from wishing and the desirous as well 
as compulsive quality characteristic of it. It is elucidated as the process in 
virtue of which one identifies and chooses the path to a certain outcome, 
the way of action most conducive to a certain desired end. Indeed, “inten¬ 
tion [is formed] with logos or thought [petcx Aoyou Kod Siavoioy |, and the 
name [irpoaipsTov] itself seems to suggest that it is something chosen 
[cdpeTov] before [repo] other things” (ni2ai6-i7). And yet, even the 
deliberative operation of intention intersects signiheandy with desire. So 
much so that we could say that it derives its operative effectiveness from 
the element of desire it incorporates: 

Since that which is intended is that which is deliberately desired [irpoaipETou 
[IouAeutoO opEKTOu] and which is in our power to attain, intention too would be 
a deliberate desire [PouAeutikti optfjis] of that which is in our power to attain; for 
having discerned [an alternative] after deliberation, we desire [6pEyopE0a] [that 
alternative] in accordance with that deliberation. (111339-13) 

It could be said that, without the moving impulse provided by desire, here 
understood both as (1) wish for the end and as (2) deliberate desire of 
the specific traits of the action to be carried out, intention or deliberate 
choice would remain formal and without consequence. For, while such 
a choice is a principle of action, it is so less in the sense of a moving 
cause than in the sense of a principle determining the way, the how of 
motion. 

If, then, praxis, action, is kinesis, motion (Eudemian Ethics i22ob28), 
these are the factors causing and determining its course. The virtues, 
themselves formed through actions in their orientation, make the end 
perspicuous, but do not set one in motion. It is the desires, instead, 
whether volitional drives or other manners of impulsion, which move. 
Motion being thus compelled, its way, its how is delineated, necessitated 
by the structures of habituation and excellence - more precisely, by 
the intentional/deliberative capacity. As the most genuine expression 
of habitual structures, intention decides on the outlines of action, but, 
again, it derives its governing authority from desire in its “deliberative” 
mode - from the drive toward that which is envisioned as the desirable 
path. It is not deliberation or intention alone that bring about motion, 
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let alone acting. Our thinking does not move us, we cannot simply (i.e., 
in a purely rational fashion) will ourselves one way or another. 


4. ON JUSTICE 

We have variously insisted on the fact that ethics is polidcs. For (1) the 
human being is by nature political, and (2) education (habituation as 
well as teaching) is a task of the community, not a private matter. 19 We 
come, thus, to the discussion of justice, 20 dikaiosune, this unique virtue 
said to be “complete” and distinctively concerning the relation to an 
other, that is, coexistence, commonality, community. Justice names the 
open, communal Held of the working and practice of virtue. It names the 
psychological state at work relationally, enacted in the polls. Accordingly, in 
the Politics it is said that “the political good is that which is just, this being 
that which is of common benefit to all ( koinei sumpheron) ” (1282b 17-18). 

Let us recall again the immediately political dimensions of ethics, by 
turning to a few remarks in the Politics. The treatise opens with a pertinent 
reflection: 

We observe that every polls is a sort of association [koivcoviov] , and that every 
association is formed for the sake of some good (for all human beings always 
act in order to attain what they think to be good). So it is clear that, while all 
associations aim at some good, the association which aims in the highest degree 
and at the most authoritative [KupicoT&Tou] of all [goods] is the one which is the 
most authoritative [KupicoTcnri] and contains [TTEpiExovoa] all the others. Now 
this is called polls and it is a political association. (125231-7) 

As the all-embracing and, therefore, most authoritative manner of com¬ 
munion, the polis harbors the human pursuit of the highest good. It 
constitutes the place of such a pursuit, indeed, its very condition. It is 


19 I deliberately emphasize the language of the “common,” koinon. over against the posterior 
terminology of the “public,” in order to underline the comprehensive anthropological 
connotation of the former. The focus of justice is irreducible to “public space” understood 
in its opposition to the “private.” See Politics 1337322-7. 

20 Among the texts variously providing the background for the considerations here put forth 
regarding justice, I especially recall the following: Otfried Hoffe, Politische Gerechtigkeit. 
Grundlegung einer kritischen Philosophic von Recht und Staat (Frankfurt am Mein: Suhrkamp, 
1987); Eric A. Havelock, The Greek Concept of Justice from Its Shadow in Homer to Its Substance 
in Plato (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP, 1978); and Franco Volpi, “Che cosa significa 
neoaristotelismo? La riabilitazione della filosofia pratica e il suo senso nella crisi della 
modernita,” in Enrico Berti, ed., Tradizione e attualita della filosofia pratica (Genova: Mari¬ 
etta, 1988), 111-35. 
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in such a context that something like the orientation to the good, and 
hence “living well,” become at all an issue: 

A complete association composed of many villages is a polls, an association which 
(a) has reached the limit of every self-sufficiency, so to speak, (b) comes to be 
for the sake of living, but (c) is for the sake of living well. Because of this, every 
polls is by nature, if indeed the first associations too [were by nature]; for the 
latter associations have the polls as their end, and nature is the end. For that 
which each [thing] is at the end of a generation is said to be the nature of that 
[thing], as in the case of a human being, or a horse, or a house. (1252628- 
i253ai) 

The polls, then, is the end, that is, the nature, of any and every association: 
it is the being of an association, what this is and, therefore, is to be. We 
should notice right away the problematic status of self-sufficiency and 
completeness attributed to the polls, for it is far from clear when and by 
what criteria an association of villages would be judged “complete,” and 
hence called a polls proper, or how the condition of “self-sufficiency” in 
every respect would be satisfied. This issue is far from marginal, because, 
later in the treatise, the morphological and quantitative profile of the polls 
will be shown to be intimately connected with the question of justice. Tet 
us briefly follow this line of thinking in its basic implications. 

By reference to the image of the ship, Aristotle will insist on the 
importance of observing a “moderate or measured magnitude” (iiEysSous 
pETpov) for the polls, lest it be deformed, deprived of its “power” and of 
its “nature” (1326337-40): for a ship, too, “will no longer be a ship if it is 
a foot long or a quarter of a mile long, and it will do badly as a ship if it 
deviates from its proper size by a certain magnitude either in the direc¬ 
tion of smallness or in that of excess” (1326341-62). 21 What is at stake 
is the unity of the polls, the possibility of the polls as such. And the polls 
limited according to the proper measure is “most beautiful,” because “the 
beautiful” can be found “in number [ttAt| 0 ei] and magnitude | pEysOsi | ” 
(1326335-6). Thus, only the polls aptly growing to the appropriate size 
can function at its best, and this has to do with the peculiarly human 
character of such an organism: 


21 In Nicomachean Ethics, in the course of the discussion of friendship, Aristotle wonders: 
“should there be as many friends as possible [TrAeicrrous kcct apiOpov], or is there, as in the 
case of a city, a certain measure [p£Tpov] to them? For neither would ten human beings 
make a city, nor will it remain a city if increased to one hundred thousand. Perhaps the 
quantity is not one particular [number], but all those between certain limits [petcx^u tivcov 
copiapevcov] ” (n7ob30-5). 
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of cities which are thought to be beautifully governed, none is observed to be 
indiscriminate in the size of its population. Conviction through speeches [Aoycov], 
too, makes this clear. For law is a certain order [tA^is] , so good law must be a good 
order; but a very excessive number [api0yos] [of human beings] cannot partake 
of order, for to do so would be a task for the divine, which also holds together 
all [cjuvexei to tt&v] .. .whereas the beautiful [for human beings] usually comes 
to be in number and magnitude. (1326328-36) 

The polls, despite its “most authoritative” encompassing character 
(periekhein), remains altogether other than the all-embracing gesture 
(sunekhein ) of the divine. Thus, Aristotle will suggest that the size of the 
territory and population must be contained according to the ability of 
the polls to carry out its task optimally (I326ai2-i4) and that, in general, 
the polis should be large enough to be self-sufficient, but small enough to 
be visible “at a glance” ( eusunoptos ) (i326b24-5) and to allow military 
leaders or heralds to communicate effectively (i326b6-7). The polis, 
then, will be understood as a “community of sensibility,” held together by 
the parameters of sensible sharing - a community that can be held in view 
by each of its members and within which communication can circulate 
(be heard) without hindrance. In turn, the possibility of mutual acquain¬ 
tance among citizens will be found to be a condition for the possibility of 
justice: 

In judging what is just and distributing offices according to merit, the citizens 
must know each other’s characters; for, wherever this does not happen to occur, 
both that which pertains to offices and the judgments [of what is just], being done 
without adequate preparation and so unjustly, are necessarily bad; and evidently 
such happens to be the case whenever populations are very large. (13261514-21) 

The possibility of justice, then, will appear to be rooted in the concrete, 
embodied prerequisites for genuine and meaningful exchange within 
the community. It is these material conditions that lay the ground for the 
cohesiveness and harmonious articulation of the community. Though 
regulating communal living beyond particular inclinations, predilec¬ 
tions, and bonds of affection, and as such contrasted to friendship, justice 
appears not to be merely a matter of indifferent normative imposition. 
Rather, it presupposes and results from a certain tenor of human rela¬ 
tions, a certain socio-relational climate, as it were. Justice as legality, which 
is said to order the polis, to hold it together and grant its continuing unity, 
requires for its operation that certain numerical-structural features be in 
place, that the polis be one. Justice as the exercise of normativity presup- 
posesjustice more primordially understood, that is, justice as constitutive 
of the togetherness and integrity of the political organism. 
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Of course, in line with these considerations on self-sufficiency and, 
hence, on the “perfection” of the communal organism, we are led 
to wonder how each relatively accomplished polls, each of these poles 
{polos) around which revolves {peleiri) the life of human beings gathered 
together, would commune with others. That is, we wonder how things 
stand concerning the communication among communities, whether jus¬ 
tice names the practice of the virtues with respect to an other even when 
alterity presents itself under the guise of an other political center and 
not of an other individual. Of course, implied in this questioning is 
the examination of the possibility of dialogue, of balanced exchange 
among diverse interpretations and instantiations of the political. Preoc¬ 
cupations of this kind acquire a particular sharpness in light of remarks 
such as the one added, almost as a mere afterthought, to the passage 
just quoted. After connecting the exercise of justice to the size of the 
political body, Aristotle notes that, whenever the number of inhabitants 
is inappropriately large, “foreigners and resident aliens would easily be 
able to share in the government; for it is not difficult to do so with¬ 
out being detected [to AavGavev | because of an excess of population” 
(13261321-3). There is, thus, an essential problem in measureless or, at 
any rate, disproportionate gatherings: beyond a certain number, trans¬ 
parency becomes impossible and the surveyed circulation of informa¬ 
tion hindered. Acquaintance is increasingly superficial, and this makes 
even relevant issues disappear, fading from view. We shall return to 
this. 

Taking note of these concerns, for the moment let us simply say that 
justice is the virtue of the polls, its perfection and realization. Indeed, 
justice, dikaiosune, is “political, for dike, that is, the discernment of what is 
just, is the order of the political association” (i253a38-4o). As virtue of 
the polis, justice indicates its organization. As the exercise of “complete 
virtue,” that is, the practice of all the virtues, justice indicates customs, 
rules, and laws in their genuinely formative, pedagogical role. In this 
sense, laws would not merely be a matter of restraining viciousness and 
correcting its consequences, thus re-establishing a prior order, but, rather, 
they would have a positively informing function, they would demand 
excellence, prescribe or, at least, encourage it in each case. They would 
outline a vision of excellence, trace an envisioning of order. Let us also 
signal the terminological bifurcation into dikaiosune and dike, for it may 
pertain to the non-coincidence, which we shall have to examine later, of 
any juridical syntax and justice itself. 
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4.1. The Manifold Meaning of Justice 

4.1.1. Justice as Legality 

Justice, we are told, “has many meanings,” presents a certain equivocity 
(ii2ga27-g). Primarily, the just ( dikaion ) is “that which is lawful [vopt- 
pov]” and “that which is fair [i'aov]” (ti2ga34-bi). In the latter sense, it 
points to the posture of one who is neither grasping nor driven by the 
passion for indiscriminate acquisition. At stake in both cases is the search 
for balance and measure in the relation to another or among others. 
As com-position of many (literally, the self-positioning and taking place 
of many together), community requires a management of difference in 
the mode of peaceful articulation. This is what distinguishes an organic 
manifold from a random collection of fragments, and the conduciveness 
of relative stability from the threat of ongoing disintegration. 

In this discussion, once again, we should note Aristotle’s way of pro¬ 
ceeding from the more to the less familiar. The gradual, relentlessly ver¬ 
tical character of the Aristotelian inquiry, to be sure, means proceeding 
from common, even superficial opinions to increasingly more layered 
and problematic formulations, according to the insight that what is first 
in the order of being comes later or is last in the order of knowledge, 
that is, in the process of coming to know. However, in the case of justice, 
starting from the more familiar also means starting from injustice, in 
order progressively to gain an understanding of justice. Hence, the first 
point of reference is the “unjust human being,” who is “thought to be,” 
broadly speaking, a “lawbreaker” and, more narrowly, someone “grasp¬ 
ing or unfair” (ti2ga33). Itisfrom these two main commonly held views 
of injustice that follow two corresponding ways of understanding justice, 
namely, as lawfulness and as fairness. 

Aristotle first elaborates on justice understood as legality, which he 
takes to be justice in the broader sense. The system of laws and regula¬ 
tions is here seen as the structural support of the community. It is that 
through and as which the vision sustaining communal articulation is itself 
articulated. As usual, the inception of the inquiry is dialectical in register: 

it is clear that all lawful things are in some sense just; for the things specified by 
the legislative [art] [vouoSetiktis] are lawful, and we say that each of them is just. 
Now the laws deal with all matters which aim at what is commonly expedient, 
either to all or to the best or to those who have authority, whether with respect 
to virtue or with respect to some other such thing; so in one way we call just 
those things which produce [TroirynKd] or preserve [ipuAaKTiKd] happiness or its 
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parts in a political community. Thus the law orders us to perform the actions of 
someone brave... and similarly with respect to the other virtues and evil habits, 
commanding us to do certain things and forbidding us to do others; and it does 
so rightly [6p0ci>s] if it is rightly framed [keipevos op0cos] , but less well if hastily 
framed. (ii2gbia-25) 

The just is equated with the order of legality, for the body of laws grants the 
well-being of community and discrete human beings alike: it promotes 
that which is advantageous to the political aggregation and is formative 
of the individual. Already from these introductory remarks, however, we 
notice a symptomatic caution. The legal system may sustain the devel¬ 
opment of the polls in many ways, in certain cases favoring all those 
involved without restrictions, in other cases only those distinguishing 
themselves for their qualities, in yet other cases those detaining power, 
whether thanks to their individual excellence or to less than essential 
considerations. We are already warned that “common expediency” may 
be and is, in fact, interpreted in different ways; that what is said to be 
for the sake of the community may take place under radically heteroge¬ 
neous guises; and that, above all, the best and those in power may not 
coincide. The power to order the polls may be in the hands of undeserv¬ 
ing individuals whose inadequacy or, worse, self-interest will be reflected 
in the measures they establish (indeed, as the saying of Bias advises, “the 
way one rules will show him up” [ii3oa2]). The concern with the good 
of the community may be distorted and laws conceived to further the 
disproportionate privilege of a few. 

This cluster of problems is suggested here only in minimal terms, but 
the implications are already clear: no sooner is the coincidence of jus¬ 
tice and legality stated than doubt is cast upon it. We see Aristotle begin 
from the commonly held view of the coincidence of justice and legal sys¬ 
tem and, immediately, pose certain qualifications, provisos, or cautionary 
remarks around it. The law does indeed appear to be an expression of 
virtue in its entirety, and hence of justice, that is, complete virtue. For it is 
the laws that determine which virtues are to be cultivated and that grant 
the pertinent education or habituation. Yet laws can be framed not well, 
hastily, not rightly. Hence, they may not (in fact, do not) coincide with 
justice, capture and express justice fully. And this is not simply because 
of contingent errors or dispensable accidents. The very possibility of per¬ 
ceiving a law as unjust or to be corrected proves the gap between justice 
and legality as such. But that the laws may satisfy their political and ped¬ 
agogical function well or less well, for they may be laid down well or less 
well, does not simply indicate the non-identity of law as such, without 
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any further qualification, and justice. It also indicates that law, to the 
extent that it may fall short of justice, hence be somewhat unjust (i.e., 
not coextensive with justice as a whole), is not even necessarily a part 
of justice (i.e., something that is just). Aristotle will return to this set of 
issues shortly. 

Justice as legality is clarihed further. We are told that “this kind of 
justice is complete virtue” (albeit “not in an unqualihed way | arrAoos | ”) 
and designates the exercise of the virtues “in relation to another [human 
being] ” (11291226-7): “And it is a virtue in the most complete sense, since 
the use of it is that of complete virtue; and it is complete, since the one 
who possesses it can use it also toward another and not only for one¬ 
self” (11291331-3). The attainment of one’s highest potential, and this 
means the most complete expression of virtue, is a relational matter. It 
is by acting with respect to others, that is, through interaction, through 
one’s manifest attitude toward others’ experiences and demands, that 
one carries out one’s task and becomes who one is in the fullest sense. 
In general, actions with particular repercussions at the communal level 
reveal in a magnified way the character traits of the one who performs 
them - whether virtuous or vicious. They may prove to be most benefi¬ 
cial or most damaging, according to the psychological order of the one 
performing them: 

And for the same reason justice alone of the virtues, by relating to another, 
is thought to be another’s good; for [the just human being] acts for what is 
expedient for someone else, whether for a ruler or a member of the community. 
The worst one, then, is the one whose evil habit relates both to himself and to 
his friends, while the best one is one whose virtue is directed not to himself but 
to others, for this is a difficult task. Accordingly, this kind of justice is not a part 
of virtue but the whole virtue, and injustice, which is its contrary, is not a part of 
vice but the whole vice. (113034-11) 

Justice names the manner of the thrust toward (pros) another. As legality, it 
constitutes the phenomenal, worldly manifestation of the character of the 
legislator (s); it makes visible, transposed into communal interactions, the 
habitual as well as deliberative structures of the psukhe that has envisioned 
a certain community and brought it forth, given it shape; it is a political 
vision manifest and at work. 

On the one hand, indeed, the legal system prescribes a course of action, 
encouraging the exercise of the virtues defined according to the values 
shared in a given community and constituting its identity: “perhaps most 
lawful things are those done from the whole of virtue, since the law orders 
us to live in accordance to each of the virtues and prohibits us from living 
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according to each of the evil habits” (11301323-5). On the other hand, 
far from simply reflecting an implicit axiological arrangement, the legal 
system is also somewhat productive of it, in the sense that it contributes 
to its coming into being and fixation. We are, indeed, told that “other 
lawful things are those which have been enacted and produce [uoir|TiKd] 
the whole of virtue, and they are concerned with education for the com¬ 
mon [good]” (11301225-7). Rooted in custom and communal practices, 
legality brings their working normativity into focus, clarifies its margins 
and assumptions, in a work of interpretation involving no mere tran¬ 
scription, but decisive and reorienting construction. It is with respect 
to the pedagogical function of legal measures that, once again, Aristo¬ 
tle warns against collapsing justice itself and any juridical norms, thus 
continuing with the double strategy of identification and differentiation 
of justice and legality. Being a “good citizen,” that is, embodying the 
legal projection of a virtuous active member of the polls, he observes, 
may not mean the same as being a “good human being.” Again, this 
would depend on the manner in which a body of norms is laid down 
or “framed”: “As for each individual’s education, in virtue of which a 
human being is good without qualification, we must determine later 
whether it belongs to politics or to another inquiry; for perhaps to be 
a good human being is not the same as to be a good citizen in every case” 
(11301327-9). 

The issue will appear properly to belong to the political investigation - 
for, much as the non-coincidence of good citizen and good human being 
remains an issue, we find that we cannot access any determination of 
the human being as such aside from altogether essential and constitu¬ 
tive political considerations. Politics Theta is in its entirety devoted to the 
issue of education “of the young” (1337311) and makes it clear that the 
cultivation of logos (both [1] the capacity for receiving logos and forming 
character accordingly and [2] the enactment of logos itself) is an essen¬ 
tially political matter. Whether in its determinate informing function or 
in its actuality, logos is a fruit of politics. At the same time, however, in 
the same treatise Aristotle displays considerable argumentative effort in 
order to show human virtue in its non-identity with respect to the virtue 
of the citizen. As he says, 

the virtue of a citizen must be referred to the government [troAiTEiav]. Accord¬ 
ingly, since there are many forms [ei6t|] of government, it is clear that the perfect 
virtue of [various] good citizens cannot be one. But we say that a man is good 
according to his one perfect virtue. It is evident, then, that a virtuous citizen does 
not necessarily possess the virtue of a virtuous man. (12761330-6) 
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Just as governments vary widely in their structures and informing values, 
so do their respective projections of the perfect citizen. And, although 
being a good human being may not be incompatible with excellence in 
carrying out a particular function (and, hence, with being a good citi¬ 
zen), but rather exceeds and includes the partial functions, the two may 
not indicate the same. This means that, in their constitution and self¬ 
presentation, the various manners of government only approximate the 
conditions for the full attainment of human excellence, and their legal 
orders only strive toward justice. At a later stage, Aristotle will say that 
only in the most excellent polls, whether governed by the best citizens 
( aristoi) or by one king, would the good human being coincide with the 
best citizen, for there the law would finally coincide with justice, and to 
be virtuous with respect to one order would entail to be virtuous with 
respect to the other (1288332-62). Thus, while under all other forms of 
government the excellence of human being and citizen do “not neces¬ 
sarily” coincide, that is, may do so only accidentally, in the best form of 
government they would coincide “of necessity” (1288338). But the argu¬ 
mentation lacks perspicuity in this regard. For Aristotle does not make 
fully clear whether the “aristocratic” polls would be a hypothesis or a man¬ 
ner of government humanly possible, let alone historically exemplified. 
Nor does he explain whether various instantiations of “the best” could 
admit of variations and peculiarities or, on the contrary, whether “the 
best” would by definition designate an invariable legislative order and 
communal organization - thus, as it were, being “the same everywhere.” 

Moreover, even if we were to leave aside these problems, Aristotle him¬ 
self comes to a quite opposite conclusion in this same context. Rather 
than stating that, in the best constituted polls, “good citizen” and “good 
human being” “necessarily” signify the same, he turns to the best consti¬ 
tuted polls precisely in order to demonstrate the non-identity of the two. 
The argumentation here is twofold, if less than limpid. In the first place, it 
is taken as self-evident that even the best government “cannot [aSuvcnrov] 
be composed only ofvirtuous human beings” (12761338). In its lack of any 
further elaboration, this is a striking assumption. 22 Second, it is pointed 
out that, even aside from the diversity among various manners of govern¬ 
ment, within the best politeia citizens would still be unlike one another in 
their proper function: “and since it is impossible for all citizens to be alike, 
the virtue of a citizen and of a good man is not one” (1276841-127731). 

22 In light of the conclusion at 127734-6, the proposed emendation of adunaton into dunaton 
seems altogether unconvincing. 
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While this statementwould already, in and of itself, confirm the view of the 
irreducibility of “political” and “human” excellence, Aristotle proceeds 
to a conclusion, drawing together the two argumentative strands: “for the 
virtue of a virtuous citizen should belong to each of the citizens (since 
it is in this way that the state is necessarily the best), but the virtue of a 
good man cannot [ahuvcnrov] belong to all citizens since necessarily not 
all of them are good men in a virtuous state” (i277a2-6). The argument 
concerning the relation between good citizen and good human being 
seems to shift from the result that the two are not necessarily identical to the 
result that they are necessarily not identical. The excellence of the human 
being seems as such both elusive (even unimaginable) and irreducible 
with regard to the excellence pertaining to a political function. Once 
again, this signals the elusiveness and irreducibility of justice with regard 
to any and every juridical system. However, before considering at further 
length the relation between justice and law, we must - most succinctly - 
attend to the second main sense of the word ‘justice.” 

4.1.2. Justice as Fairness 

Justice maybe understood in a more “specific” sense. Justice narrowly con¬ 
strued “has the same name, for its definition falls within the same genus” 
(ii3oa34-bi). While, qua “taken as a whole” (ii3oa34), justice gathers 
the work of all the virtues, qua specific virtue it concerns acquisitions, 
regulates grasping. In this sense, it indicates what is fair in exchanges. 
Distinguishing the two corresponding kinds of injustice, Aristotle says: 
“the narrow one is concerned with honor or property or safety or some¬ 
thing (if we had a single name) which includes all these and has as its aim 
the pleasure which comes from gain, while the other [the wide one] is 
concerned with all the things with which someone virtuous is concerned” 
(ii3ob2-5). Again, the just as the fair is related to the just as the lawful 
as a part to the whole (1130^2-13). 

Justice as that which is fair indicates balance in relating to one another, 
in giving and taking: giving or taking neither too much nor too little. It 
expresses a kind of mean, of harmony or measure in exchanges. More 
precisely still, as we shall see, it entails reciprocity proportional to indi¬ 
vidual worth. These are the features involved in Aristotle’s discussion of 
the distributive and corrective functions of justice thus understood: 


One kind of justice in the narrow sense [Kcrra pEpos] , and of what is just accord¬ 
ing to this justice, concerns itself with the distributions [hiavopods] of honors or 
property or the other things that are to be shared by the members of the polls 
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(for it is these who may be so related that some of them possess a fair share and 
others an unfair share). Another kind is that whose aim is to correct [the wrongs] 
[6iop0coTiKov] done in exchanges [CTuvccAAdyuacri], and it has two parts; for of 
exchanges some are voluntary but others involuntary. (11301330-113133) 

As distribution, dianome, justice regulates ( nomos ) the space of interac¬ 
tion, the space in between ( dia ); it structures transmission and reception 
in the exchanges among community members, thus constituting, in a 
manner of speaking, the nervous system of the communal organism. 
As correction, justice attempts to make right, orthos, various manners of 
wrong-doing; it seeks to repair what was broken through unbalanced or 
violating interactions, to heal what was wounded, by punishing the perpe¬ 
trators and compensating those who were damaged. If it is impossible to 
restore the situation prior to the injustice, if signs and scars are bound to 
remain, corrective justice nevertheless seeks to re-establish some kind of 
order, so that the organism may plausibly live on. In this twofold modal¬ 
ity, justice is disclosed as that which holds the polls together, which keeps 
the organism of the polis alive, unified, and functioning effectively. While 
distribution entails sharing in advantages and responsibilities (whether 
material or otherwise) in the right proportion and, hence, establishes 
normal interaction, correction means making unjust interactions just, 
bringing them back to sustainability. 23 It is worth following Aristotle’s 
catalogue of the exchanges, voluntary as well as involuntary, that do or 
may require correction: 

Voluntary exchanges are such things as sale, purchase, loan, security, use of prop¬ 
erty loaned, deposit, and hiring; and they are said to be voluntary, since they are 
initiated voluntarily. Of involuntary exchanges, (a) some are clandestine, such 
as theft, adultery, poisoning, procuring, enticing slaves away from their masters, 
assassination, and false witness, but (b) others are violent, such as assault, impris¬ 
onment, murder, seizure, injury, defamation, and besmirching. (113133-9) 

Assumed in this context is the measurability of the various matters to 
be distributed or corrected, along with the calculability of the relative 
worth of those involved in the distribution or correction. Enjoying gains 
or undergoing losses, even in cases such as the infliction of emotional 
pain or taking someone’s life, is taken to be a reckonable matter, and 
so is the assessment of one’s character in terms of merit, standing, and 
entitlement. In other words, Aristotle is presuming, and thereby positing, 
the convertibility of quality into quantity, for the sake of equalization, that 

23 See G. Koumakis, “Die ‘korrigierende’ Gerechtigkeit bei Aristoteles,” Dodone 14, no.3 
(1985): 21-31. 
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is, of establishing equality not based on number (each human being as 
one) but on worth: 

the just is necessarily a mean [ pecjov] , and fair [ iaov], and in relation to something, 
and for certain persons.... The just, then, necessarily depends on at least four 
things; for the persons to whom it happens are two, and the things are distributed 
into two [parts]. And it is the same equality that is with respect to the persons and 
with respect to the things, for as the latter are related, so are the former, for if 
the former are not equal, they will not have equal parts. Again, this is clear from 
what happens with respect to merit. (1131316-25) 

We notice here, once more, Aristotle’s reluctance to consider human 
beings in terms of numerical equality, that is, of presuming homoge¬ 
neous rights simply in virtue of being a human being, of counting as 
one. On the contrary, he suggests, in each case human beings must be 
subjected to an axiological assessment. Only thus may interactions be 
regulated in a fair way. The rule cannot be the mechanical reciprocation 
of whatever one receives or undergoes: “To take an example, if a mag¬ 
istrate [apxf|v ex«v | strikes another, he should not be struck in return, 
but if someone strikes a magistrate [apxovTa], he should not only be 
struck in return, but also be punished” (ii32b28-3o). This is so even 
in light of the difficulties involved in such a quantification - difficulties 
whose ramihcations we will consider only most tangentially, as they clearly 
exceed the scope of this study. Tet us simply notice Aristotle’s own obser¬ 
vation that “all agree that what is just in distribution should be according 
to merit | afjav | of some sort, but not everyone means the same merit” 
(113^25-7). The agreement that merit should figure in the evaluation of 
a given situation does not at all imply the self-evidence of what this would 
mean. The issue of merit, thus, is bound to be variously contended in 
the political arena: “democrats assert that this is freedom, oligarchs that 
it is wealth, others that it is high lineage, and aristocrats that it is virtue” 
(ii3ia27-g). 24 Yet regardless of the problems involved in practicing this 
kind of calculus, it is maintained that “what is just, then, is something 


24 See L. Guidi, “Sullagiustiziadistributiva,” Studium ( 1940): 349-99; William Mathie, “Polit¬ 
ical and Distributive Justice in the Political Science of Aristotle,” Review of Politics 49 
(1987): 59-84; William Mathie, ‘Justice and the Question of Regimes in Ancient and 
Modern Political Philosophy,” Canadian Journal of Political Science g (1976): 449-63; and 
D. Keyt, “Distributive Justice in Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics ,” Topoi 4 (1985): 23-45. The 
latter article appears in a conspicuously revised version under the title “Aristotle’s Theory 
of Distributive Justice,” in D. Keyt and Fred D. Miller, Jr., eds., A Companion to Aristotle’s 
Politics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1991), 238-78. See also D. McKerlie, “Aristotle’s Theory of 
Justice,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 3g (2001). 
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in a proportion of some sort [avaAoyov ti], for a proportion [avaAoylcc] 
is a property not merely of numbers with units as elements | ijovccSikou 
api0|joO |, but of numbers as a whole; for it is an equality of ratios | lctottis 
icrri Aoycov], and it is in at least four terms” (113^29-32). According 
to that which is just, one should give and receive in proportion to one’s 
value. 

Thus, even if complicated by the assumption that not all human beings 
may carry equal weight and worth, the practice of justice (whether of 
granting or reestablishing justice) is presented as a matter of reckon¬ 
ing. Although no numerical reciprocity is assumed between two people 
interacting, it is nevertheless the case that a common ground is posited 
underlying the interaction, a shared continuum involving the commensu- 
rability of the experiences on both sides of an exchange. Even the abysmal 
discontinuity between the victim and the perpetrator of a crime seems 
to leave open the possibility of being overcome, of adequate reparation. 
In turn, the hypothesis of calculability and commensurability across the 
most profound differences presupposes the logic of the marketplace, the 
possibility of evaluating anything in terms of quantity. Both the attribution 
of value and that of price operate according to this logic. Everything can 
be brought back to a basic unit of exchange, so that exchange maybe con¬ 
trolled and keptfluid, current. This is precisely what currency does. In this 
way, thanks to justice as fairness and the legal administration thereof, the 
human gathering comes to acquire a stabilizing homogeneity: it becomes 
a polls. Polls bespeaks the communal fabric into which differences and dis¬ 
aggregating drives, however radical, are woven together. Thanks to justice 
thus understood, fissures within the community may be mended. Justice 
is revealed as a principle of cohesion. 

Aristotle makes the connection between the administration of justice 
and mercantile operations explicit: 

In view of this, all things should have a price on them; for in this way an exchange 
[aAAayf)] is always [possible], and if so, also an association [of human beings]. A 
coin [vopicriJia] , then, like a measure [psTpov], by making [things] commensurate 
[aupnETpa], equalizes [Itra^si] [them]; for neither would an association of human 
beings be without exchange, nor exchange without equalization, nor equalization 
without commensurability. (11331315-19) 

The coin, nomisma, is the rule, nomos, common to all, that into which 
everything can be converted, by reference to which everything can be 
counted, measured, and regulated. The coin or exchange unit, then, 
grants the appropriate circulation (and, accordingly, transformation) of 
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energy and resources within the body politic. 25 Accordingly, exchange in 
all its guises and community emerge as coextensive. Once again, Aristotle 
insists on justice as the computation and observation of proportion in 
transactions, and on its concomitant role in animating the polls, making 
it cohere, unified and alive: 

in associations for exchange, that which is reciprocally just and holds [human 
beings] together [ctuvexu] is not the one according to equality but the one accord¬ 
ing to proportion [xaf avaAoyiav]; for it is by an action that is reciprocally propor¬ 
tional [avTiTToisiv yap avaAoyov] that a polls continues to hold together [cruppEVEi]. 
For what [human beings] seek is either to return something bad - otherwise they 
consider their position as one of slavery - or that which is good [to eu] , failing 
which there can be no give-and-take [ pETabocns]; and it is by give-and-take that 
[human beings] hold together [auppEvoucnv]. (11321532-113333) 

However, this line of reflection concludes with a certain overcoming 
of the mercantile logic that contemplates the reducibility of all mat¬ 
ters exchanged to a price, of all people involved to a quantifiable rele¬ 
vance, and of all exchanges to proportionally equalized giving and taking. 
Immediately after stating that it is by give-and-take, by returning what is 
owed and receiving back what was given, that human relations are insti¬ 
tuted and stabilized, Aristotle adds: “And it is in view of this that [human 
beings] set up the temple of the Graces [XapiTcov] in prominent places 
[eijutoSoov], so that [human beings] may give back [avTcxiToSoais], for a 
proper mark of grace is this: to return a service to one who has shown 
grace, and later to take the initiative in showing grace” (113333-6). In the 
most comprehensive sense, then, justice does not simply name returning 
what was received. Beyond the mere re-balancing of a debt by paying 
it back, justice, and hence the strength and constancy of a communal 
bond, bespeaks the availability to giving more, to giving spontaneously, 
graciously, without owing or being forced to do so. Above and beyond 
making even uneven exchanges and honoring what is due in transactions, 
justice names the gratuitous initiative of solidarity, the acknowledgment 
of a togetherness that far exceeds all calculation. The occurrences of 
grace thus understood hinder the mechanical reproduction of calcula¬ 
ble exchange; indeed, they constitute irruptions into it and interruptions 
of it. 


25 See Gianfranco Lotito, “Aristotele su moneta scambio bisogni,” Material! e discussioni per 
Vanalisi dei testi classic). 4, 5, and 6 (1980-1): 125-80, 27-85, and 9-69, respectively. 
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4.2. “What Is Just without Qualification” 

4.2.1. Political Justice between Law and Nature 

Before returning to the central discussion of unqualified justice and 
its irreducibility to law, we must attend to a remarkable terminological 
proliferation introduced in Nicomachean Ethics Epsilon 6-7 (ii34ai7- 
ii35ai5). This segment proves to be exceptionally dense and worth 
examining closely. 

After considering the phenomenon of justice in its distributive and 
corrective functions, Aristotle recalls the main task at hand: 

We have stated previously how reciprocity is related to what is just; but it must not 
escape us that what is sought is the just without qualificadon and the politicallyjust 
[mi to aTrAoos Skcaov Kai to ttoAitikov SIkcuov] . This is among those who share a life 
in common oriented toward self-sufficiency and who are free and equal, whether 
according to proportion [kcct avaAoylav] or according to number. So what applies 
to those who do not possess these prerogatives is not what is politicallyjust but 
only what is just in a qualified way or in virtue of some likeness [kcx 0’ opoioTqTa]; 
for what is just [without qualification] belongs to those who come under the law 
also, and the law applies to situations where there may be injustice, for a verdict 
is a judgment [5iKr| Kpicns] of what is just or unjust. (1134325-32) 

The categories ofwhatisjust “without qualification” and what isjust “polit¬ 
ically” are announced, yet left undeveloped in the thrust of the discussion. 
It is, subsequently, unclear whether they are simply juxtaposed or, on the 
contrary, indicated in their synonymity. What can and should be empha¬ 
sized is that the pair of unqualified (simple, absolute) and politicaljustice 
does not lend itself to being superimposed to the previously considered 
pair of complete (comprehensive) and partial (particular) justice. Polit¬ 
icaljustice regards the citizens of a polis, those who are equal, free, and 
pursuing a self-sufficient life - those who “by nature live according to law” 
(1134b 15). Politicaljustice, thus, articulates itself in virtue of and as a body 
of laws and norms. Therefore, if presents the same problems diagnosed 
earlier about legality. Tegality or, broadly speaking, normativity is clearly 
irreducible to a narrow understanding of justice as fairness, whether dis¬ 
tributive or corrective. This is especially perspicuous in passages such as 
ii2gbi2-25, 1130112-5, and 11301123-5, stating that the laws prescribe 


26 ft has been argued that 1134824-113538 may be the insertion, into the lecture notes 
constituting the Nicomachean Ethics, of a page from an earlier exoteric text by Aristotle, 
possibly the dialogue Peridikaiosunes. See, e.g., Gianfrancesco Zanetti, La nozionedigiustizia 
in Aristotele (Bologna: 11 Mulino, 1993), 32-5. 
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the practice of the virtues, a certain way of living, and do not merely reg¬ 
ulate exchanges. At the same time, as pointed out above, legality may not 
simply coincide with justice in the comprehensive sense as such. Thus, 
political justice, in its legal or normative expression, both exceeds the 
narrower sense of justice and falls short of justice in its complete sense. 
Rather than corresponding to partial and complete justice, the juxtapo¬ 
sition of political and absolute justice brings to the fore, yet again, the 
simultaneous association and irreducibility of legality and justice as such. 
Rather than in terms of part to whole, political justice (legality) appears 
to be related to justice as such in terms of asymptotic approximation, of a 
striving toward perfection, completion, and accomplishment that would 
bespeak the identity of law and justice. 

If, on the one hand, the relation between political and absolute justice 
may not be a matter of pure disjunction, the hypothesis of their simple 
conjunction or synonymity appears to be problematic as well. This is so 
for reasons that exceed the mentioned irreducibility of justice to law. 
The hypothesis of the co-extensiveness of what is just simply ( haplds ) and 
the politicallyjust (the just pertaining to those whose relations are struc¬ 
tured by the law) presents problems because political justice, indeed, the 
category of the political thus construed, is not all-inclusive. As pointed 
out above, political justice embraces the lives and interactions of citi¬ 
zens. Consequently, it does not include those who fail to reach the status 
of free male adulthood, particularly women, children, and slaves - and, 
hence, the domains of the familial and the economic. Indeed, vertical 
relations and, in general, matters pertaining to the family seem not to 
be a part of political justice. And yet, in the very context in which Aris¬ 
totle observes such an exclusion, thus intimating the limited domain of 
political justice, the identity of political and “simple” justice seems to be 
affirmed: 

What is just for a master [Sectttotikov] or a father [ttcctpikov] , on the other hand, is 
not the same [as what is just for citizens] but is similar [opoiov] to it; for there can 
be no unqualified injustice [dSnda Trpos to auTou cnrAcos] toward what belongs 
to oneself since a man’s possession or child (till it reaches the age when it becomes 
separate) is like a part of himself.... Hence what is just or unjust [for a mas¬ 
ter or a father] is not political; for the politically just or unjust was stated to 
be according to law [Korra vopov] and to be among those who by nature live 
according to law [ev 0T5 EtrscpuKEi slvai vopos] , and these were stated to be equal 
in ruling and being ruled. Hence, what is just is toward one’s wife more than 
toward one’s children or possessions, for this is what is just in a household 
[to oikovopikov SiKcaov] ; but this, too, is distinct from what is politically just. 
(ii34bg-i8) 
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Here, what is just in hierarchical relations (the “economic just”) is shown 
to lie outside the politicallyjust as well as the simply (unqualifiedly) just, 
as though in order to intimate their identity. In addition to this diffi¬ 
culty, we should note that even these domains said to be excluded from 
unqualified justice and/or political justice, that is, from the field of legal¬ 
ity, are regulated by laws. For even the relations among those who are 
unequal (those cases in which the condition of inequality is normatively 
inscribed, i.e., not brought about by an unjust deed, accidentally) are reg¬ 
ulated by law. To be sure, here the function of the law is not so much the 
preservation of reciprocity or the re-establishment of numerical equality, 
but, rather, guarding the inequalities prescribed and instituted. Indeed, 
even within the household, the oikos, Aristotle recognizes nomos at work, 
whether understood as customary structures or laws. The justice pertain¬ 
ing to this domain he calls oikonomike. Following these remarks, we may 
conclude that, as a whole, legality is irreducible to political justice con¬ 
strued as the regulation of the interactions among citizens. 

In the final analysis, what remains most perplexing in these passages 
is precisely the suggestion of the coinciding of legality and political (let 
alone unqualified) justice. In the first place, as was just emphasized, legal¬ 
ity seems to exceed the domain of norms regulating citizenry. Second, 
and on altogether Aristotelian grounds, the political itself would seem to 
exceed the legal. For the polls (not this or that politeia, not a polls in its 
unique genesis or constitution, but the polls as such) is by nature, and this 
means that it is irreducible to convention, to the dimension of the nomikos, 
of customary as well as formal or juridical norms. Convention is always 
this - singular and historically determined. This is so even if convention 
simultaneously tends to understand and impose itself as general, abstract, 
even “natural” - if it must at all command authoritatively. Its authoritative 
command seems structurally to rest on the surreptitious denial, indeed, 
the betrayal of singularity, above all its own. The somehow arbitrary, finite 
character of the legal or conventional is often covered over or forgotten: 
it is in this way that convention preserves and enforces itself. 

In line with these concerns regarding the irreducibility of polls to nomos, 
Aristotle introduces yet another specification, effectively interrupting or 
qualifying the identity of political and legal justice. The category of the 
natural is brought into the discussion: 


That which is politicallyjust may be natural [ipucnKov] or legal. It is natural if it 
has the same power [5uva|juv] everywhere and is not subject to what one thinks of 
it [tco 6okeTv] or not; it is legal if originally it makes no difference whether it takes 
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one form or another but, after a form is posited, it does make a difference, e.g., 
the specification that a prisoner’s ransom shall be one mina, or that a goat shall be 
sacrificed and not two sheep, and in addition, all laws passed for individual cases, 
like that concerning a sacrifice in honor of Brasydas or any particular decree. 
(11341518-24) 

The “naturally” just is that which is common to all, despite differences 
in language, formation, and articulation. The virtually arbitrary comes 
to supplement nature there where nature provides no clear direction. 
In this sense, then, political justice is the work of integration of natural 
and conventional motifs. Just as (t) logos comes to be for the most part 
through teaching but is irreducible to it, so (2) the politicallyjust involves 
both a natural and a legal or conventional dimension. The former is 
“mostly” acquired through participation in the community of dialogos, in 
the exercise and practice of logos. The latter is “mostly” acquired through 
participation in the community of practices and subtending legislative- 
normative structures. Both exhibit a certain excess vis-a-vis any specific 
discourse or context (this particular dialogue, this particular set of prac¬ 
tices). But, of course, logos and justice do not merely enjoy structurally 
parallel developments: for the explication of justice, in fact, the institu¬ 
tion of justice as such is crucially a matter of logos, of the spoken practices 
and psychological powers signified by this single word. 

Because structure is essential to communal practices, customary forma¬ 
tions, once established, require the relative stability approximating that 
of nature. Aristotle is eager to underline, however, that the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the twofold character of political justice, indeed, of the political 
as such, entails by no means the contrast between natural immobility 
and conventional instability. On the contrary, the politicallyjust is said to 
involve both natural and customary dimensions despite its evident overall 
variability, fluctuation in formulation, and so on. Indeed, with regard to 
things pertaining to justice and, broadly speaking, to ethos, nature appears 
to be no less subject to change than human customs: 

There are some who think that all kinds of justice are such as these [i.e., legal], 
in view of the fact that what is by nature is unchangeable and has the same power 
everywhere, like fire, which burns here as well as in Persia, but that things which 
are just are observed to be subject to change. Such is not the case, however, 
although there is a sense in which this is true. Perhaps among the gods, at least, 
this is not the case at all, but among us there is something that is just by nature, 
even though all of what is just is subject to change. Nevertheless, some of what is just is 
by nature, some not by nature. Now of things which can be otherwise, what kind 
are by nature and what kind are not by nature but by law or convention, if indeed 
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they are alike in being both subject to change, is clear from the examples that 
follow; and the same distinction applies to the other cases. The right hand is by 
nature stronger, although it is possible for everyone to become ambidextrous. As 
for the things that are just by convention or expediency, they are like standard 
measures; for measures of wine or of corn are not everywhere equal but larger on 
wholesale and smaller in retail markets. Similarly, what is just according to human 
beings and not by nature is not the same everywhere, since forms of government, 
too, are not all the same; nevertheless, there is only one form of government 
which is by nature the best everywhere. (1134.1525-113535; emphasis added) 

Nature presents a distinctive plasticity: it can be modified through 
repeated practice, replaced by another, a “second” nature. Even more 
remarkably, though the naturally just has “the same power everywhere,” 
it manifests itself in different ways, at different times and places, if it is Uue 
that “all of what isjust is subject to change.” The “same power” takes place 
and form (becomes actual, enacted) in irreducible ways. This means that, 
while something named the “naturally just” is liminally intuited as “the 
same everywhere,” it actually qua identical has no place anywhere - just 
as the “one form of government which is the best everywhere,” the excel¬ 
lence in political constitution that is said to be unique and self-identical, 
is nowhere to be found. 

The just by nature, then, is not unchangeable - or, minimally, it is 
not recognized as such. Again, the point here is manifestly not whether 
or not “natural laws” (as distinct from natural phenomena) would be 
immutable. Indeed, the very distinction between phenomenon and 
underlying “law” or cause can hardly be posited, given the elusiveness 
and unintelligibility of the “same everywhere.” Rather, at stake is showing 
that even that which is, in the realm of ethics, by nature, is not changeless, 
not uniformly manifest, not manifest in one form. Indeed, there may be 
nothing changeless in ethical matters - neither that which is by nature 
nor, a fortiori, that which is legal or conventional. 

Thus, the reference to nature here should not be read as a turn to a 
sanctioning ground, as a “naturalizing” move that would found the system 
of legal justice and cast laws in their immobility, fixity, and absoluteness. 
This move amounts, at most, to inserting laws into the context of nature, 
which involves motion and transformation - introducing laws into the 
motility or dynamism of nature. Aristotle refuses to choose between the 
two dichotomous conceptions of nature, as either (1) the random, indif¬ 
ferent, and unfair, against which human laws would provide the necessary 
protection, or (2) the static horizon grounding all self-enforcement and 
any authority claiming to carry the sanction and necessitating force of 
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the natural. In this connection, we observe Aristotle’s desire to transcend 
both superficial relativism andjus naturae in its dogmatic essentialism. At 
the very least, we recognize his desire to reach beyond facile arbitrariness 
as well as his inability simply to identify immutable, natural foundations for 
ethical-legal matters. 27 In its unfolding, this meditation discloses, articu¬ 
lates, and keeps open a space between these extremes. The meditation 
on justice results in an attempt at doing justice to human experience, to 
the mobility yet composure of life. 

4.2.2. The Aporia ojJustice 

We finally return to the perplexing equation of justice, as a whole and 
as such, with law. Left unqualified, such an equation would attribute 
unlimited power to the lawgivers and judges. This scenario reminds us of 
Plato’s Republic 1, in which Thrasymachus argues that justice is what the 
rulers (those in power, determining, if not making, the laws) decide it to 
be. The sophist maintains, in other words, the purely arbitrary status of 
justice: it is the laws furthering the advantage of those who make them, 
of the stronger, the rulers themselves. 

We saw that the politicallyjust can be analyzed into a natural and a legal 
aspect. The natural may be understood as that within which any singular 
legal construct is nestled, and by which it is necessitated. It indicates the 
necessity of the polls and the order it names, and hence the necessarily 
political character of human beings, due to the lack of self-sufficiency 
distinguishing them from gods and beasts. Such a “natural ground” of 
the just, however, allows for indefinitely many legal interpretations, that 
is, contemplates the legal precisely in its formal multiplicity. Just as logos, 
justice is indeed said (spoken, articulated, enacted) in many ways: it both 
comes to be in many ways and is irreducible to any of them. Thus, the 
transcendence of justice with regard to the texts and contexts of legality 
will at once signify the transcendence of logos with regard to any human 
instantiation thereof, that is, the transcendence of logos with regard to 
itself. 


27 Already Max Salomon diagnosed the problems involved in reading a theory of jus naturale 
into the Aristotelian text. By this author, seeDerBegriffderGerechtigkeitbeiAristoteles (Leiden: 
Sijthoff, 1937; rpt., New York: Arno, 1979), 55; “Le droit naturel chez Aristote,” Archives 
dephilosophic du droit et de sociologie juridique^, nos. 3—4 (1937): 120—7; and “Der Begriff des 
Naturrechts in der ‘Grossen Ethik,’” Archiv fur Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie 41 (1954-5): 
422-35. See also Bernard Yack, “Natural Right and Aristotle’s Understanding of Justice,” 
Political Theory 18, no 2 (May 1990): 216-37, and R Destree, “Aristote et la question du 
droit naturel (Eth. Nic.,\, 10, 1134618-113535),” Phronesis 45, no.3 (August 2000). 
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It was intimated above that it is not simply because of the variety of gov¬ 
ernments or constitutions and the elusiveness of the “best” form thereof, 
that the authority of laws can consistently be diagnosed as discrepant 
with respect to justice itself. Actually, even the falling short of govern¬ 
ments vis-a-vis the rule of the best may hardly be anything “simple,” an 
unfortunate contingency. Rather, in their inevitability such shortcomings 
may reveal an essential trait of the political as such (of the coming into 
being of human togetherness) and, at the same time, the fleeting char¬ 
acter of that which would abide, “the same everywhere.” But aside from 
these considerations, we must now show that it is the law as such, as a 
written text, which appears intrinsically, essentially, and necessarily unfit 
to coincide with justice. For even in the “perfect” or “best” polis, Aristo¬ 
tle suggests, the laws would have a problematic status. It is the genetic 
and operative horizon of legality (how laws are given and subsequently 
enforced, i.e., read and interpreted) that presents difficulties. As we shall 
see, the coming into being and functioning of the law has to do with 
the work of legislator and judge alike, that is, with the figures of the 
one who institutes the law and the one who, in virtue of his or her liv¬ 
ing presence, re-enacts the law, enlivens it and brings it to life, to the 
specific circumstances of life. Such operations prove to be eminently 
questionable. 

The examination of the discrepancy between law and justice is forced 
by a perceived inability of the law to do justice to action, to discern its 
infinite richness and singularity. Aristotle notes that “if one gave a judg¬ 
ment in ignorance,” that is, being unable to contemplate the details of 
an action, “neither does he act unjusdy according to what is legally just 
nor is his judgment unjust (though his judgment is unjust in a certain 
sense, for what is legallyjust is distinct from what is just in the first sense) ” 
(1 i36b32-5). In other words, if one would evaluate a circumstance with¬ 
out grasping its particular features, one would in so doing adhere to the 
legallyjust. It does, indeed, pertain to legality to predispose judgment 
in ignorance of the particulars. Such an approach to the assessment of 
circumstances, however, cannot but be unsatisfactory, whether in strictly 
judiciary contexts or in the process of evaluation and judgment involved 
in all deliberation. For, while not unjust according to the legal text, judg¬ 
ment “in ignorance” of the particulars is hardly just vis-a-vis the circum¬ 
stance considered. It amounts to a somewhat mechanical application of 
the established rule. This is why the law as “universal” statement needs to 
be supplemented and perfected, indeed, corrected there where it cannot 
by definition be adequate. 
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The discussion of the equitable and equity, epieikeia, belongs in this 
set of concerns . 28 It does indeed appear that, in its function as a correc¬ 
tive of law, equity more closely approximates justice, although it is not 
unqualifiedly the same as justice (ii37a34-5). The thrust of the reflec¬ 
tion indicates that just action or evaluation stems from a source irre¬ 
ducible to law: even there where legislation does not reach, when facing 
unlegislated details or circumstances not legally contemplated, one is not 
without guidance. As such a guidance, equity surpasses legal directions, 
transcends them - indeed, it works in their absence, supplementing their 
limitations: 

the equitable is just although it is better than one sort of what is just, and it is 
better than what is just not by coming under another genus. So the just and 
the equitable are the same, and though both of them are good [cmouScdoiv], 
the equitable is superior [kpeittov]. What causes the problem [cnropiccv] is the 
fact that the equitable is just not according to law but as something which is a 
correction [EuavopSoopa] of what is legally just. (1137138-13) 

The privileged relationship of law to justice is, thus, called into question 
due to some intrinsic limitation inherent in law as such. Aristotle seems 
to show law at once in its necessity and impossibility or, at least, in its necessary 
insufficiency vis-a-vis singularity. It could also be said that it is the concrete 
situation that is inherently flawed because of its overflowing, irreducible 
particularity, but this would hardly make a difference. For the problem 
or flaw at stake here is the inability of the law to contain, contemplate, 
and include the practical manifold: 

The cause [of the equitable being better than, or a correction of, the legally just] 
is the fact that all laws are according to the whole [in statement] but about some 
things there is no speaking correctly according to the whole. So in cases in which 
it is necessary to speak according to the whole but not possible to do so correcdy, the 
law grasps what is mostly or in the majority of cases correct, without ignoring that 
there is error in so doing [to apapTavopEvov] . And in doing this, it is nonetheless 
correct, for the error lies neither in the statement of the law nor in the lawgiver, 
but in the nature of the matter at stake; for right away the matter [OAq] of actions 
[which are performed] is of such a nature. (1137I313-20; emphasis added) 

The problem or flaw at stake is, then, the discrepancy between the uni¬ 
versality of the law and the subject matter to be legally regulated. The 
impossibility in principle to close the gap between universality of statement and 
materiality of action is the flaw. This should be underlined: the law’s limit 
does not or does not simply lie in its falling short of the universal, that 


28 


See Giulio Maria Chiodi, Equita. La categoria regolativa del diritto (Naples: Guida, 1989). 
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is, in its partiality or particularity. Rather, precisely because of its claimed 
universality, the law falls short of the overabundance of the practical and 
the material. The universal statement proves to be limited, one-sided, as 
it were, vis-a-vis life in its open, in (de) finite character. Consequently, jus¬ 
tice comes to be illuminated not as the universal that all concrete legal 
formulations would fail to capture, but, rather, as that which eludes the 
universal, or at least universal formulation. Just like singularity in its teem¬ 
ing multiplicity, justice transcends the universal. In turn, the written law 
that is the fruit of political/dialectical negotiation owes its authority and 
enforceability qua universal precisely to the oblivion surrounding its own 
historicity and all too contextual character. The law is the instrument for 
the assessment of particular circumstances, which operates in virtue of 
the denial of its own circumstances. So much so, indeed, that the law even 
claims not to ignore its own ignorance and error, and re-inscribes them 
within the predictable. Legality or convention is always singular, contex¬ 
tual. Yet to the extent that it must be general, abstract, in order to have 
any normative power at all, legality constitutes the betrayal of singularity. 

Aristotle draws the consequences of these considerations and suggests 
that, precisely because perceived as not fullyjust, or even possibly unjust, 
by definition the law is subjected to ongoing revision. There belongs to 
law an infinite process of rewriting, a process that is never over. For the law 
(this writing, this logos ) entails perfectibility, and therefore contestation, 
transgression, and re-determination. These define the law as such. Justice 
seems to exceed such a dialectical arena and ongoing debate. It names 
that for the love of which the infinite debate takes place: 

So when the law makes a universal statement [about something] but a case arises 
which does not come under that universal statement, then it is right to correct 
the omission made by the legislator when he left some error in his unqualified 
statement; for the legislator himself would have made that correction had he 
been present, or he would have legislated accordingly if he had known. Thus 
the equitable is just; and it is better than a certain kind of what is just, not the 
unqualified just but that which has error because it is stated in an unqualified 
manner. And this is the nature of the equitable, namely, a correction of the law 
insofar as the law errs because it is [or must be] stated universally. And the reason 
why not all things come under the law is this, that it is impossible to lay down a 
law for some things, and so a decree is needed. For of that which is indefinite, the 
rule too is indefinite, like the leaden rule [xavcov] used in Lesbian construction; 
for the rule here is not rigid but adapts itself to the shape of the stone, and so 
does the decree when applied to its subject matter [-repayncrra]. (ii37b20-3g) 

Stating its pronouncements in an unqualified manner, the law is always 
exposed to the possibility of missing the unqualified. Suggested here is a 
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certain ineffability of the unqualified, of justice in the unqualified sense: 
indeed, it is in its unqualified mode that a statement errs. Again, the impo¬ 
tence or inability of the law before actions not exacdy corresponding to 
universal typologies is not a contingent, unfortunate incident, ft defines 
the law essentially and as such. In the Politics, Aristotle reformulates this 
point in light of the discussion of rule of law: 

no other thing than the laws, when rightly laid down, should be the authority 
[Kupious], and the ruler [apxovTct], whether he be one or whether there be many, 
should have authority over matters about which laws cannot be stated with pre¬ 
cision, because it is not easy for laws, which are stated according to the whole, to 
clarify every particular. What is not yet clear, however, is what such laws which are 
rightly laid down should be_(i282b2-8) 

When error is detected in the enforcement of the universal legal state¬ 
ment, the appropriate adjustments must be made. Law enforcement is 
anything but the automatic application of a universal on the particular. 
Rather, it is a matter of bringing the law to bear on the singular circum¬ 
stance in such a way that the law is made alive again, recovered in its 
animating intent, as though the founding insight of the legislator would 
shine through again. Bringing law to bear on life means bringing law to 
life again. In this sense, the intervention of thejudge, of the one in power, 
or of anyone called to evaluate a situation, constitutes the repetition of 
the law-giving act. In every enlivening conjunction of legal text and prac¬ 
tical circumstances, in every legal consideration infusing the law with the 
intelligence that gave it origin, the founding act is re-enacted. 

Thus, on the one hand, “we do not allow a human being to rule, but 
the law,” because a human being tends to be greedy and self-interested or 
“to become a tyrant,” while the ruler who refers to the law “is a guardian 
ofwhatisjust” and “a preserver of what is fair” (ii34a35-b3). Andyet, on 
the other hand, the law will always have involved more than preservation: 
it will have demanded mindful assistance so that the vision it harbors may 
be awakened and released. In thus being stirred up, its vision encounters 
previously unforeseen particulars and is thereby perfected, prolonged 
beyond itself. Without such a contribution on part of the human being, 
the legal text, very much in accord with certain Platonic pronouncements 
(Phaedrus 278b-d), is dead letter, a universal formulation disconnected 
from this life. It is in this operation, whereby a law is conceived together 
with a particular situation to be assessed, that we catch a glimpse ofjustice. 
It is not the law that is justice, but the work of judgment, the incessant 
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assessment of practical configurations that rests on the intimate under¬ 
standing of them. In other words: the assessment of life taking place in 
life. This is why Aristotle says that “to go to a judge is to go to what is just, 
for a judge tends to be something which is just and ensouled [Sixaiov 
iljupuxov] ” (ii32a2i-2). Again, in the Politics we are told that, while the 
rule of law may be preferred because “passion does not belong in law, 
whereas it necessarily resides in every human soul,” still “it might be 
said, conversely, that deliberation concerning particulars is more beau¬ 
tiful” (t286aig-22). Ultimately, it is that which undergoes passions, the 
human soul, that can deliberate otherwise than universally, that can intel¬ 
ligently discern and evaluate each singular event: “It is clear, then, that 
this [the best human being] must be a lawgiver and that laws must be laid 
down, but that these laws should have no authority insofar as they deviate 
[from equity], although in the rest of cases they should be authoritative” 
(1286323-4). Preserving the law means keeping it in line with life, lest it 
go astray. 

Speaking of the irreducibility of justice to law, then, means pointing 
to a certain injustice (failure, error) of law and to justice as constant 
revision and rewriting of the law, as the questioning of what presents 
itself as above questioning if it has to have any authority at all. Justice 
emerges, then, as the work of a certain deconstruction, as Derrida has also 
suggested. Among other things, the aporia of justice makes it possible to 
catch a further glimpse of the difference between legal and natural justice. 
As we saw, the legal and the natural cannot be contrasted in terms of 
mutability and constancy, respectively. For both move and change. Their 
difference may perhaps be sought in the contrast between universality 
(abstractness) and singularity. Nature may indeed name the whole, yet 
not in the mode of universalitas. Once again, the logos speaking from 
out of an intimacy with justice (with life, phusis, the phusis of praxis) is, 
unlike the legal text, that articulation open to its own disarticulation and 
overcoming. 


4.3. The Place of Justice 

From the foregoing discussion emerged a certain elusiveness or, literally, 
ineffability of justice as such. In its positivity, logos seems essentially inad¬ 
equate to capture it, which means that justice does not properly belong 
in the order of eidetic or conceptual simplicity that logos aims at fixating. 
Aristotle returns to this point in the context of a remark on the difference 
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between (1) being just or unjust and (2) sporadically performing a just 
or unjust act: 

Human beings think that it is in their power to act unjustly, and hence that it 
is easy to be just also. But such is not the case; for to lie with one’s neighbor’s 
wife or strike someone in the vicinity or deliver money into someone’s hand is 
easy and in our power, but to do these by being disposed in a certain way [&>6i 
ExovTa?] is neither easy nor in our power. Likewise, human beings think that one 
does not need to be wise [crocpdv] to know [yvcovai] what is just and what is unjust, 
since it is not hard to understand [SJuvievcci] what the laws state [Asyoucnv]. It is 
not these [the laws or what they state], however, that are just, except accidentally 
[kcctcx aunPspriKos] , but the manner in which just things are done or distributed, 
and to do just things in a certain manner is a greater task [spyov] than to know 
[eISevcxi] what produces health - although even here it is easy to know that honey 
and wine and hellebore and cautery and surgery heal, but to know how to use 
these, and for whom, and when, etc., in bringing about health, is as much a task 
as being a doctor. (113735-17) 

Aristotle opens this reflection by gesturing toward the difficulty of his 
earlier statement, in Book Gamma, regarding the voluntary character of 
the virtues and, hence, the relative responsibility of adult human beings 
vis-a vis how they act and who they have become (mqaigff.). Once a 
certain order of the soul is established through habituation and one holds 
and comports ( ekhei ) oneself in a certain manner, it is no small task, if 
indeed at all feasible, to reconfigure oneself. This is why, while performing 
an occasional just act may be possible for someone unjust, truly to act 
justly, that is, to become just, to reorient one’s whole being from injustice to 
justice (or, for that matter, vice versa), represents an altogether different 
challenge. However, what is here decisive to the present discussion is 
the statement that the laws, or their pronouncements, are just only in 
a secondary sense, according to an attribute. Primarily, justice is not to 
be found in the laws or in their content (the prescribed actions). These 
are not the locus of justice, where justice strictly speaking can be found. 
Rather, justice is to be found in the how of certain actions - not in the 
prescription thereof, not even in the bare performance of them, but in 
the psychological structure in which certain actions are rooted and out 
of which, as though effortlessly and of their of accord, they flow. 

What is at stake in justice, then, is not a merely formal knowledge 
of what might be just, but the capacity for carrying out a certain action 
in alignment with a certain preparation and predisposition to justice. 
This, quite crucially, entails the ability not simply to apply an abstract 
knowledge of justice, but to assess, to judge, in every single case, what the 
best, that is, just, course of action may be. This much is revealed by the 
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comparison with the art of healing, which is altogether irreducible to the 
abstract knowledge of that which heals. It appears, consequently, that it is 
in action, in life itself, that justice properly understood resides. Infinitely 
receding before the advancing of the law, ultimately inaccessible to legal 
statements, justice is a matter of aliveness, lives in action - in a certain 
manner or quality of action or life. 

Equally to be underlined is the suggestion that wisdom, sophia, may 
not be merely a matter of understanding laws, of formal comprehension. 
Just as it is not the same to be just and to perform a just act, so it is not 
the same to know ( gignoskein) what is just and to understand ( xunienai) 
the statements of the laws. Wisdom is associated with the former, with the 
ability to discern the just from the unjust, and is a matter of knowledge, 
gnosis, in the broadest sense. Being wise, even more than genuinely being 
a doctor, means possessing a firm knowledge, on the basis of habitual 
practice and experience, of how to respond to the unique demands of any 
single circumstance. A formulaic cognition of what the laws command 
will never constitute an adequate basis for such a skilled and opportune 
response. Indeed, if abstract knowledge were sufficient to propel one 
toward a certain behavior, one would be in the position of determining 
oneself to act in such and such way at will. However, habitual formation is a 
much more stable ground of practical determination. Aristotle reiterates 
this point, as though to insist on its relevance: 

For that very reason, too, human beings think that it is in the power of someone 
just to act unjustly... since the just one is not less but even more able to do each 
of these unjust things; for he is able to lie with a woman or to strike someone, and 
a brave man can throw away his shield and turn to flight in this or that direction. 
Yet, to act in a cowardly way or unjustly is not simply to do these things, except 
accidentally [Kcrra <juti| 3 £| 3 r|K 6 s], but to do so by being disposed in a certain manner 
[co6i tyovTa], just as to practice medicine or to heal is not just to use or not use 
a knife, not just to give or not to give medicine, but to do so in such-and-such a 
manner [aAAa to co5i] . (1137317-25) 

Situatingjustice, the exercise ofvirtue as awhole, in action means empha¬ 
sizing that the pursuit of the good as such is a matter of practice, irre¬ 
ducible to mere intellectual contemplation. Identifyingjustice with a cer¬ 
tain how of action, rooted in practical formation, means understanding 
that the orientation to the good will never simply have been a matter of 
rational grasp - that, rather, the turn to the good rests on one’s ethical 
constitution and the rational clarification (and concomitant systematic 
development) of such a turn will necessarily have been successive to it. As 
we shall see, it is the appropriate (i.e., excellent) kind of habituation that 
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makes the end in view l ight beforehand, which originarily discloses the 
good to be pursued. In lack of such a desirable formation, speculation 
will be deprived of meaning, that is, superficial, disconnected from life. 
After all, Aristotle had already anticipated in Book Alpha that “in none 
of human deeds [spycov] is there so much stability [fkpaioTris] as in the 
activities [EvspyEias] according to virtue, which appear to be more endur¬ 
ing [povipooTEpca] than the sciences themselves” (noobi2-i5). The next 
chapter, focusing on Aristotle’s discussion of the intellectual virtues, will 
provide ample opportunity to deepen these outcomes. 

5. THE VIRTUES OF THE INTELLECT 

The previous investigation regardingjustice has cast light on the limits of 
language as well as purely rational determination, logos, and on the exu¬ 
berance of life in its sensible and practical dimensions. 29 This does not 
simplistically mean that, because things pertaining to human comport¬ 
ment are mutable and fluctuating, there can be neither purely contempla¬ 
tive grasp nor geometrically precise exposition of them, while, regarding 
other fields of inquiry, such a grasp and exposition would remain viable 
and retain their primacy. Rather, it means that the speculative endeavor 
cannot not be inscribed within essentially and basically practical condi¬ 
tions. Nor does this entail that that which pertains to life and experience 
enjoys a priority merely in the order of becoming or of knowing, that is, 
a genetic priority that would only reconfirm the priority of the “meta¬ 
physical,” as it were, in the order of being. Quite on the contrary, while 
the phenomenon of life and ethical formation is to be acknowledged 
in its priority vis-a-vis subsequent speculative articulations, the awareness 
of such an ethical ground seems to come last in the order of knowing. 
Indeed, the ethical condition is as such made explicit only in the properly 
ethical reflection, which fully elaborates motifs incipiendy raised in the 
inquiries on “logic” and “first philosophy.” In other words, ethics clari¬ 
fies and further develops the insight regarding ground and conditions 
already announced in the “metaphysical” discussions but left underde¬ 
veloped in those contexts. It is in this sense that the reflection on ethics 
may be seen as first in the order of being and, hence, as first philosophy. 


29 A seminal version of this section appeared under the title “The Nature of Reason and the 
Sublimity of First Philosophy: Toward a Reconfiguration of Aristotelian Interpretation,” 
Epoche 7, no 2 (Spring 2003): 223-49. 
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The analysis of Book Zeta will set a number of issues already noted thus 
far into sharper relief. In this sense, it constitutes a culminating moment 
in the present discussion. Reading this segment of the Ethics will provide 
an opportunity to observe more closely the relation between the “part” 
of the soul said to pertain to character and its formation and that other 
“part” said to be the seat of logos. Thus, it will allow us to articulate a 
more refined understanding of the relation between comportment and 
reason, that is, to deepen the question of the difference between agree¬ 
ing with logos (self-actualization or self-activation according to logos) and 
“having” (ekhein, hexis) logos. If it were to turn out that the two are not 
ultimately distinct and self-contained, that their relation has the form of 
a certain interpenetration, then we would have to call into question the 
very possibility of rational autonomy, pure agency, unqualified freedom, 
and emancipation from body, animality, nature. Again, at stake is the rela¬ 
tion of logos to body and animality, to the life that bears, carries it - that 
“has” it. 

We saw how the ethical virtues belong to the desiring “part,” while the 
intellectual ones belong to the thinking “part.” Yet we also saw that both are 
a matter of practice and time. To actualize oneself according to logos entails 
habituation. But having logos, too, is “mostly” (Aristotle says) a matter of 
habituation, more specifically of learning (Nicomachean Ethics no3ai5). 
Both, then, entail experience, which belongs in the world and time, that 
is, is embodied and lived. “Having” logos seems to be less a matter of mere 
possession or property than a matter, again, of habit {hexis) , of coming to 
have - as Aristotle intimates in the Metaphysics, in his remark on thinking 
as a habit handed down to us (9931214). Now, in Book Zeta Aristode is 
focusing especially on the virtues of the intellect, on the “part” of the 
soul that in itself has logos, that is the seat, domain, or proper dwelling of 
logos. Logos is that thanks to which we grasp the mean, the middle point 
characterizing virtuous action, which leads to and itself is happiness. But 
is logos an autonomous principle, unaffected and affecting the rest of 
the soul? Or is thinking always o/this world, o/the body, in such a way 
as never to be free from this binding exchange? May thinking and its 
disourse entail a dimension of passivity and affection, too? 

In connection to this line of questioning, which problematizes the 
viability of a clear-cut separation and hierarchical relation between the 
“parts” of the soul, this investigation will encourage us to wonder about 
the relation among the excellences internal, as it were, to reason, that 
is, to wonder about the structure of the allegedly rational “part.” In 
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particular, we will be compelled to articulate an understanding of phronesis 
and sophia (and, concomitantly, of praxis and theoria) in their belonging 
together. At stake in doing so is the possibility of overcoming the tradi¬ 
tional opposition of these terms, an opposition preserved even by those 
thinkers who have emphasized the practical over against the theoretical 
simply by inverting the order of the hierarchy. 30 

That Aristotle may undeniably accord a certain primacy to sophia may 
not amount to a privileging of the “theoretical” understood in terms 
of abstraction, that is, in terms of disembodied perception transcending 
conditions human and otherwise. For if, as will be suggested below, sophia 
at once embraces and is informed by phronesis, their differing is not a mat¬ 
ter of opposition, let alone of separation. And if the theoretical is always 
informed by a set of practices, by the modality of one’s comportment 
to phenomena, then encountering phenomena, the world, nature in its 
measureless, even transcendent, disclosure is always a matter of ethos. 
To give to the analysis of Book Zeta the centrality and prominence it 
deserves, it will be opportune to recapitulate, in their main delineations, 
a few issues already encountered in our reading of earlier moments in 
the ethical discussion. They will provide the broad framework wherein 
the examination of the intellectual virtues unfolds. Such an examination 
vertically delves into the heretofore unanalyzed “having” of logos - into 
the belonging of logos in and to life. Tet us, then, begin again. 

5.1. The “Most Authoritative and Architectonic” of the “Sciences 
or Faculties” 

The Nicomachean Ethics opens with the statement, “Every art | texvti | and 
every inquiry [pE0o6os], and similarly every action [upa^is] and every 
intention ["rrpocdpEcns] seems [SokeT] to aim at some good [ayaOoO tivos]; 
hence it was well said that the good is that at which all things aim” 
(iog4ai-3). The whole range of human activity, of modes of human 
self-manifestation, appears to “aim at a certain good.” Nothing is left out 
that would not relate to, stretch out toward, or strive for the good. At 
the same time, again, we should notice the dialectical tenor of this initial 
statement setting the tone for the rest of the inquiry. This opening is 

30 For a recent contribution along these lines, see Christopher P. Long, “The Ontological 
Reappropriation of Phronesis.” Continental Philosophy Review 35 (2002): 35-60. By the same 
author, see also “The Ethical Culmination of Aristotle’s Metaphysics ,” Epoclie 8, no. 1 (Fall 
2003): 53-72, and The Ethics of Ontology: Rethinking the Aristotelian Legacy (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 2004). 
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based on consensus ( sensus communis, koine aisthesis), on common (i.e., 
shared, agreed on) views. Though not assumed a-critically and, in fact, 
necessitating thorough questioning and elucidation, nevertheless such a 
doxic ground discloses the encompassing domain of the inquiry and pre¬ 
scribes its course. 31 The investigation ensuing can be seen as an attempt 
at thoughtfully engaging the shared perception (often unthematic, even 
unconscious) of the centrality of the good in human undertakings - in 
other words, at deepening the reflection concerning the pursuit of eudai- 
monia, the pursuit that eud.aimonia (understood as thriving, attunement, 
or harmonious relation to the daimonic, to what exceeds one) itself is. 32 

Ethics, Aristotle observes in these preliminary remarks, is the study 
of the good as ultimate finality, as that which sustains and structures all 
doing. Ethics pursues a knowledge, a gnosis of the good, the agathon that 
culminates in to ariston : the best, as it were, highest good. As such a study, 
ethics (that is to say, already, polidcs) presents itself in its “most authori¬ 
tative and architectonic” character. Ethics-politics is indeed such a most 
comprehensive “science or faculty,” episteme or dunamis (logqaigff.). 33 
First in the order of being, ethics is, indeed, last in the order of knowl¬ 
edge, most encompassing - for it entails humans’ self-reflexivity about 
their own endeavors, their coming back full circle to reflect on their own 
undertakings, most remarkably on their own reflective exercises (e.g., 
scientific investigations ol phusis and “beyond,” logical or rhetorical anal¬ 
yses, or the study of the soul). 

ft is at this point that Aristotle introduces, albeit in an abbreviated 
fashion, the psychological account that will remain a point of reference 
throughout the Ethics. For the activity of the human psukhe, its unfold¬ 
ing into action, its giving itself (according to its being) in and as ethos 
is precisely what is at stake in the ethical inquiry. Indeed, it seems that, 


31 Aristotle could hardly emphasize more how the dialectical “ground” of ethics demands an 
appropriate methodological approach, admitting neither of generalities nor of abstrac¬ 
tions (tog4aig-b27; iog8a22-bg; iog8bio-22; no4ai-io). 

32 In terms of a fundamental orientation toward the question of the good, the concurrence 
of the Ethics and Plato’s Republic should be noticed. In both cases, the good (source 
of being and becoming in the Republic, that which informs and occurs as eudaimonic 
growth in the Ethics) exceeds scientific-theoretical perception. It is neither, in Platonic 
terms, an “object” of eidetic contemplation (indeed, it is not, strictly speaking, an eidos) 
nor, in Aristotelian parlance, the highest attainment of the “theoretical” life. It grants 
knowledge, while remaining irreducible to it, unknown. 

33 Notice the indefinite terminology designating the ethical discourse. Such discourse is a 
kind of knowing, something humans are capable of, something for which they have the 
power. 
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in the anthropological context, eudaimonia should be understood as the 
most excellent (skilled and, in this sense, virtuous) carrying out of the 
human task, ergon. But the exquisitely human ergon, far from being lim¬ 
ited to the purely vegetative life or the life of sensation, would consist 
in a certain activation (self-enactment, energeia) of the psukhe according 
to reason (logos), or not without it. It is such an enactment that would 
distinguish the human from other living beings (once more, we will have 
to return to this). The human would be characterized, literally, by a cer¬ 
tain soulfulness, by the fullness and spaciousness of soul not confined to 
bodily or sensory functions, embracing while exceeding the functioning 
of the organism (which still belongs in soul, is en-souled). The activa¬ 
tion of soul in the plenitude of its properly human power constitutes the 
properly human assignment. 

The psychological exploration, then, incisively configures the ques¬ 
tion of human endeavor and concomitant excellence. For, says Aristotle, 
in the right proportion psychology is an integral part of ethics-politics 
(no2a5-26). What thus surfaces is an understanding of the psukhe in its 
basically three-fold structure. This initial psychological tripartition into 
metabolic life, life of the senses (sensibility), and enactment according 
to reason gives rise to a division more precisely reflecting the relation 
of the “parts” to logos. At a basic level, Aristotle says, the psukhe can be 
seen partly as having logos, partly as a-logon. But, in turn, each of these 
two “parts” presents a further division, that is, can be taken in two senses. 
Tet this well-known (indeed, “exoteric,” no2a28ff.) analysis be recalled 
in outline. 34 

The nutritive part of the soul, common to all living, is said to be purely 
non-rational. The part (“nature,” 1102b 14) of the soul where appetites 
and, in general, desire ( epitliumiai, orexis) reside in a way can be said 
to be irrational and driven by sensibility, but in another way seems to 
participate ( metekhein ) in reason, for it is able to subject itself to reason 
even though it does not possess it as its own. It has the capacity for the 
recognition of reason as such, and this acknowledgment seems to exert a 
certain compelling power over it. According to the well-known image of 


34 Morion (meaning “piece,” “portion,” “constituent,” “member,” “part” in the broadest 
sense) is the term Aristotle mostly employs (although not without exception, e.g., 
iioabi4) to refer to the partitions of the soul. Aristotle also stipulates that, “at present,” 
it is a matter of indifference whether the rational and non-rational components of the 
soul be understood as separable (analogously to parts of a divisible whole) or as aspects 
or modes of the same, i.e., “by nature inseparable” and appearing to be two only “to logos” 
(ii02a30-4). 
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filial piety, this part is said to be capable of following reason “like a child 
listening to a father” (no3a3; also no2b3off.). The desirous part, then, 
is in one sense irrational and in another rational. Consequently, the part 
of the soul that has reason can also be viewed in two ways: as that which 
has reason in a qualified way, which is somewhat available to the claim of 
reason (such would be the desirous, driven element) and as that which 
has reason in itself (in which, properly and strictly, reason abides). This 
composite articulation of the difference between the rational and the 
irrational indicates their dialectical (non-contradictory) relation and, by 
the same token, the dialectical relation between what is by nature and 
what is not by nature. 

ft is according to such view of the domains of the soul that the aretai, the 
dispositions denoting excellence in various modes of comportment (i.e., 
excellent habits, stable structures of the soul acquired through repeated 
practice), are classified. Aristotle will devote part of Book Gamma and 
Book Delta in its entirety to the so-called ethical virtues, virtues pertaining 
to character (ethos), that is, the appetitive (desiring) “region” of the soul. 
After the discussion of justice, in Book Zeta Aristotle will turn to the 
intellectual virtues (aretai dianoetikai), virtues of (or through) the intellect 
( nous') , that is, of the part of the soul where logos dwells. 35 It is on the latter 
discussion that we must now focus. 

5.2. The Abode of Logos 

The inceptive phases of the Ethics have been schematically recalled 
because, in the first place, it seemed opportune to situate the analysis of 
the intellectual virtues (of reason tout court ) within the broader scope of 
the discussion. Second, however, having this framework starkly in view is 
crucial because what was initially announced as an unproblematic struc¬ 
tural account of the psukhe will, on closer inspection, occasion consid¬ 
erable perplexity. Zooming into the domain of reason, with its forma¬ 
tions and excellences, will considerably complicate what at first seemed a 
relatively clear-cut schema. It will reveal the soul in its mobility, aliveness, 
and irreducibility to the static, in fact, mathematical partitioning earlier 
delineated. Indeed, in the course of this discussion we will find difficulties 
analogous to those noticed in the analysis of intention and volition - diffi¬ 
culties having to do with an ever fleeting and elusive distinction between 

35 It should be underscored that nous already announces itself as the “environment” of logos , 
reason. The two terms are far from coextensive. 
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rationality and desire as well as with the alleged hegemony (hierarchical 
superiority) of logos. 

The Book opens by referring back to previous discussions, the lat¬ 
est of which at H37a5ff., regarding the manner of excellent action or, 
more precisely, excellence as a matter of balance between extremes. The 
turn to logos is, thus, introduced specifically by reference to orthos logos, 
right reason. Orthos logos names the ability to reckon with the mean, that 
is, to envision the most effective, appropriate way of action in order to 
achieve the end in view: “Since we have stated earlier that one should 
choose the mean and not excess or deficiency, and since the mean is 
such as right reason | Aoyos 6 opOos | declares [Aeysi] it to be, let us go 
over this next” (11381318-21). Indeed, Aristotle adds, “the mean... is in 
accordance with right reason [Kcrra tov opQov Aoyov]” (11381323-5). It 
is logos that grasps and reveals the mean, that is the way of actualizing 
the end (the good, happiness), thus realizing oneself. Consequently, the 
task at hand will entail a close consideration of the “having” or posses¬ 
sion of such an endowment and the manners in which it enacts itself 
excellently. 

Before viewing in detail the taxonomy of the virtues pertaining to 
logos, two noteworthy issues concerning the part of the soul “having” 
logos should be considered at least in passing. Such issues undermine the 
apparently straightforward logic of paternal authoritative speaking and 
filial obedient listening, by revealing the highly controversial status of 
the distinction between the domain of desirous sensibility and that of 
reason; so much so that we may begin to wonder whether these “parts” 
are indeed clearly separate and relating according to the parental model 
or whether, instead, they may entertain a dialogue with one another, a 
play of mutual affection making them, if not the same or indiscernible, 
at the very least inseparable, involved in a bond of mutual implication. 
“Mutual affection” here would indicate the mutual undergoing that binds 
and unifies the soul. In virtue of such a mutually affective bond, the soul 
could be or could become one, not in the sense of simple, but in the 
sense of cohesive and in accord with itself - united in friendship, as it 
were. As the consideration of the soul of the continent and incontinent 
will make especially clear, nothing less than such an attuned cohesiveness 
would be required of the excellent soul. 

5.2. 1. Desiring Principle 

First of all, in broaching this discussion (ii3gai8 ff.), Aristode points 
out that it is the chiasmic interpenetration of intellect (at this juncture 
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variously designated as nous, dianoia, bouleusis, logos) and desire that orig¬ 
inates deliberate choice (hence, action, the formation of habits, and ulti¬ 
mately the virtues) and provides the final cause (end, informing motiva¬ 
tion). This is declared along with the exclusion of sensation, aisthesis, as 
a possible principle of action: “sensation is not a principle of any action, 
and this is clear from the fact that brutes have sense but do not partici¬ 
pate in action” (it3gaig-2o). Action, praxis, is as distinctively human as 
the “having” of logos. Quite obviously, then, the ethical reflection should 
be the privileged locus for the analysis (or, in fact, self-analysis) of logos. 
Now Aristotle elaborates on the intertwinement of rational and appetitive 
motifs: 

Now what affirmation and denial are to thought [Siavola], pursuit and avoid¬ 
ance are to desire [ops^Ei]; so since ethical virtue is a habit through deliberate 
choice [e§is TrpoaipETiKf)], while deliberate choice is desire through deliberation 
[opE^is PouAeutikt)], reason [Aoyov] should, because of these, be true [aAr|0f)] 
and desire should be right [opE^iv op6f)v], if indeed deliberate choice is to be 
good [crTTouSoda], and what reason asserts [ipavai] desire should follow [Sicokeiv] . 
(1139321-7) 

If the choice directing action, and hence habituation, is to be good, both 
desire and intellect must concur at their best: the latter by conveying 
the truth and the former in its rightness or correctness, that is, in its 
alignment. The contribution of desire, however, is no mere obedience 
or adjustment to the orders of the intellect. Indeed, on these conditions 
desire would hardly constitute a principle. If, on the one hand, Aristotle 
speaks of desire as having to follow reason’s assertions, on the other hand 
he speaks of the task of the part of the soul both “practical [npctKTiKoO] 
and thinking [Siavor|TiKoO] ” as “truth in agreement with right desire” [f| 
aAf|0Eia opoAoyoos Eyoucta ope^ei tt) opQf)] (nggago-ga). In a elucida¬ 
tory attempt, Aristotle restates and amplifies: 

Now the principle of action is deliberate choice (but as [a source of] motion and 
not as that for the sake of which), whereas that of deliberate choice is desire and 
reason for the sake of something; hence deliberate choice cannot be without intu¬ 
ition [vou] and thought [Siavolas], nor without ethical habit [pSiKijs ecttiv e^ecos] . 
for acting well [Eurrpa^la] or its opposite cannot be without thought [Siavolas] 
and character [f( 0 ous]. It is not thought [Siavoia] as such that can move [any¬ 
thing] , but thought which is for the sake of something and is practical, for it is 
this that rules productive thought also. (ii3ga32-b2) 

The appetites, as well as the structures of character in which they inhere, 
are crucial as wovmg’principles. Alone, thought could not be a principle of 
action in the sense of inducing action. It is the envisioning of and striving 
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toward the end that initiate the motion, and these pertain to the desiring 
domain of character. Thought is here seen as essentially regulative of such 
a stretching out, of such a purpose that incites to action - as if reason were 
an auxiliary resource allowing for a more focused apprehension of the end 
and a more expedien t pursuit of it. In its sharpening function reason would 
listen as much as it would speak ( legein ), would be affected as much as 
it would affect. Something blind is here adumbrated, an unexplainable 
drive moving to action and involving even reason, such that reason would 
apply itself to that which it is not, to that which is already there (as another 
principle, beginning), to that which it cannot reduce to itself. 

Again, thought appears to be less implicated in the origination of 
action than in the how of the action, in its balance and appropriateness. 
The truth it contributes regards the way to achieve a certain end lucidly 
and effectively. The end, however, is brought into focus through charac¬ 
ter, that is, through that domain of the soul in which the habits (virtuous 
or otherwise) come to be established on the basis of the desires. We 
shall return to this. For the moment, we should simply underscore two 
important consequences of these observations: In the first place, just as 
necessitation and modality of an action can hardly be considered as sepa¬ 
rate, so desire and thought, though discernible from one another, appear 
to be at one. Second, while, on the one hand, it can be said that desire 
abides by the directions of reason, on the other hand reason makes itself 
“similar” to desire, that is, accords itself to desire in order to calculate how 
to reach the desired end. In the latter sense, the work of reason appears 
to be grafted on the determining ground of desire, that ground that 
has determined in advance what is worthy of being pursued as an end. 
In the course of the following analysis we will have to verify whether this 
dialogical (dialectical) relationship holds only between desire and specif¬ 
ically practical thinking, leaving speculative thinking free from such an 
implication, or whether, on the contrary, no thinking can possibly be 
emancipated from such a bond with action, habituation, and driving 
impulses. 

Far from playing a secondary, ancillary role, then, the desires seem to 
be inextricably intertwined with rational (at least practical-deliberative) 
processes and as constitutively determinant as these. Aristotle concludes: 
“But an object of action [is an end without qualification], for a good action 
is [such] an end, and this is what we desire. Hence deliberate choice is 
either a desiring intellect [opEKTiKos vous] or a thinking desire [opE^is 
5iavor|TiKf|], and such a principle [apxq] is a human being” (1139134-7). 
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As a coda to these observations, let us simply signal that the author 
of Magna moralia will take a considerably more extreme position and 
will attribute to the desires an even more fundamental function. In this 
treatise it is stated that “virtue ... is found when reason [Aoyos], well con¬ 
ditioned, is in symmetry with the passions [TraOecnv] possessing their own 
proper excellence, and the passions, in turn, with reason” (i2o6bio-i2). 
Far from being a matter of paternal speaking and filial listening, the rela¬ 
tion of reason and desire or passion is said to be a matter of sumphonein 
(i2o6bi3), of speaking in harmony and together. But, more decisively 
and in deliberate polemic with what “others” say, the author makes the 
“unqualified” statement that “reason is not the principle [apxq] and 
leader [qyEpGbv] of virtue, but rather the passions. For, first, an irrational 
impulse [oppqv aAoyov] toward the beautiful [npo? to kcxAov] must (and 
does) come to be, then, subsequently, reason must cast its vote and judg¬ 
ment” (i2o6bi8-22). It is in virtue of the “impulses of the passions” 
(oppod tcov TraQcov) that one is moved “toward a beautiful [end] ” (rrpos 
to kccAov) (i2o6b24). On the contrary, “when from reason the principle 
reaches toward the beautiful [irpos tcx xaAa], the passions do not [nec¬ 
essarily] follow with their assent, but many times they oppose it. Hence, 
when well disposed, passion, more than logos, seems to be the origin pro¬ 
moting virtue [Trpos Tqv dpsTijv]” (i2o6b26-g). 

5.2.2. Divisions 

The second issue to be noticed is the fact that Aristotle offers two accounts 
of the structure and subdivision of the part of the soul that “in” itself “has” 
logos (ii3ga5ff.). According to the first, the rational part is divided into 
a “scientific” ( epistemonikon ) and a “deliberative-estimative” ( logistikon) 
component. Shortly thereafter, a varied account follows, according to 
which the rational part of the soul consists of three sub-Helds, the “the¬ 
oretical” (thedretikon) , the “practical” ( praktikon ), and the “productive” 
( poietikon ). We wonder, to begin with, (1) whether the two-fold and the 
three-fold divisions may at all fit together. Indeed, one tends to under¬ 
stand the designations “scientific” and “theoretical” as synonyms in this 
context, and the terms “productive” and “practical” as bifurcating the 
comprehensive heading of the “estimative” (which concerns what admits 
of being otherwise). However, Aristotle does not explicitly establish such 
a simple equation. The terminological proliferation at this stage seems to 
be symptomatic of a less-than-clear delineation of the topography of rea¬ 
son, in fact, of its formidable difficulty. Even aside from this, we should 
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wonder (2) why the practical-productive (estimative) functions would 
be situated here, in this domain said to be of reason as distinct from the 
desires. For would the operations pertaining to what can be otherwise not 
belong in the domain of sensibility and passion? After all, is this not the 
reason why belief and opinion are not accorded a legitimate place in the 
abode of logos (1139b 18)? A concomitant question arises (3) concerning 
virtues such as art and prudence, which seem to pertain to the sensible 
and variable, yet are classed among the virtues of the intellect. Indeed, 
at 11401226-27 and 1144614-15 the part of the soul to which phronesis 
(along with “shrewdness,” 6eiv6tt|s) pertains is called doxastikon, “that 
which forms opinions.” Given the earlier exclusion of matters related to 
d.oxa from the domain of logos, the schematism here emerges as less than 
limpid. 

Eventually, we must wonder (4) whether or (in fact) not the theo¬ 
retical or scientific part {if the two terms do indicate the same) may be 
free from the involvement in desire marking the practical or deliberative 
part. In other words, even conceding the entanglement of “practical rea¬ 
son” in sensibility, would there still remain, in the domain of logos, at its 
core, the precinct of science or theoretical exercise, as it were, a citadel 
unvanquished, totally intact, not compromised by worldly engagements? 
Last but not least, we have to ask (5) how, if at all, each “intellectual” 
virtue (and “intellectual” has here come to denote a quite broad, het¬ 
erogeneous range of dispositions) would fit into this scheme. Indeed, 
what virtue would belong in what subheld of the either three-fold or two¬ 
fold subdivision of the rational domain? Or might it be the case that the 
attempt at properly placing each virtue in the configuration (s) provided 
would reveal such schematism of the rational as unlikely and untenable? 

5.3. The Aporetic Order of the “Intellectual Virtues” 

In marking a fresh start for the inquiry (arxamenoi oun anothen... palin ), 
Aristotle lists five “intellectual” virtues thanks to which the soul “attains 
the truth” (dAr| 0 eu£[) “when it affirms or denies.” These are tekhne (craft, 
art, artful production), episteme (science), phronesis (prudence), sophia 
(wisdom), and nous (intuition or intellect) (1139614-17). Following Aris¬ 
totle’s elucidation of them, we shall elaborate further on the questions 
broached above and encounter new ones. We should also notice that, in 
enumerating the virtues of the intellect, Aristode decisively declares that, 
from this point onward, we will leave aside hupolepsis and doxa - or so it 
seems (ii3gbi8). 
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5.3. 1. Tekhne 

Aristotle’s discussion of “art” in this context is strangely truncated and, 
like any discourse marked by elision, invites close inspection as well as 
supplemental reference to other texts. Art is defined as “a habit bringing 
forth with true reason” (i^is petcc Aoyou aAr|0oOs Troir|TiKf|) (ii4oaii). 36 
Art is, therefore, a kind of poiesis, production, or bringing forth. As such, 
just like that which pertains to action, that which pertains to bringing 
forth is concerned with “those that admit of being otherwise” (ii4oai). 
The only other specifications that Aristotle offers here are (1) the distinc¬ 
tion between the practical and productive spheres, (2) the differentiation 
between natural bringing forth and artful (i.e., human) production, and 
(3) the connection between art and luck. Regarding (1), Aristotle is curi¬ 
ously emphatic. In a few lines, he states that “bringing forth | TToiqcns | is 
different from action [irpa^is] ... and so practical habit [e^is TrpaKTiKij] 
with reason is different from habit bringing forth | TroLr|TiKfy e^egos] with 
reason” (ii4oa2-6); that, “therefore, the two exclude each other, for no 
action is a bringing forth and no bringing forth is an action” (ii4oa6- 
7); and that, “since bringing forth and action are different, art must be 
concerned with bringing forth and not with action” (H4oai7-ig). This 
distinction appears somewhat overstated, especially in light of the above 
quoted statement that it is “thought” ( dianoia ) understood as “practical” 
and “for the sake of something” that “rules productive [thought] also” 
(113ga36-b2). Aristotle is here underscoring the difference between end 
in itself and end as an external, separate outcome. Yet action, however 
much its own end and performed for its own sake, may still indicate a 
finality beyond itself, may still be for the sake of a more comprehensive 
outcome, just as a work of art or product may point to and be for the sake 
of a further end, for example, living well. 

Aristotle’s insistence on the mutual exclusivity of praxis and poiesis is 
all the more suspect in light of the pervasiveness of the language of tekhne 
in the ethical discourse, as noticed above. In a decisive sense, ethics is a 


36 In the Metaphysics , art is defined by reference to power or faculty, dunamis. More specifi¬ 
cally, it is said to be a power accompanied by reason: “all the arts or productive sciences 
[tToir|TiKai ETTicrrfiuat] are powers [SuvauEi;]; for they are principles which can cause a 
change in another thing or [in the artist himself or herself] qua other. And every power 
with reason [uetc< Aoyou] [may bring about] both contraries, but every non-rational power 
only one; for example, heat [can cause] only heating, but the medical art sickness as well 
as health” (loyfibti-y). Reason, logos as well as episteme (1 oqfiby-H), discloses something 
and its contrary indifferently, in one and the same gesture. The discourse of ethics aims 
precisely at aligning the power of logos with the broader orientation to the good. 
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kind of making. What in Book Zeta is given a cursory and almost dismis¬ 
sive elaboration appears to be in fact crucially at work in the discussion 
of ethics, indeed, of the “architectonic” discipline. We previously pointed 
out the incidence of the language of tekhne in the exposition of apparently 
remote themes, such as political constitution, law-making, and statesman¬ 
ship in general (e.g., ioggb30-3, no2a8-io, H2gbi8-ig, 11411523). In 
this connection, we also suggested that a much more complex under¬ 
standing of tekhne emerges, according to which bringing forth would not 
be merely a matter of eidetic contemplation applied to matter. Aristotle 
himself intimates that bringing forth may not so much be a matter of forg¬ 
ing matter according to the directives of an eidetic model autonomously 
known. First, rather than being simply founded on knowledge, bringing 
forth at once brings forth knowledge and is, in this further sense, forma¬ 
tive. This is why the arts can transform and evolve. Second, if knowledge 
does indeed somehow guide bringing forth, at stake seems to be less a 
self-subsisting and prior knowledge than the knowledge yielded by expe¬ 
rience and practice, indeed, by use. 3 ' Aristotle cautiously suggests these 
issues in the Politics, where he says that there are “certain cases” in which 
“the artist would be neither the only nor the best judge [av Kpivsisv] ... for 
example, knowledge [yvcovai] of a house is not limited to the one who 
makes it, for the user | xpw|j£vos | is even a better judge [xpivEi] of it 
(for it is the household manager who uses [xpf|Tcxi] it), and, similarly, 
the pilot is a better judge of the rudder than the carpenter [tektovos], 
and the guest is a better judge of the dinner than the cook” (i282ai8- 
23). But an even more incisive statement to this effect is offered in the 
Physics : 

there are two arts [texvcci] which rule over matter and have the knowledge 
[yvcopi^oucrai] of it - the art which is concerned with use [xpoop£vr|] of it and 
the master-art of bringing forth [Trjs TroirynKfis f] dpxiTEKToviKf)]. Thus the art 
concerned with use is also in a sense a master-art, but as a master-art it differs 
from the other insofar as it knows the form [tou eiSous yvcopiaTiKi)], while the 
art that brings forth knows the matter; for the steersman knows what kind of 
form the rudder should have and orders [its production], but the other knows 
from what [kind of] wood [it should be produced] and how it should move.” 
( 1 94b 1 —7 ) 

In this context, then, the knowledge of form must be understood not so 
much in autonomous and separate terms but, rather, as nested within the 
practical, most notably within use. Again, besides decisively broadening 


37 The suggestion is, of course, Platonic (Republic X). 
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the semantics of tekhne, passages of this tenor draw out the complexities 
of the knowledge involved in bringing forth and, thus, complicate the 
analysis of the exercise of art. 

Aristotle also acknowledges the essential function of the arts for both 
the life of the polis and the being of the anthropos. In the Politics he observes 
that without the arts, tekhnai, it would be “impossible to inhabit the city” 
(i2gia2-3). Indeed, among the tekhnai, “some must necessarily belong 
[in the polis], others contribute to luxury or to living beautifully [kcxAoos 
Cnv]” (129^3-4). 

But let us return to the succinct discussion of tekhne in the Ethics, 
specifically to the remark on (2) the differentiation between natural and 
human bringing forth: 

Every art is about coming into being [yEVEcnv] , and to pursue an art [Tsyva^Eiv] is 
to contemplate [SscopEiv] how to generate [ycvr|Tai] that which admits of being 
and not being, and whose principle is in the one who brings forth and not in that 
which is brought forth; for art is not concerned with things that are or come to 
be by necessity, nor with things according to nature, for these have the principle 
in themselves. (1140312-17) 

The bringing forth occurring through and as tekhne, then, is only one 
modality of bringing forth. Poiesis per se exceeds the domain of human 
artful production. 38 Indeed, in the broadest sense poiesis comes to coin¬ 
cide with the comprehensive realm of coming into being and passing 
away, of becoming, genesis. In other words, poiesis demands to be thought 
in its irreducibility to tekhne, most notably to the technical or theoretical 
mastery involved in the skilled generation of the various crafts. Thus, the 
issue is understanding the “practice” of tekhne in its relation and contrast 
to the bringing forth of phusis. While tekhne names the bringing forth of 
beings that may or may not be and come to be according to the prin¬ 
ciple in the artist, phusis names the generation of beings according to 
the principle in themselves, that is, according to (their) necessity. The 
limits of tekhne as human bringing forth are thereby marked: tekhne is 
the generation of beings that are not alive, not animated or ensouled - 
that do not live and grow, do not live in the sense of grow. For to live 
and grow means having the principle of becoming within itself. In the 
spectrum of human experience, we should notice the difference between 
tekhne and, for example, the poiesis that brings forth children - a making 
in which humans are involved, but not in the mode of laying down a 

38 In the Metaphysics, Aristotle specifies that[a 111 productions [rroifitjEis] are from art [Tey- 
vris] , or from a power [SuvanEw;] , or from thought [Stavoias] ” (1032327-8). 
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project, not as authors, masters of a skill, carrying out a calculated plan 
based on the contemplation of the end. 

In the Physics, the nature of the relation between art and nature is 
addressed by reference to imitation: “art imitates nature,” Aristotle sur¬ 
mises at ig4a2 2. The issue, however, is more complex than it seems, and 
certainly does not lend itself to any straightforward, formulaic under¬ 
standing. While it may not be opportune to deepen this set of consider¬ 
ations here, let us simply signal a twofold complication of the imitative 
model. In the first place, art is consciously acknowledged as providing an 
access into nature, determining the way in which nature is analyzed and, 
hence, disclosed. For instance, just as the artist must possess the knowl¬ 
edge of both the eidetic and material dimensions involved in his or her 
art, so, Aristotle says, “physics must know [yvcopi^siv] both natures [i.e., 
eidos and hule ]” (iQ4a22-7). It is, therefore, the human involvement in 
bringing forth that opens up certain paths of inquiry and molds the inves¬ 
tigative posture. To the extent that what is apprehended of phusis is the 
fruit of investigations structurally informed by the “technical” exercise, 
far from viewing art as imitating nature, we might rather say that “nature 
imitates art.” Second, besides being a matter of imitation, art emerges 
also, as it were, as a supplement to nature. Aristotle notes: 

In general, in some cases art completes [ettiteAeT] what nature cannot carry out to 
an end, in others it imitates nature. Thus, if things done according to art are for 
the sake of something, clearly also those according to nature [are done for the 
sake of something]; for the later stages are similarly related to the earlier stages 
in those according to art and those according to nature. (tggai5-2i) 

Thus, the exercise of tekhne not only shapes the manner in which human 
beings perceive the workings of phusis, but, moreover, completes these 
workings. As is evident in the exemplary case of the work of healing, art 
effects what nature cannot fully bring about. While clearly irreducible 
to one another, the poiesis of tekhne and that of phusis cannot simply be 
understood as starkly separate. Rather, tekhne should be understood as 
ultimately belonging in phusis, completing phusis there where phusis 
seems to allow for an unregulated margin of indeterminacy, or there 
where its directives are not legible. After all, it is according to phusis that 
human beings display the “creative” aptitude. 

The above signaled “technical” shaping of the human investigative 
posture (e.g., in physics) resonates with motifs introduced in our Pre¬ 
lude. Already in that context we insisted on the non-autonomy of the 
sciences strictly understood, on their resting on essentially non-scientihc 
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grounds. As we pointed out, the opening lines of the Posterior Analytics 
clearly indicate this: “All teaching and learning through discourse or 
thinking proceed from previous knowledge. This is evident if we exam¬ 
ine all [the kinds of such teaching and learning]. For such is the way 
through which the mathematical sciences are acquired and each of the 
other arts. And it is likewise with reasonings [Aoyous], whether these be 
through a syllogism or induction” (71 a 1 -6). Science and art alike rest 
on a ground not simply their own. The same point is emphasized at 
the end of the treatise, when the principles from experience are said 
to underlie the sciences as well as art: “Again, from experience or from 
every universal which is now stabilized in the soul [produced in us by 
induction or sensation, ioob6-7] ... [there arises] a principle of art or 
of science, of art if it is a principle about generation, but of science if 
it is a principle about being” (iooa6-g). We already noted how the lan¬ 
guage and scrutiny of art is prominent at the beginning of Metaphysics, 
even though the aim of this exposition is establishing scientific or theo¬ 
retical knowledge in its hierarchical primacy (g8ob27-g82a3). Indeed, 
in this genetic account of the emergence and differentiation of human 
faculties, the founding and formative role of art receives conspicuous 
amplification. Thus, not only does the thinking of poiesis inform the 
reflection on ethics and politics, but it constellates the discourses of sci¬ 
ence, first philosophy, and even, as we shall see, the analysis of the noetic 
excellences. 

In conjunction with the foregoing observations, we should once again 
emphasize that, despite the genuinely “scientific” knowing involved in 
tekhne (e.g., Physics ig4a23), theoretical mastery is limited or highly qual¬ 
ified in the exercise of art. To put it in other words, the theorem of art 
may not be simply a matter of scientific or theoretical contemplation. 
Indeed, tekhne makes the distinctions implicit in the language of theorem 
and episteme quite blurred, because both science and contemplation must 
here be understood in relation to becoming, bringing forth, and that 
which admits of being otherwise. Above all, they must be understood in 
relation to luck, tukhe-wA we thus come to (3) the connection between 
art and chance announced above. Aristode broaches this issue in the 
conclusion of his brief review of tekhne, when pointing out that chance 
or luck is not accidentally associated with artful bringing forth: “in a 
certain sense, both luck and art are concerned with the same things; as 
Agathon says, ‘art is fond of luck, and luck of art’” (ii4oaig-2o). This 
is what crucially distinguishes art from the bringing forth carried out by 
phusis itself, which brings itself forth from out of itself and according to 
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necessity (according to itself as necessity). 39 The thoughtful bringing 
forth carried out by humans is pervaded, indeed, even promoted by the 
intervention of uncontrollable factors and chance discoveries. The inter¬ 
play with what is unknown (for this is what tukhe names) is essential to 
the “inventive” comportment. It is also because of this that Aristotle men¬ 
tions “erring willingly [ekoov] ” as an integral dimension of tekhne exercised 
excellently (11401223). Of course, considerations of this tenor make it 
arduous to see how tekhne would, strictly and without any further qualifi¬ 
cation, belong in the domain of the soul that “has” reason. 

In light ofwhat we observed so far, we might discern, within the range of 
human poiein, a manner of bringing forth that can be assimilated neither 
to instrumental, technical production nor to physiological reproduction: 
a kind of “spiritual” fertility distinctive of what we could call the “vision¬ 
ary animal,” the animal that plays with possibility and wrests fragments 
of the possible out of latency. 40 At stake in this creativity is the ability to 
envision, to entertain a certain inner vision and give phenomenal birth 
to it: the ability to give body, to draw out into the light. In this way, the 
human being intervenes in the fabric of worldly things (in the structures 
and conditions of human living) and affects or transforms it. To be sure, 
in the context of the Greek experience production is understood more 
in terms of transmission, of learned skill, than in terms of individual 

39 This problematizes the reflection on tekhne in Metaphysics Zeta, 10'^a^ qi. As if accord¬ 
ing to a kind of semantic inversion, in the latter context chance and luck ( automaton , 
tukhe) are associated not with art but with the “generations from nature [cnro cpucrecos] ” 
(1032328-30). In keeping with this inversion, generation by art is more schemati¬ 
cally treated as entailing the dichotomy of eidetic knowledge and material production. 
Indeed, Aristotle states that “things generated by art are those whose form [sTSos] is in 
the soul (by ‘form’ I mean the what-it-was-to-be [to t! f)v stvai] of each thing and the first 
substance [irpcoTriv oucriav])” (i032a32-b2). He then elaborates on the terminology: “in 
a sense health is generated from health and a house from a house, that is, the house that 
has matter from the house without matter, for the medical art and the building art are 
the form [eTSo;], respectively, of health and of the house; by ‘substance without matter’ 

I mean the what-it-was-to-be” (1032811-14). The “form in the soul,” thus, would be the 
knowledge of something in its essence. Aristotle continues by sharpening the contrast 
between the “theoretical” moment and production: “Of the generations and motions 
just considered, one of them is called ‘thinking’ [voricn;] and the other ‘bringing forth’ 
[ttoItictis]; thinking occurs from the principle or the form, bringing forth from the end 
of thinking and thereafter” (1032815-17). Needless to say, if, e.g., in the case of the art 
of building, the “form in the soul” must be that of the house, we have to wonder how 
such form could possibly be contemplated aside from and prior to the experience of 
building, and, even before that, of seeking a shelter, of exposure to disruptive events, 
etc. 

40 I owe the expression “visionary animal” to Ramano Madera, L’animale visionario (Milan: 

II Saggiatore, 1998). 
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imaginativeness and “creativity.” It does retain the character of “original¬ 
ity” in the sense that it “originates,” conceives, incubates, and brings to 
light, or uncovers something in an originary way. But here “originality” 
is the function of a “choral,” collective generativity. Creativity emerges as 
an anthropological datum, rather than as the exclusive prerogative of a 
few individuals. To be sure, there maybe departures from the traditional 
transmitted patterns, and there is a margin for experimentation. The 
artist may “err willingly,” and this is preferable to erring by ignorance 
(11401223); “erring willingly” means deliberately setting out to allow for 
change, to explore different practices and manners of engagement with 
materiality (from stone to sound) and its secrets. Here, then, resides one 
of the distinctive features of the “visionary animal”: in the capacity for this 
open-ended engagement with the world, an engagement that cannot be 
self-contained because always having its fulfillment outside of itself, in 
what is brought forth, and because always disclosing heretofore unfath- 
omed possibilities, like gaping openings calling for further exploration. 
Perhaps it is out of profound insightfulness that common parlance, as 
Aristotle notes, attributes wisdom, sophia, to those who excel in the exer¬ 
cise of their art, as in the case of “Phidias the sculptor” and “Polyclitus 
the statue-maker” (114^9-12). 

5.3.2. Episteme 

The exploration of episteme begins with a peremptory prescription. To clar¬ 
ify “what knowledge is,” Aristotle calls for precision in speech and avoid¬ 
ance of “similitudes.” Curiously enough, however, he goes on to expound 
a belief, a shared opinion: “We believe | uTroXa|j|3dvo|j.Ev | that the thing 
which we know cannot be other than it is” (ii3gbig-2o). The distinction 
between science and what it is not mirrors the distinction between the 
scientific and the estimative (deliberative, doxastic) components: unlike 
what is opined, what can be known does not admit of being otherwise. Yet 
one should not disregard the dialectical, belief-based character of what is 
said about science - in spite of the fact that Aristotle explicitly purported 
to leave belief and opinion outside this discussion. Indeed, it seems that 
they may be left out as themes, but not as modes of discourse and inquiry, 
as the ethos of this inquiry. 

Episteme is said to be “a habit pertaining to demonstration” (e^is 
cnToSsiKTiKfi) (ti3gb32). In this context, Aristode also insists on the in¬ 
demonstrable character of scientific principles. Science is demonstrative, 
but proceeds from indemonstrables. Syllogism (demonstration), whose 
conclusion is demonstrated, unassailable knowledge, rests on induction 
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( epagoge , which leads from particulars to universals), that is, begins from 
the universal inductively given. In other words, the ground for universal- 
apodictic procedures is the particular, which requires sensation and expe¬ 
rience (113gb26fl .) d 1 Such is the arkheoi episteme. Aristode underscores 
the primary importance of the conviction and trust ( pisteuein ) thanks to 
which universals may be induced. Indeed, “it is when one is both con¬ 
vinced [TncnrEuq] and is familiar [yvcbpipoi] with the principles in a cer¬ 
tain manner that he has knowledge, since he will have knowledge only 
by accident if he is not convinced [of the principles] more than of the 
conclusion” (11391334-5). This claim is repeatedly echoed in the Posterior 
Analytics. Near the beginning of the treatise, Aristotle meditates on the 
beginnings of demonstrative knowledge: 

since this syllogism proceeds from certain [principles] which are, it is necessary 
not only to know [TTpoyiyvcouKEiv] the first [principles], whether all or some, 
prior [to the fact or conclusion], but also to know them to a higher degree [than 
the fact or conclusion]; for that [i.e., the cause] because of which something is 
always is to a higher degree than that thing, e.g., that because of which we love 
a thing is loved more than the thing. So if indeed we know [kjijev] and also have 
conviction [TncrT£uo|j,Ev] [of a fact or conclusion] through the first [principles], 
then we know and are convinced of these to a higher degree [than the fact or 
conclusion], since it is through these that we also [know and are convinced of] 
what follows. (72327-33) 

First principles are those starting points that, aside from and prior to all 
demonstration, compel our assent. It is such an experience of trust that 
makes possible and sustains the subsequent operations of reason yield¬ 
ing knowledge. The “fact” ( repay pa, 72a26) that is subjected to analysis, 
the fact the scientific knowledge of which constitutes the conclusion of 
the deductive process, is, to begin with, known as such, affirmed in its 
most basic constitution in virtue of a certain being disposed (SiampEvos, 
72a35), in virtue of the posture of trust. Aristotle must find this inceptive 
intuition starding, for he immediately restates his point: 


41 Let us recall, once again, a crucial statement from the Posterior Analytics : “It is also evi¬ 
dent that if a faculty of sensation [ocToBtjctis] is absent from the start, some corresponding 
science [E7noTr)|jir)v] must be lacking, seeing that a science cannot be acquired if indeed 
we learn either by induction or by demonstration. Now a demonstration proceeds from 
universals, whereas induction proceeds from particulars. But universals cannot be investi¬ 
gated except through induction ... and it is impossible to learn by induction without hav¬ 
ing the power of sensation. For of individuals there can be sensation, and no knowledge 
of them can be acquired; and neither can we demonstrate conclusions from universals 
without induction, nor can we acquire universals through induction without sensation” 
(8ia38-bg). 
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it is necessary for one to be convinced [ttictteueiv] more of the principles [apyccTs], 
whether of all or some of them, than of the conclusion. And if one is to have knowl¬ 
edge [ETUCTTf)(jr|v] through demonstration, not only should one know [yvoopl^Eiv] 
and be convinced of the principles more than of what is proved, but, relative 
to the statements opposed to these principles, from which statements there can 
be a syllogism of a contrary mistake, there should be nothing other than these 
principles of which one is more convinced and knows to a higher degree, if a 
knower without qualification [etticjtocijievov onrAcios], as such a knower, is to be 
unchangeable in his conviction [apET&TtEKJTov]. (72a37-b4) 

In its unshakable character, conviction transcends itself and its own epis- 
temic insubstantiality, gives itself as a knowing (however ineffable) of prin¬ 
ciples, as the inceptive knowing ( gnorizein ) with respect to which demon¬ 
strated knowing ( episteme) seems somehow secondary (in fact, derived as 
well as derivative). Thus understood, conviction constitutes the ground 
of living and acting in its most primordial liminal manifestation. The 
beginning emerges as or is constituted through an affirming, a confiding 
in one’s circumstances, before having analyzed and known them. Indeed, 
all subsequent analysis and knowing will have rested on such confident 
constitution. Compared with the force of such a fundamental trust, it is 
the logic of episteme that is exposed in its fragility or insubstantiality. 

The same set of problems is acknowledged in the Metaphysics as well, 
and it is important to emphasize these reiterations. It is as though the 
same concern would recursively return to haunt investigations appar¬ 
ently remote from each other in character. In the Prelude we variously 
highlighted the preoccupations, pervasive in this text, surrounding the 
non-scientihc ground of science and the need to re-inscribe the scientific 
enterprise within the context of sensibility, intuitive-inductive evidence, 
and, broadly speaking, the experiential and practical domain. At this 
juncture, let us briefly consider yet another moment in this work, anal¬ 
ogously suggesting the excess of first philosophy vis-a-vis science and the 
difficulties harbored in the apparent separability of demonstrative dis¬ 
courses from the confidence or trust ( pistis ) in their ground, constituting 
their ground as such. We are at the beginning of Book Eta, in which 
Aristotle restates the task of first philosophy, namely, seeking “the prin¬ 
ciples and causes of beings, but clearly qua beings” (1025123-4). The 
statement of purpose is variously reformulated in the course of the Meta¬ 
physics, however, what is at stake in such an endeavor remains gaining 
an insight into the “end” or “good,” that is, into “first causes,” finally 
into “beingness” or “substance” (oucnas) (gg6bi2-i4). Such a task would 
seem properly to belong to the sciences, because “every science which 
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proceeds by thinking [SiavoqTiKq] or participates in thought [Siavoicxs] 
to some extent is concerned with causes and principles” (1025156-7). 
However, Aristotle immediately proceeds to offer the following diagnosis 
of scientific inquiry: 

But all these sciences, marking off some being or some genus, conduct their 
investigations into this [part of being], although not into unqualified being nor 
[into their part of being] qua being, and they do not bring forth [ttoioGvtou] any 
discourse [Aoyov] concerning the what-it-is [tou t( ecttiv] ; but starting from the 
what-it-is [of their subject], which what-it-is in some sciences is made clear by sen¬ 
sation but in others is laid down by hypothesis, they thus proceed to demonstrate 
more or less rigorously the essential attributes of their genus. (i02gb7-i3) 

The consequences are clear: it rests upon first philosophy to address the 
primary question (the question regarding the primary) left unaddressed 
by and within the various sciences. Nevertheless, first philosophy is not 
science: 

Consequently, it is evident by such induction from these sciences that there is no 
demonstration of beingness [oucnas] or of the what-it-is, but that there is some 
other way for the clarification [StiAcoctecos] [of these]. Similarly, they say nothing 
as to the being or non-being of the genus they investigate, and this is because 
it belongs to the same thought [Siavolas] to make clear [SfjAov ttoieTv] both the 
what-it-is and the being [of a genus]. (1025^4-18) 

The affirmation of being as such, as well as the elaboration of what it is, 
are less a matter of knowledge, especially of scientific knowledge, than 
of a certain illumination, of a making perspicuous, manifest (delori ). At 
stake in the question of principles or beginnings is the issue of primordial 
evidence. 

Yet the “object of knowledge” (i.e., the apodictic conclusion), Aristotle 
asserts in the discussion of scientific knowledge in the Ethics, “exists of 
necessity” and is “eternal,” “ungenerable and indestructible.” 42 But this is 
so as long as and wherever the premises or principles hold. As long as this 
is the case, the conclusion is indeed necessary, unavoidable in its deduc¬ 
tion. In this sense alone is it eternal and immutable. However, principles 
do not necessarily have these qualities - they may not be unqualifiedly 
eternal, ungenerable, and so on. This is evident from a moment in the 
Posterior Analytics in which the eternity of scientific conclusions is at once 
claimed and qualified: 

42 It may be worth specifying that the things that are eternal are not separate, but only are 
always (e.g., numbers, objects of mathematics). As we shall consider shortly, active and 
passive intellect is not two, let alone two separate entities. 
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It is also evident [tpavspov] that, if the premises from which syllogism proceeds 
are universal, also the conclusion of such a demonstration and, we may add, of an 
unqualified demonstration is of necessity eternal [ai'Siov]. Hence there can be no 
unqualified demonstration and no unqualified knowledge of destructible things, 
but there may be [a syllogism regarding them] as if in an accidental manner, 
namely, not universally, but at a certain time and in a certain way. And when¬ 
ever there is [such a syllogism], the other [minor] premise must be destructible 
and not universal; it must be destructible in view of the fact that it is by being 
destructible that also the conclusion will be destructible, and it must not be uni¬ 
versal since it will be [true] of whatever is said under certain circumstances but 
not under others, and so the syllogism is not carried out universally but only 
regarding something being at this or that moment. (751522-30) 

Scientific conclusions are, indeed, eternal, but only as long as the prin¬ 
ciples or premises are genuinely universal, that is, incorruptible and not 
subject to any change. That is why, Aristotle concludes, scientific knowl¬ 
edge has the status of eternity and immutability only regarding matters 
analogously eternal and immutable. Of all the rest (less than eternal and 
incorruptible matters), scientific knowledge is as necessary and stable as 
its principles (i.e., the acceptance thereof) are. 

Yet, even with regard to the “universal principles,” we should note that 
their universality means nothing more than their being “according to the 
whole”: they are gathered in accordance to the whole of singular occur¬ 
rences and, while here we are employing the language of particularity and 
that of singularity somewhat interchangeably, on the ground of our con¬ 
siderations thus far we should keep in mind that the relation between 
universal and particular cannot in any way be understood in terms of 
the concept and its temporal/historical instantiation. In this context, 
rather, the “universal” arises out of the whole of singularities. In turn, the 
particulars or singulars impose themselves as other than derivative and 
indifferendy equivalent representations of the same and self-subsisting - 
as irreducible to posteriority and predictability vis-a-vis the universal. Of 
course, already such an understanding of particulars in terms of singu¬ 
larity announces the difficulties pertaining to the status of the whole and 
the possibility of grasping it as such. Indeed, only the assumption of the 
priority of the universal may grant a viable sense of the whole - of the 
whole to begin with and of the “as such” itself. 

Thus, what should be underlined is, in principle, the relative instabil¬ 
ity of principles - induced as they are from sensibility, from singularity, 
and the object of trust or conviction. It is true that, qua principles (i.e., 
achieved universals, i.e., universals inductively achieved), they differ from 
particulars and cannot be reduced to them. However, their genealogy or 
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provenance prevents us from thinking that universals and particulars are 
separable, separate, or even opposed. It also prevents us from consider¬ 
ing (superficially, no doubt) the particular as explainable by reference to 
the universal, and from thinking that there is a logical, and that means 
essential, priority of the principle or universal over against the particular. 
In an important sense, the principle is not a beginning, but is, rather, 
an outcome: that vision “according to the whole” the apprehension of 
which involves sensibility. As such, it displays a certain paradoxical secon¬ 
dariness. 

At any rate, the eternity and immutability of scientific knowledge must 
be clearly qualified, situated in the broad, comprehensive context of the 
mobility or changing of principles and in nature. Concerning all beings 
belonging in this domain, the axiomatic ground is bound to be shifting. 
Even the knowledge regarding geometrical objects may not be unques¬ 
tionably stable: even geometry may not in an unqualified way proceed 
from strictly eternal and immovable principles, since the acceptance of 
its postulates is indeed subject to negotiation (consider, for instance, 
the most controversial assumption of Euclidean geometry, namely, that 
regarding parallelism). Of course, the science of numbers does present 
itself as a model of universality and immutability; and yet, here we should 
keep in mind the pervasive reservations that Aristotle advances, con¬ 
cerning its abstractness and formality, its proceeding by ignoring the 
being(s) in which numbers inhere. In its security, arithmetic entails an 
alienation from content, that is, from being, which Aristotle does not 
cease to find perplexing to say the least. In other words, the security or 
universality of arithmetic is but the counterpart of its partiality or one¬ 
sidedness. We are, thus, bound rigorously to conclude, with Aristode, that 
only concerning the eternal and divine, that is, the cosmos, the spheres, 
their circular motion, the first mover(s), can there be science strictly 
speaking. 

Yet again these are, stricdy speaking, principles. They are what is stud¬ 
ied in and by the “science of wisdom” or first philosophy, which, being 
the study of principles, is hardly a properly demonstrative discourse. The 
knowledge that subtends all the sciences, that is, perception of those 
principles that are common qua eternal and immutable, is not itself sci¬ 
ence. It is neither a science among sciences nor the science of sciences. 
Hence, surmising, as Aristotle does in the passage from Posterior Analytics 
just quoted, that demonstrative knowledge aplos, without qualification, 
is only of indestructible, eternal things (751224-7), entails an inherent 
tension or even impossibility. For it is precisely of indestructible, eternal 
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matters that there strictly is no demonstration, because such matters are 
principles. This is also made magnificently conspicuous in the Metaphysics: 
precisely when the question of the eternal and divine (the unmoved, nous) 
is broached, demonstrative knowledge is shown in its limits, giving way to 
mythical elocution. It is at this juncture, in Lambda, that Aristotle, with a 
move as uncharacteristic as it is spectacular, turns to the evidence of myth, 
or myth as evidence (1074b 1-14). “Eternal things” in which, alone, would 
inhere appropriately enduring and universal principles, seem not to yield 
to knowledge - neither to give themselves according to the logic of knowl¬ 
edge nor plainly to disclose to knowledge the requisite premises for its 
beginning. Thus, there seems to be no science, no deductive discourse, 
adequately presenting the scientific requirements of fixity and necessity. 
Or else, these concepts must be reframed: science and necessity may be 
taken to indicate neither formulaic abstraction nor unqualified stability. 
(Of course, there remains to examine the immutability and immovability 
of those principles that constitute not the premises of demonstration but 
the structure and articulation of demonstration, the how of the apodictic 
discourse. This is the crucial issue of the axioms informing derivation, at 
work in any demonstrating, if you wish, the “logical” rules. On the nature 
and apprehension of the laws of discourse, ultimately seen as the laws of 
being, Metaphysics Gamma is of course central. We will shortly examine it 
in detail.) 

In light of the foregoing considerations, the question arises concern¬ 
ing where to situate knowledge, episteme, in the context of the partitions of 
the rational domain of the souk It would seem that knowledge rather pre¬ 
cisely corresponds to the scientific (theoretical?) part. So far, this “part” 
appeared to be apart from involvement with desires, embodiment, and 
sensibility - the only enclave, in the rational region, possibly untouched 
by the praxical. But the preceding remarks on the sensible foundation 
of episteme hardly allow for such view of the scientific-theoretical en¬ 
deavors. 43 

5.3.3. Nous 

The inquiry concerning nous is introduced as follows: “Since scientific 
knowledge is belief | uiToAyqns | of universal and necessary things, and 
since there are principles of whatever is demonstrable and of all scien¬ 
tific knowledge ..., a principle of what is scientifically known cannot be 

43 On the possibility of considering episteme as a differentia of trust or conviction ( pistis ), see 
Topics 128330-8. 
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scientific knowledge.... [W]e are left with intuition [as the disposition] 
of those principles” (11401331-1141 a g; emphasis added). It is signifi¬ 
cant that, consistent with William of Moerbeke’s institution of the Aris¬ 
totelian Latin terminology, nous should be rendered as either “intellect” 
or “intuition,” depending on the context. Nous undecidably oscillates in 
the semantic range disclosed by both terms, while being exhausted by 
neither. It names the virtue (the “excellent disposition”) allowing one 
to grasp first principles. The intersection of nous and aisthetic percep¬ 
tion provides the beginning and end (the principle and fulfillment) of 
induction. That is to say, wow presides over the “inductive synthesis” orig¬ 
inally connecting particulars and universals, drawing the latter from the 
former. 44 

If aisthesis provides the ground of induction, nous names the intelli¬ 
gent pervasiveness, the movement seeing through the perceived, thanks 
to which the perceptual object can be traversed, laid bare, and intimately 
understood. It yields the perceived in its nakedness and transparency, 
not as an object that has been cognitively mastered, but rather as that 
which announces itself onto the threshold of awareness in its sudden evi¬ 
dence, disclosing itself in an inarticulateness indeterminately prior to the 
discursive articulations and mastering mediations. As the sudden, imme¬ 
diate intuition of the universal inherent in the particular, nous bespeaks 
the grasping of axioms and definitions - hence its role in granting prin¬ 
ciples and, subsequently, in the grounding of science. Across science 
and sensation, interspersed in both, nous lights up the range from sensa¬ 
tion to perception of the universal or definition. Nous is the element of 
insight. 

Most remarkably, then, nous is said to be non-discursive, non-linear, 
that is, to entail a certain immediacy. 45 As Aristode repeatedly puts it, it 
does wot involve logos, “[f]or wows is of definitions [opcov], for which there 
is no logos” (ii42a26-7). This is shordy afterward reiterated in a pas¬ 
sage remarkable in particular for its association of nous with judgment, 


44 On the connection between sensation and perception of universals, see Alexander of 
Aphrodisia’s commentary on De anima (83, 2-13), in which it is said: “This compre¬ 
hension, perilepsis, and the grasping of the universal by means of the similarity among 
particular objects of sensation, is thinking, noesis; for the synthesis of similar things is 
already a function of nous” 

45 The activity of nous, simple and indivisible intuition, is often referred to as thinganein. 
Considerations of truth or falsity cannot pertain to such a non-composite touching or 
reaching out (Metaphysics 1051b 16-26 and 1072621). 
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intelligence, and the practical-deliberative virtue of phronesis, let alone 
for its rapprochement of the language of nature and that of virtue, habit¬ 
uation, experience. Such considerations represent an outstanding devel¬ 
opment in the treatment of nous and deserve to be quoted extensively: 

Now all matters of praxis [to: TrpaKTa] pertain to the order of particulars [tmv kc<0’ 
EKacrra] and ultimates [tuv ectxc<toov] ; for a prudent man should know them, and 
also intelligence [ctuveots] and judgment [yvcopri] are concerned with matters of 
praxis, which are ultimates. And nous, too, is of ultimates, and in both directions, 
for of both primary terms [definitions] and ultimates there is nous and no logos', 
and raowsaccording to demonstrations is of immovable [aKivf|Tcov] definitions and 
of that which is primary, whereas in practical [matters] it is of the ultimate and 
variable objects and of the other [i.e., minor] premises, since these are principles 
of final cause; for it is from particulars that we come to universals. Accordingly, we 
should have sensation [cdoftriaTv] of these particulars, and this is nous. (ii43a33-b6; 
emphasis added) 

Nous pertains to the domain enclosed within the extremes of particu¬ 
larity, on the one hand, and definitions, on the other. Such extremes 
bound and delimit the space of thinking. In this sense, both extremes 
are ultimate: they mark that threshold beyond which noetic grasp no 
longer occurs. In one direction, the ultimate names what is primary or 
first, that is, the synthetic grasp providing the premises or principles with 
which demonstration begins and about which demonstration is. In the 
other direction, the ultimate names what is last or particular, that is, con¬ 
tingent “facts” (pragmata) , minor premises expressing any variable. Nous 
is of both, and the distinction between nous as perceiving definitions and 
nous as perceiving singularities is only perspectival: seen from the oper¬ 
ation of demonstration, nous provides the principle, the universal; seen 
from the operation of practical deliberation, nous provides the percep¬ 
tion of the circumstances to be assessed. Here we come to appreciate 
the twofold nature of nous, as intellectual stricto sensu and intuitive or, in 
fact, sensible. In both cases, nous names a certain grounding. Of such 
an intellectual-sensible grounding there is no discursive knowledge, no 
logos. Indeed, it constitutes the ultimate limit of logos, that which remains 
inassimilable to logos. 

It is important to underline that Aristole here is not proposing a 
dichotomy of “practical nous” and “theoretical nous,” as it were, so much 
so that he emphasizes the fundamental role of particulars in the formula¬ 
tion of universals, and, hence, the implication of sensation in intellectual 
perception. Indeed, because of this he intimates the conjunction, if not 
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the simple identity, of nous and aisthesis - a conjunction that it will be 
hard to write off as solely applying to some subdivision of nous that would 
concern practical matters alone. 4b After stating the concomitance of nous 
and sensation, Aristotle continues: 

In view of this, it is thought that these [powers] are natural [ipucriKa] and that, 
while no one is by nature wise, one [by nature] has judgment and intelligence 
and nous. A sign of this is the fact that these [powers] are thought to follow certain 
stages of our life, e.g., that such-and-such an age possesses nous or judgment, as if 
nature were the cause of it. Hence intuition is both a beginning and an end; for 
demonstrations come from these and are about these. Consequently, one should 
pay attention to the undemonstrated assertions and opinions of experienced 
[eyTTEipGov] and older and prudent human beings no less than to demonstrations; 
for they observe rightly because they gained an eye from experience [ek tt]s 
E|XTTEipias opiaa opdxriv op0cos]. (1143136-14; emphasis added) 

That nousshould be “both abeginning and an end” corroborates the unity 
of nous as a matter of both intellectual and sensible perception. Indeed, 
the beginning-and-end character of nous need not even be referred to 
the practical-theoretical distinction, but can be appreciated by reference 
to the deductive procedure alone. Nous is “both beginning and end”: this 
is so, first of all, because demonstrations “come from” intellectually given 
premises and “are about” variable issues that, through scientific analysis, 
come to be clarified in the statement of the conclusion. Qua expressed 
in the statement concluding demonstration, the variable particulars are 
“last.” Second, however, the reverse is also the case: at a most basic level, 
variables are in play in the formation of the universals, indeed, the latter 
are “from particulars.” In this second sense, the particulars would be 
“first” and the universals “last.” 

We should also highlight that the coincidence, if not the identity, of 
aisthesis and nous is situated within the broader framework of a certain, 
however qualified, belonging of nous in the order of the “natural.” 47 
According to these suggestions, it would seem hardly possible even to 
understand nous as a virtue in the strict sense of the term. The aporia of 
woMsbegins to be manifest. On the one hand, nows comes to be disclosed as 


46 Contra Heidegger’s claim, in his lectures on Plato’s Sophist (Martin Heidegger, Plato’s 
Sophist, trans. Richard Rojcewicz and Andre Schuwer [Bloomington: Indiana UP, 
1997 ])- 

47 In the Physics, an interchangeability of nous and phusis seems at times to be signaled by 
certain terminological oscillations: for instance, in the passage ig8a6-i3 the conjunction 
of nous and phusis occurs three times, intimating their equivalence as “first or prior cause ” 
of “the all” (tou iravTos). 
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somewhat discontinuous with the dimension of habituation and repeated 
practice defining the virtues. It is said to belong in the order of dunamis, 
indeed, to be ( like sensibility, or even as sensibility) a power actualized 
by nature. In this sense, nous designates the unmediated intelligence at 
work in and as sensation. Yet, on the other hand, the activation of noetic 
insight, however “natural,” appears to be neither automatic nor simply 
immediate. In fact, the insightful “eye” of nous becomes actual through 
time, as though refined and fulfilled by experience. Aristotle insists on 
this distinction between nous and what is simply by nature, “observing” 
that those with “natural dispositions” but “lacking nous” are like a “mighty 
body” that “mightily stumbles” because “lacking vision” (cxveu otpscos, pf| 
EXEiv otpiv) and that only if one “acquires intellect [Aa( 3 q vouv] ” will one’s 
disposition, “though similar to the corresponding natural disposition,” 
be “a virtue in the main sense” (114^9-14). 48 

Oddly enough, then, nous must be understood by reference both to 
(1) the immediacy of its activation and operation and to (2) a process of 
“acquisition” in virtue of which nous seems to be grasped, to ripen, as it 
were. The statement that we should “pay attention to the undemonstrated 
assertions and opinions of the experienced” once again suggests a certain 
secondariness and non-self-sufficiency of the sciences, recognizing the 
non-scientihc condition of scientific-discursive articulations. Most impor¬ 
tant, it implies that experience, age, prudence itself are involved in com¬ 
ing to “have” nous, in a certain “correctness or conformity of the gaze” - 
in the “seizing” or “apprehending” ( lambano ), as it were “at a glance,” 
which noetic perception names. This is in line with another remark just 
preceding the passage now considered, where Aristotle remarkably asso¬ 
ciates wisdom with the investigation of nature (physics) and contrasts 
them to mathematics, which can be practiced even by the inexperienced: 

a young man is not experienced, for much time makes [ttoieT] experience. (And 
if one were to inquire why it is possible for a boy to become a mathematician 
but not wise or a physicist, the answer is this: the objects of mathematics are by 
abstraction while the principles of philosophy and physics are from experience; 
and the young have no conviction [ttictteuouctiv] of their principles but [only] 
speak [Acyoucriv], while the what-it-is [of the objects] of physics and of wisdom is 
not unclear.) (ii42ai6-2i) 


48 Virtue “in the main sense,” here said to be acquired through nous, is shortly afterward 
said to come to be thanks to phronesis (114^15-17). Aristotle seems somehow to intimate 
a convergence of the latter and nous. As we shall see below in further detail, phronesis 
seems to exhibit an insightful, illuminative function analogous to that of nous. See also 
Part. an. 686a28. 
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Philosophy in its highest accomplishment manifests itself as the practice 
of reason aware that its own principles exceed reason. It consciously pro¬ 
ceeds from experience and recognizes experience as its beginning. This 
realization constitutes the difference between wisdom and the merely sci¬ 
entific posture (here exemplified by mathematics). In this perspective, 
philosophy as the exercise of (directed to) wisdom is at one with physics, 
the study of nature. Indeed, if the principles are a matter of experience, 
in no way could the pursuit of wisdom be construed as “metaphysics.” 
The latter enterprise would remain an issue, at most, for boys and those 
who can develop their reasoning only in abstraction from its experien¬ 
tial ground, that is, from content. In this case, logos becomes formal, 
divorced from being, from the trust on which logos rests and of which logos 
speaks. 19 

Nous must, then, be understood within the compass of phusis or, at any 
rate, in continuity and coextension with natural-physical motifs. As for 
the concomitance, if not the identity, of nous and aisthesis, let us mention, 
in the margins of the present discussion, that this hypothesis is further 
corroborated in the Physics. In arguing that the being of nature is a matter 
of primordial self-evidence, Aristotle says: 

As far as trying to prove that nature is, this would be ridiculous, for it is evident 
[cpavEpov] that there are many such beings; and to try to prove what is evident 
[cpavEpd] through what is not evident [atpavcov] is a mark of a man who cannot 
judge what is known through itself from what is known not through itself. That this 
can take place is not unclear [a 5 r|Aov]; for a man born blind may make syllogisms 
concerning colors, but such a logos must be about names without intellectual 
perception [voeTv] [of what the names indicate]. (19333-9) 

The immediacy of the apparent imposes itself, its phenomenal evidence 
compels assent. Such is the force of what is more known by nature, in 
virtue of itself, of its being. One, Aristotle urges, must know when it is 
appropriate to stop asking for demonstrations: demonstrations come to 
an end at some point, coming to rest in that which cannot be demon¬ 
strated, indeed, that which, if attended to, does not require any further 
discursive effort (to such an extent is discourse, most notably philosoph¬ 
ical discourse, pervaded by silence). If/when unable to recognize the 
ground of evidence and rest in the ensuing trust, one produces uprooted 
reasonings, alienated from what is. Just like the inexperienced young 

49 See Republic 4ogb-e, in which it said that “the good judge must not be young but old, a 
late learner of what injustice is.” 
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one considered above or the blind man making syllogisms about what he 
cannot experience and, hence, cannot conceive ( noein ), in this case one 
speaks without knowing what one is talking about. 

After all, even in the Metaphysics we find indications to the effect that 
noetic apprehension is still thoroughly involved in the sensible and phe¬ 
nomenal. For the moment, let us limit ourselves to mentioning a couple 
of statements. The first is near the beginning of Alpha Elatton, where 
Aristotle observes that the attainment of truth may be difficult, for, “as 
the eyes of bats are to the light of day, so is the intellect of our soul to 
the objects that in their nature are most evident [(pavEpcoTcnroc] of all” 
(gg3bg-n). The second is in Kappa, where it is said: 

In general, it is absurd to form [ttoieTct0o(i] our judgment of the truth from the 
fact that the things about us [SsOpo] appear to change and never to stay the same. 
For, in hunting [0r|p£UEiv] the truth, we should start from things that always hold 
themselves as the same and suffer no change. Such are the heavenly bodies [to: 
koto; tov Kocrpov], for these do not appear to be now of one kind and now of 
another, but are always the same and share in no change. (1063310-17) 

What can be drawn from both moments is the irreducibly phenome¬ 
nal character of evidence, and hence of the ground or beginning. Even 
the intellection of that which is immutable entails a contemplation alto¬ 
gether implicated in sensibility, namely, the contemplation of those (in 
the plural) that are “most phenomenal,” “most apparent” - those that 
“most shine forth.” They, the celestial bodies, are eternal and unchange¬ 
able, yet visible. They are unchangeable, and yet they move - whether 
returning every night in the same configuration (as the fixed stars do), 
or wandering and changing their positions with respect to one another, 
all the while exhibiting a certain regularity in their orbiting and always 
returning back to the same point (as the planets do). Their eternity and 
immutability are due not to absolute fixity but to a more tenuous manifes¬ 
tation of self-sameness - to the phenomenon of a celestial body coming 
back to the same, repeating the same course in such a way as to remain 
by itself, close to itself, endlessly reasserting the same course in proximity 
of itself and through the same beginning point. The noetic perception, 
then, seems to be not so much a matter of transcending phenomenality 
in order to attain a contemplation of the purely intelligible but, rather, a 
matter of a certain reorientation of the gaze from the things “here,” 
“about us” ( deuro ) to the shining bodies in the sky - a reorientation 
not leaving the sensible behind, as it were, but thoroughly consistent 
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with it. We shall return to this shortly, when considering the virtue of 
wisdom. 

The concurrence of nous and aisthesis, however succinctly addressed 
here, raises problems analogous to those occasioned by De anima 430a 11 - 
12 and 24-5, which gave rise to the Peripatetic and neo-Platonic contrast 
between active (productive) and passive, or actual and potential intellect. 
So far, despite the tension thus engendered, we have emphasized the coin¬ 
cidence of nous and sensibility, while, at the same time, maintaining the 
unity of nous (i.e., suspending the subdivision of nous i 11 to “practical” and 
“theoretical”). This means understanding nous in its inseparability from 
embodiment, experience, and practical considerations, in accordance 
with a number of Aristotelian remarks analyzed. However, precisely by 
turning to De anima and the dominant interpretive tradition, one might 
object that Aristotle does acknowledge there the distinction between 
agent and patient intellect as well as the separability (and immortality) 
of the former. To this paradigmatic objection we must reply by proposing 
an incipient problematization of the distinction and separation at stake 
here. Of course, a close consideration of these passages would lead us 
into the enormous complexities of Aristotelian psychology and theology, 
which have engendered centuries of interpretive battles and a virtually 
endless scholarly literature, not to mention trials and executions at the 
stake. 50 As a study of such matters clearly exceeds the scope of the present 
work, we shall limit ourselves to delineating our reply in the barest, most 
minimalistic terms. 

The passages in question must be brought to our attention, not so 
much in order to rely on their clarity, but rather so that their obscurity 


50 It has frequently been noticed that the section of De anima under consideration (43oaio- 
25) constitutes the pinnacle of Aristotelian psychology and that no other segment from 
an ancient philosophical text has given rise to such a range of disparate readings. During 
has pointed out that, rather than clarifying Aristotle’s doctrine in this text, most commen¬ 
tators have expounded their own thought on the subject. See Willy Theiler, De anima: 
Uber die Seek (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959), and Ingemar During, Aristoteles: Darstellung 
und Interpretation seines Denkens (Heidelberg: Winter, ig66). See also Franz Brentano, 
Die Psychologic des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom nous poietikos (Mainz, 1867; rpt., 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967). Exemplary of the recent debates, 
seej. M. Rist, “Notes on De anima 3.5,” Classic Philology 61, no. 1 (1966); S. Broadie, “ Nous 
and Nature in Aristotle’s De anima III,” Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient 
Philosophy 12 (1996); V. Caston, “Aristotle’s Two Intellects: A Modest Proposal,” Phronesis 
44 (1999); J. Sisko, “On Separating the Intellect from the Body: Aristotle’s De anima iii.4, 
429310—b5 Archivfur Geschichte derPhilosophic 81 (1999); and A. Kosman, “What Does the 
Maker Mind Make?” in Nussbaum and Rorty, eds., Essays on Aristotle’s De anima (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1992). 
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maybe appreciated. 51 Aristotle introduces the distinction between poten¬ 
tiality and act, and, based on this, between passive and active or productive 
nous: 

Since in each genus of things there is something, e.g., matter, as in the whole 
of nature (and matter is that which is potentially each of these things), and 
also something else which, by bringing forth [ttoieTv] all [those things], is the 
cause and that which brings forth [TroirynKov], as in the case of art [texvii] in 
relation to matter, these differences must belong in the soul also. On the one 
hand, the intellect becomes all things [travTci ylvEcrQai] while, on the other, it 
makes all things [rtavTa ttoieTv] , just like a certain [i=f;is] habit, as with light; for 
in a certain sense light, too, makes [ttoieT] potential [SuvapEi] colors be actual 
[EVEpysia] colors. (430310-17) 

The role of tekhne in the characterization of a certain aspect (“part”?) 
of nous should deserve our attention, especially because, as we noted 
above, within the framework of Aristotle’s reflection on the subject it 
may be arduous to understand tekhne in purely active terms. Indeed, as 
we saw above, art may not necessarily, or not at all, proceed unaffected, 
simply imposing on matter a certain eidetic pattern: creativity and recep¬ 
tivity or responsiveness may demand to be thought together. Along these 
lines, of course, the recognition of a “productive” mode of nous may 
hardly amount to the isolation of a purely active intellect opposed to a 
purely passive one. Also, in light of the discussion preceding the passage 
just quoted, it is unclear whether the intellect would potentially be and 
become all objects, both in their intelligibility and in their materiality, or 
only in their intelligibility (42gb3off.). The former would seem problem¬ 
atic, given that even sensation is said to be perception “without matter” 
(4251224). Finally, the parallel between the bringing forth of nous and the 
work of light reveals “production” in a highly qualified sense. According 
to this analogy, bringing forth appears to be less a matter of constitution 
than of laying bare, shedding light on, unveiling in the sense of discover¬ 
ing and uncovering. Such is the sense of the transition from potency to 
act. In this sense, making is making actual. Aristode continues: 

And the latter intellect is separable [ycopicjTos] and is impassible [cnraSps] and 
unmixed [apiyps] , and in beingness [oucrla] it is as an actuality [EVEpysia] ; for that 
which brings forth [ttoiouv] is always more honorable than that which undergoes 
[TtdcrxovTos], and the principle [apxti] than matter. (430318-19) 

51 W. D. Ross comments on the relatively negligent writing of chapter III.5 (Aristotle, De 
anima, edited with introduction and commentary by David Ross [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1961], 296). 
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It is curious and remarkable that the argument on the separability of the 
nous that brings forth should be based on issues of worth and honorability. 
Indeed, we could say that this is no argumentation at all - that the sepa¬ 
rable, unaffected, and homogeneous character of nous thus understood 
is simply posited. Let us continue: 

Actual knowledge [kcct EvspyEiav Eincrrf)pr|] is the same as the thing [TTpayporn] 
[known]; potential [Kcrra Suvapiv] [knowledge], however, is prior in time in the 
one [ev tco evi] [individual], but, as a whole [oAcos], it is not [prior] in time. 
But the [active intellect] is not at one time thinking [voeT] and at another not 
thinking [ou voeT]. When separated [yoopicrSEis], it is as such only that, and only 
this is immortal [ddavorrov] and eternal [di'Siov] (but we do not remember [ou 
pvT)pov£uop£v], for, although this is impassible, the passive intellect [Tra0r|TiK6s 
vous] is destructible), and without this nothing thinks. (430320-5) 

Without even broaching the strictly textual difficulties in this section, 
(e.g., [1] how to understand the temporal priority of potential knowl¬ 
edge, whether or not what is at stake here is the contrast between the 
experience of a single individual and knowledge experienced collectively, 
“as a whole”; or [2] the nature of the “it” without which “nothing thinks”), 
let us simply highlight the clause “but we do not remember.” Added as 
a parenthetical remark, it is hardly marginal. In no uncertain terms, it 
announces the impossibility, for human beings, of overcoming the stric¬ 
tures of the “passive” or “destructible” intellect - that is to say, the inability 
simply to transcend the hnitude and impurity of human intellect, simply 
to remember and maintain all intellectual activity in the fullness of its 
exercise (ergon ). 52 “But we do not remember” means: whatever we may 
speculate around an intellect that would never relapse into inactivity, 
whose insight would never fall back into latency or oblivion, we know 
nothing of it, at least nothing straightforward. We do not have any such 
simple experience. We are such that, in virtue of what we essentially are, 
we forget. And all we may venture to say regarding the simply creative, 
active intellect, immortal and untouched by mortal conditions, is marked 
precisely by that - by our forgetfulness, by our inability fully to compre¬ 
hend and fill with meaning the phrase “active intellect.” 53 


52 In this connection, see also the earlier passage at 4081)24-9. 

53 Following the passages here briefly considered, we encounter even more severe prob- 
lematizations of the possibility of separation understood in terms of disembodiment. 
Indeed, while “practical” and “theoretical” nous may be discerned according to their dif¬ 
ferent ends (433314-17), yet Aristotle signals the persistence of the imagination, phan- 
tasia, even in contemplation, theoria. Although the noemata are certainly not phantasmata , 
still, he says, the former cannot be without the latter (43233-14). It appears, then, that 
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It is in the crevices of such problems that the battles are fought, 
most notably between the broad fronts of Thomism, on one side, and 
Averroism, on the other side (the latter inheriting certain unortho¬ 
dox Peripatetic motifs, especially through Alexander of Aphrodisia and 
Themistius). It is here that comprehensive contrapositions come to be 
crystallized, for instance, that between (1) the view upholding the separa¬ 
bility, and hence eternity and immortality, of the whole intellect (passive 
and active), that is, of the “personal” or individual soul, and (2) the views 
variously maintaining that what is separable and immortal is transcen¬ 
dent in the special sense of common, shared, received “from outside,” 
as it were, and hence in no way “personal” - whether this is to be under¬ 
stood as (a) the active intellect only (Alexander, Avicenna, possibly the 
Averroes of the commentary on Metaphysics Lambda) or as (b) both the 
active and passive intellect, where the latter is “in us” but belonging in the 
intellect transcending us (Averroes). These latter positions, and partic¬ 
ularly Averroes’ so-called monopsychism, hold noteworthy implications 
regarding the question of separation and, more broadly, the focus of the 
present work. Their elaboration of separation does not require dualistic 
assumptions: the immortal, eternal, and separate is understood not in 
terms of disembodiment but as non-individual, impersonal. It may be 
separate in the sense that it is separate from me, from this particular being 
that I am. It may be transcendent in the sense that it transcends me, 
even as it is “in me” (“in the soul”). But then, separation or transcen¬ 
dence comes to indicate commonality, sharing in common - with vital 
consequences concerning the basic approach to the political. 54 

But let us, to conclude, come back to our reading of Nicomachean Ethics 
Zeta. In addition to the complex cluster of problems laid out above, the 
further question arises concerning the proper location of nous within the 


the phenomenon of phantasia may not be safely confined to the “practical” intellect 
(431314-20). See also 4311313-19, regarding the relation between sensuous/categorial 
intuition (the “snub-nosed”) and perception of geometrical/mathematical beings (“con¬ 
cavity”) . Here Aristotle leaves open the question whether or not the non-separate nous 
can intuit that which is separate. 

54 Despite many prejudices to the contrary, on Aristotelian terms not even the transcen¬ 
dence of nous as the god of Metaphysics Lambda should be taken as absolutely unqualified 
and uncontroversial. On the one hand, Aristotle says that the first immovable mover (“the 
first what-it-was-to-be) “has no matter, for it is actuality” (1074335-6). On the other, he 
also states that this “beingness,” however “eternal,” “immovable,” and “separate from 
sensible beings,” as well as “without parts and indivisible,” nevertheless “has infinite 
potentiality,” for it causes motion for “an infinite time” (107333-8). In Mu, Aristotle also 
says that “the good is always in action [ev upd^si]” (1078332). 
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domain of logos. Situating nous in the context of reason now appears to 
be both necessary and impossible: necessary because, as an intellectual 
virtue, nous would pertain to the rational part of the soul, to the part 
that “has” logos; and impossible because, as has become manifest, nous is 
non-discursive and without logos. Strictly speaking neither communicative 
nor communicable, yet the condition of communication, nous indicates a 
non-logical operation in the region of logos- a trace, divine indeed, having 
in itself nothing to do with the various doings, with the commerce, negoti¬ 
ations, and procedures of discourse, including demonstrative discourse 
and practices. 55 Thus, the situation or situatedness of nous within the 
rational “part” is highly problematic, indeed, unrepresentable - for nous 
presents itself as radically discontinuous, even interruptive, with respect 
to logos, even if such a disruptiveness need not entail the separation or 
separability of nous. Thus, we are left with the task of thinking transcen¬ 
dence as otherwise than separation, in fact, as the radical differing of that 
which belongs together, as the breaking through of that which comes 
from an outside infinitely unlocatable and placeless, “through the door” 
(OupccOEv, Gen. Anim. 7361328, 744621). 

Above all, what is disclosed in this way is the questionability of the map 
of the rational domain, both in its internal divisions and in its general des¬ 
ignation as “rational.” For it turns out that the part that “has” logos is not 
(or not simply) thereby rational or logical. It turns out that the authority 
of logos is not coextensive with the region it inhabits or that such a region 
exceeds considerations pertaining to extension. Logos dwells “there” less 
as an absolute ruler than as a guest. Nous, which is said to be “both begin¬ 
ning and end, for demonstrations come from these and are about these” 
(1143610-11), remains somehow impervious to logos and lends itself to 
discourse only in a highly qualified way. Because of this, to whatever extent 
it may develop in the direction of phusis, Aristotle’s discourse on nous can 
hardly be seen as a kind of “philosophical naturalism” or, in general, as 
a “naturalizing,” legitimizing move. Indeed, far from discursively appro¬ 
priating the natural and setting it to work in the service of discursive 
logic, Aristotle is here exploring the limits of such a logic, those borders 
at which discourse meets silence and its own end (or origin), the way in 
which speaking (in its very articulation) is traversed by the unspoken and 
unspeakable. 56 


55 As pointed out above, nous is the condition for logos, its abode - that through which, in 
virtue of which ( did ), logos as well as dianoia and all dianoetic exercise become possible. 

56 An unspoken or unspeakable so radical, indeed, as to be irreducible to what would 
“remain to be said,” to the projection of a future task. 
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5.3.4. Phronesis 

“Concerning phronesis,” Aristotle says, “we might arrive at it by looking at 
[ 0 EGopr]CTavTEs] those whom we call prudent” (114x^24-5). To the fore, in 
this case as well, is the inductive-dialectical foundation of the discussion. 
In what we could call an incipient phenomenology of prudence, Aristotle 
stresses again the reference to the appearances of prudence in a human 
being: 

A prudent man seems [6okeT] to be one who is able to deliberate well concerning 
what is good and conducive [crup<pEpovTc<] for himself, not with respect to a part, 
e.g., not the kinds of things which are good and useful for health or strength, but 
the kinds of things which are good and conducive to living well on the whole [eu 
£qv oAcos]. (1140 a 25-8) 

Phronesis 57 names a certain power with which the living is endowed, the 
capacity for a certain sight: the ability of the living to envision itself in its 
possibilities and most comprehensive finality. It orients the living toward 
its highest achievement and self-realization (its own good). It has to do 
with estimation (deliberation), that is, with the root of choice and, hence, 
of praxis. Again, qua bridge between character and rational end, between 
driving desire and reason, phronesis is not properly, strictly, or purely a part 
of the rational part of the soul (if there were a clearly demarcated one, that 
is). Rather, it constitutes a kind of interface between character (action) 
and logos. It is here that we see, in its most multifaceted manifestation, 
their interaction and intertwinement. As a matter of fact, in the context 
of the relation of phronesis to the formations of character, phronesis is 
even addressed in terms of “belief,” hupolepsis. It is from the habit named 
phronesis, says Aristotle, 

that temperance [crco<ppoowr|v] derives its name, as indicating something which 
saves or preserves [crco^oucjav] phronesis. And temperance does preserve [ctco^ei] 
such a belief [vnroAqq'iv]; for it is not any kind of belief that the pleasant and the 
painful destroy or pervert, like the belief that the triangle has or has not its angles 
equal to two right angles, but only those concerned with that which pertains to 
action. (ii4obi2-t6) 

As a certain manner of action, that is, of living, temperance preserves 
phronesis, the belief relative to the good in human life. The relation 
between phronesis and the virtues of character broadly understood is even 
reinforced by this remark, for not only is a certain coextension of phronesis 

57 I especially refer to the recent and comprehensive study on phronesis by Carlo Natali, The 
Wisdom of Aristotle (Albany: SUNY Press, 2001). See also P. Aubenque, La prudence chez 
Aristote (Paris: PUF, 1963), and P. Ricoeur, “A la gloire de la phronesis ,” in J.-Y Chateau, 
ed., La veritepratique: Aristote, Ethique a Nicomaque, Livre VI (Paris: Vrin, 1997). 
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and the ethical virtues suggested ( phronesis is a belief concerning practical 
matters), but, moreover, such a coextension is not, as might be expected, 
a matter of phronesis controlling and informing the other virtues. Nor is it 
a matter of mere interdependence of phronesis and the virtues. Rather, it 
is the exercise of the virtues of character, paradigmatically of temperance 
(excellence in confronting issues of pleasure and pain), which “saves” 
the belief that phronesis names. The vision yielded by phronesis is rooted 
in and preserved by excellent comportment. 

These considerations lend themselves to further elaboration. Phronesis 
“gives orders, for its end is what should or should not be done” (ii43ag). 
However, more incisively, phronetic excellence entails a certain effective¬ 
ness in pursuing the end. In other words, phronesis “makes us do those 
things that bring about the end” (ii45a6). With phronesis, reason assists 
in the attainment of the telos, and, thus, the accord between deliberation 
and ends is granted. Again, this minimally entails a kind of interdepen¬ 
dence bringing together phronesis and the structures of character. Aristo¬ 
tle asserts that a human being “cannot be good in the main sense without 
prudence, nor can one be prudent without ethical virtues” (1144I331- 
3). The same kind of co-implication is restated shortly afterward: “when 
phronesis is, at the same time [ana] all the others are also” (114532-3). 
But more than this seems to be at stake. Indeed, it appears that phronesis 
is concerned with the attainment of that which is already brought into 
view in virtue of the formations of character: “[a human being’s] work is 
completed [aTroTsAEnrai] by prudence as well as by ethical virtue; for while 
virtue makes the end in view | ctkottov | right, prudence makes that which 
promotes the end right” (114437-8). At stake, then, seems to be a certain 
priority of the ethical virtues (thanks to which the appropriate end would 
come to light) with respect to the intellectual virtue (whose function 
would be controlling the conformity and correctness of the means). This 
necessity of virtue before virtue, of virtue before purely intellectual virtue, 
had already been anticipated and will be consistently reiterated. 

For instance, in relation to the issue of our responsibility for our own 
actions, we were reminded that “it is by being persons of a certain kind 
that we posit the end as being of a certain kind” (11141324-5; see also 
1100I312-15 and Iii4a2g-bi3). And following the mentioned remark 
on the relation between phronesis and temperance, Aristotle had noted 
that “the principles of action are that for the sake of which the action is. 
But to one who is corrupted because of pleasure or pain the principle 
does not appear [ou 9aiv£Tai], nor is it apparent that he should choose 
and do everything for the sake of this and because of this principle; 
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for vice is destructive of the principle” (1140b 17-20). Vice entails a cer¬ 
tain blindness or inability to discern the proper beginning and end of 
action. In other words, vice (lack of virtue) entails the disappearance 
of the “principle or origin,” which is the moving and motivating force 
prompting an action. In being “destructive of the beginning” and end, 
vice makes phronesis, the rational pursuit of the end, irrelevant. In this 
sense, phronesis cannot be “saved” but only perverted, turned into calcu¬ 
lation in the service of vicious goals. Again, Aristotle will say that the end 
(that is, “the best”) as such “does not appear [ou 9odvEToa] to the one 
who is not good, for evil habit [poxQripla] perverts him and causes [ttoiei] 
him to be mistaken about the principles of action. Hence it is evident 
[cpavspov] that one cannot be prudent if one is not good” (ii44a33-7). 
The good is manifested as transcendent in the peculiar sense that it tran¬ 
scends rational grasp. In one and the same gesture, ethical integrity is 
posited as condition for the possibility of prudence, of correct intellec¬ 
tual assessment. Allowing for the discernment of the end (of the good 
qua end), the structures of character have always already determined the 
teleological orientation of the human being as a whole. In fact, “some¬ 
one prudent is disposed to [right] action (for he is concerned with the 
ultimates [i.e., particulars]) and [already] possesses the other virtues” 
(1 i46a8-io). This insight can be brought to such extreme consequences 
that, in a rather clamorous gesture, it may even be stated that, 

as there are in the soul two parts which have logos, prudence would be a virtue 
in one of them, that which can form opinions [SoSjacmKoO] ; for both opinion 
[5o§a] and phronesis are about things that admit of being otherwise [i.e., may or 
may not be]. And yet, phronesis is not just a habit with logos', and a sign of this is 
the fact that there may be forgetfulness [Af)6r|] of a habit with reason, but not of 
phronesis. (1140825-30) 

Needless to say, this connection of phronesis, and hence of the logistikon 
(estimative “part” of the rational “part”), with doxa, and hence charac¬ 
ter, exacerbates the aporetic aspects of the psychological schematization. 
Indeed, it problematizes the ethical discourse in its systematic delin¬ 
eations. What emerges is the all-too-practical character of phronesis, its 
inseparability vis-a-vis the domain of the soul addressed as character or 
desire. 

At any rate, the outlook of phronesis has a view to aligning the good of 
the particular individual in particular circumstances with the finality of 
the species. It is because of this that phronesis is said to be “a habit with 
true reason [e^iv aAr| 0 fj petcx Aoyou] and ability for actions concerning 
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what is good or bad for human beings” (1140136-7). Such would be the 
theorema of phronesis, that which phronesis keeps in sight. The effectiveness 
of phronesis would be, in sum, an “effectiveness with a vision,” differing 
in this from mere shrewdness or expediency just as virtue proper differs 
from natural virtue. The “glance at the kairos” here indicated would not be 
a matter of mere opportunity, but a vision oriented to, guided by, striving 
for the good. Again, in noticing the difference and connection between 
phronesis and shrewdness, demotes, Aristotle observes: “Now prudence is 
not the power [of shrewdness], but neither can it be without this power. 
And this habit [prudence] develops by means of this eye of the soul [tm 
oppcrri toutco ydvETcxi Trjs 'puxfjs], but not without virtue” (ii44a28-3o). 

It is while elaborating on this point that Aristotle makes explicit the 
genuinely contemplative, indeed, “theoretical” dimension of phronesis.^ 
As he observes, it is because of what was said of phronesis so far “that we 
consider Pericles and others like him to be prudent, for they are able 
to contemplate | SuvavTai Geoopev | what is good for themselves as well as 
for others” (114088-10). Shortly thereafter, Aristotle mentions again the 
“power of vision” characteristic of phronesis, when stating that “a prudent 
being is one which contemplates well [eO 0EcopoOv] matters which are for 
its own good and they [who belong in the same species] would entrust 
those matters to that being” (114^26-7). 

If, however, phronesis is crucially theoretical, where to situate it in the 
schematism of reason? As readily appears, not only can it hardly be placed 
in that schematic order, but it even seems to disrupt such order, for it 
seems to be both theoretical and, as was demonstrated, all too practical. 
To complicate the matter further, it should also be noticed that pru¬ 
dence does not appear to be an exclusively human patrimony, as becomes 
evident in the comparison of prudence to wisdom. After defining wis¬ 
dom as the knowledge and intuition of the highest objects, Aristotle adds 
that 

it would be absurd to regard politics or prudence as the best [dispositions], if the 
human being is not the best of beings in the universe. If indeed what is healthy 
or what is good is different for humans and for fishes, while what is white or what 
is straight is always the same, everyone would say that what is wise is always the 


58 Here and in the rest of the discussion, the terms related to theorem are employed according 
to the primordial meaning of this verb: “to see,” “to contemplate,” “to witness.” Aristotle 
himself utilizes this language in its everyday connotation. To be sure, in Nicomachean Ethics 
Kappa the language of theorem is most emphatically not associated with phronesis - but 
neither is it associated with sophia per se, and hence with episteme. Rather, in that context 
it recurs in conjunction with nous. 
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same while what is prudent may be different.... 89 It is in view of this that people 
say that some beasts too are prudent, namely, those which appear to have the 
power of foresight [Suvaptv npovor|TiKf)v] with regard to their own way of life. 
(1141321-9) 

The capability for a certain pronoia, for such a phrono-noetic vision may 
not be an exquisitely, that is, uniquely human trait. But then, how could 
it be said, as was indeed said, that deliberate choice (which occurs thanks 
to prudence and is that over which prudence presides) is an exclusive 
prerogative, not even of all humans, but of the fully developed human 
adult (unlike volition, which was said to be common to animals and chil¬ 
dren) (ima2off., linbgff.)? Obliquely and in a fragmentary fashion, 
in the margins of his main discourse, Aristotle seems to outline a ques¬ 
tioning of human specificity with respect to other animals. This means 
not that human uniqueness is denied but that it is questioned precisely 
as one tries to delineate it, that the specifically human mode of animality 
remains in and as question, that its boundaries are transgressed precisely 
as they are traced and present themselves in their dynamic shifting. 60 

5.3.5. Sophia 

Wisdom, sophia, is introduced both as pertaining to the artistic-productive 
practices and as understood in the strict sense, that is, without qualifica¬ 
tion. In the latter sense, it is said to be the union of nous and episteme, 
knowledge coupled with the unclouded perception of its own ground 
(we variously saw above how the trust in first principles, which is yielded 
by nous, is granted priority over deduced knowledge). Thus, sophia, as 
a reminder of the ancillary role of science, points to knowledge in its 
perfection, completeness, and regality: 

So clearly wisdom would be the most accurate of the sciences. Thus the wise man 
must not only know [tiStvai] what follows from the principles, but also enact, be 
the truth about the principles [aAAa Kcd trepi tcxs apx&s aAqdtuEiv] . Wisdom, then, 


89 Though Aristotle does not elaborate further on this, the hypothetical tone would seem to 
suggest that sophia may not be “always the same.” At any rate, in and of itself the sameness 
of that which exceeds reason poses peculiar challenges to thinking. 

60 Exploring this topic would involve a consideration of questions concerning the meaning 
of “having logos”; the interpolation of logos into animality and, broadly speaking, nature; 
the difference yet inseparability of reason and nature, hence the manifestations of reason 
in/as nature. It should also be noticed that the relation of logos to animality and nature 
is analogous to its relation with nous. On the question of “having logos,” especially in its 
political implications, see Barbara Cassin, Aristote et le logos. Contes de la phenomenologie 
ordinaire (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1997), in particular chap. 2, pp. 25-57. 
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would be intuition and scientific knowledge of the most honorable objects, as if 
itwere scientific knowledge with its own head [KEipaAijv], (1141316-20; emphasis 
added) 

With sophia the convergence of noetic perception and trust (conviction, 
belief) is accorded the appropriate prominence: in this convergence, 
sophia recognizes its own guide. But, more distinctively still, sophia is a 
kind of knowledge (of gnosis, in the comprehensive sense of the term) 
extending beyond the realm of exquisitely human concerns. It has to do 
with the situatedness of humans in what is not human, with the question 
of the proper place of humans in the kosmos. Aristotle’s intimation was 
quoted above, according to which humans may not be “the best of beings 
in the universe” (ii4ta22). This suggestion is further elucidated: 

And if one were to say that the human being is the best of the animals, this too 
would make no difference; for there are also other things much more divine in 
[their] nature than the human being, like the most visible objects [cpavEpobTcrra] 
of which the cosmos is composed. From what has been said, then, it is clear [6fjAov] 
that wisdom is scientific knowledge [£Tnarf|pr|] and intuition [vous] of the objects 
which are most honorable by [their] nature. It is in view of this that Anaxagoras 
and Thales and others like them, who are seen to ignore what is conducive to 
themselves, are called wise but not prudent; and they are said to have under¬ 
standing of things which are extraordinary [mpiTTa] and wondrous [0aupc<CTTd] 
and difficult [xotAstra] to know and daimonic [Saipovia] but which are not 
instrumental for other things, for they do not seek human goods. (nquagg-bS) 

On the basis of similar statements, it would not be inappropriate to say 
that, through the analysis of sophia, Aristotle is outlining a kind of cri¬ 
tique of anthropocentrism (let alone of androcentrism, to the extent 
that anthropos ends up being a certain kind of aner endowed with a certain 
logos ). While prudence has to do with the perception, the contemplation 
of matters concerning one’s own good, or at most the good for oneself 
qua human and, hence, for one’s fellow human beings, sophia entails the 
realization that human good is not the good without qualification - that 
what is good in human terms is not necessarily good vis-a-vis the other- 
than-human. Sophia would, then, have to do with the good ( eudaimonia ) 
as such. It is, of course, of the outmost importance to emphasize that, far 
from entailing what will have been called a “purely theoretical” posture 
(demanding transcendence of or withdrawal from worldly engagements), 
in stretching out beyond matters of human utility sophia remains bound 
to phenomena and orients reflection toward the glowing brilliance of 
what shines forth. The posture of sophia will have been “theoretical” 
or contemplative in the broad, literal sense of looking at what appears. 
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Transcendence of the human, the thrust beyond the human, need not 
amount to a pointing beyond the sensible. Rather, in pointing to the 
other-than-human, sophia is the memory and reminder of the irreducibil- 
ity of the universe to humans. 

In this sense, the contemplation of the good beyond the uniquely 
human good, that is, of the good as such , may not be a matter of “meta¬ 
physical” insight, let alone of the contemplation of (and commitment to) 
some “cosmological” principle - as though, in the final analysis, it were 
impossible to think together the good at stake in the ethical treatises and 
that, say, in Metaphysics Lambda. Immersed in the contemplation of that 
which pervades and yet indeterminately exceeds the human, the human 
being may catch a glimpse of the good as the fulfillment of potential, in 
each irreducible case, that is, in each even non-human case. That is to say, 
the human being may glimpse at the good as the realization of possibility 
according to the uniqueness of each manner of being - at the good as 
thriving in accordance with the unique range of possibility pertaining to 
each being, whether each may be gathered by similitude into a class or 
species or considered in its utter singularity. Contemplation of the good 
as such would, thus, bespeak a vision of all beings pursuing their own 
realization, each according to its both specific and individual trajectory. 

As was noticed above when discussing nous (Metaphysics gg3bg-i 1 and 
io63aio-i7), then, what is at stake in the noetic gaze, which is the gaze 
guiding and sustaining sophia, is not a movement beyond phenomenality, 
but a movement beyond i/ v-where “us” means both each individual as well 
as the human community as such. What is pointed at, thus, is community 
beyond human community, belonging beyond human relations and con¬ 
structions. The gaze of sophia is a gaze at what appears - not only near us 
and among us, here ( deuro ), but all around (pen) us, beyond our daily 
involvements, further away. With sophia, the gaze reaches out, pierces 
through our exiguous settings, glimpses at our broader surroundings, at 
the cosmos we inhabit, which holds ( ekhei ) us, finally at that which sur¬ 
rounds in the sense that it holds everything together, periekhei (Metaphysics 
1074.133). Taphanerotata, the shining bodies in the sky, signal precisely that 
which moves around us at the farthest reaches of the cosmos, the fire illu¬ 
minating and thereby revealing, making manifest the form of our abode. 
Our wonder at the cause and origin of what we perceive every day, the 
wonder we harbor, which makes us strive to reach beyond what we per¬ 
ceive and traverse it, as if what we perceive were never enough, never self- 
contained, as if it would always point beyond itself, as if we ourselves could 
not be exhausted within the horizontal domain of the everyday - this 
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wonder has less to do with abandoning the phenomenal surroundings 
than with broadening them, deepening our perceptual Held. This won¬ 
der prompts us to lift our gaze. It is in such a movement, in taking in 
the sight of the sky, that we address our questions concerning the fact 
that all is, and what it is, and why. This “daimonic” awareness lies at the 
heart of sophia : it is the knowledge of things not ordinary and strange, 
the beyond-human and yet exquisitely human knowledge that knows how 
to “put us in context.” In this perspective, we can envision ourselves, in 
our pursuits and unique concerns, alongside with that which is utterly 
other to us, discontinuous and unfamiliar. Sophia would name such a 
“daimonic” knowledge of our distinctiveness as well as our belonging in 
and with “other.” 

In connection with the contemplation of the good as exceeding even 
the human good, we observe a certain overcoming of phronesis- or, if you 
will, a certain thrust of phronesis itself beyond itself, what could be called 
a “self-overcoming” of phronesis in view of wisdom. As Aristotle states, 
prudence “sees to it | opa | that wisdom comes to be,” it “gives orders for 
the sake of wisdom but does not give orders to wisdom” (114^7-11). 
In light of such profound accord of the two virtues and, in general, of 
the analyses carried out so far, it is clear that emphasizing sophia can in 
no way mean abandoning the dimension of the practical in favor of the 
theoretical. 1,1 For, on the one hand, prudence was shown as inherently 
“theoretical” (to be sure, according to the broad semantic range of the 
Greek term), while, on the other hand, wisdom is shown crucially to rest 
on sensible-intuitive evidence.* 32 Human understanding remains situated 
even when (in fact, all the more when) at stake is a vision that is not 
human-centered. Such a vision amounts not to a denial of (or abstraction 


b 1 The relation between phronesis and sophia may be illuminated by that between the medical 
art and health. In Eudemian Ethics, we are told that “medical art is a principle in a way, and 
health in another way, and the former is for the sake of the latter” (1249^2-13). Their 
relation points to a certain twofoldness of the principle. The principle ruling action is 
not reason alone, isolated, as it were, but reason embodied, the reason of (in, as) nature, 
we might say. Again, the principle is a matter of lived experience. In sunt, the point 
is not whether practical reason (prudence) or “theoretical” reason, wisdom, is prior in 
Aristotle’s discourse, but that theoretical knowledge, wisdom, is inherently practical, and 
the practical is pervasively theoretical, lit up by intuitive insight and moving for the sake 
of it. 

62 On the integration of contemplative and practical modes (hence, on the questioning of 
the theoretical/practical distinction in terms of unaffected contemplation vs. affected 
involvement in action), see Amelie Oksenberg Rorty’s “The Place of Contemplation in 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics (Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1980). 
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from) human positionality but to a broadening of human seeing, to an 
insight becoming more comprehensive.® 3 

With regard to sophia as well, the question must be raised concern¬ 
ing its placement in the rational context of the psukhe. This most noble 
manifestation of logos (the distinctively human power) points beyond the 
human. With sophia, logos points beyond itself - at least beyond itself qua 
distinctive of humans. That sophia should prove to be exorbitant with 
respect to logos is, in the final analysis, only fitting, if indeed sophia is “led 
by” nous, which is not Zogyw-related. 

Among other things, this understanding of sophia contributes to a fur¬ 
ther elucidation of the meaning of eudaimonia. For, indeed, eudaimonia 
signifies an attunement to the daimonic - the movement of humans (qua 
humans) beyond themselves, in a harmonic merging with that which sur¬ 
rounds them, with that in which they belong.® 4 At their best, that is, in 
their fullest realization and manifestation, humans would interrogate 
themselves about their own position, their own task and destiny, under¬ 
standing themselves in the midst of and pervaded by that which inde¬ 
terminately exceeds the human - that which they can neither own nor 
properly bring back to themselves. This, indeed, would be happiness. In 
Aristotle’s words, wisdom (or the synergy of phronesis and sophia, 1144a!- 
4) “brings forth happiness; for being a part [pEpos] of the whole of virtue, 
wisdom brings forth [ttoiei] happiness by its possession and activation or 


63 If, according to what I have proposed heretofore, we consider both (1) the indissoluble 
bond of phronesis and the structures of character and (2) sophia as never entailing a sepa¬ 
ration from phenomenal-ethical conditions, then the long-standing debate on whether, 
in Aristotle, we should attribute the primacy to sophia alone or to all the virtues together 
can be seen as less substantial than it appears. Indeed, it seems to be motivated by an 
all-too-unproblematic reliance on the schematization of the virtues and, in general, on 
an overly schematic psychology. On the position of “intellectualism” vs. that of “inclu- 
sivism,” see Stephen White, Sovereign Virtue: Aristotle on the Relation between Happiness and 
Prosperity (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1992). Exemplary of the former position is Richard 
Kraut, Aristotle on the Human Good (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1989). Representative of the 
latter position are J. L. Ackrill, “Aristotle on Eudaimonia and T. Irwin, “The Metaphys¬ 
ical and Psychological Basis of Aristotle’s Ethics,” both in Rorty, ed., Essays on Aristotle’s 
Ethics ; Martha Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1986); and 
White himself. See also A. MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame: Nome Dame UP, 1988), 
and John M. Cooper, Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1986) 
and Reason and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral Psychology and Ethical Theory (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1999). 

64 Encompassed within such daimonic excess to the human (an excess still most human, yet 
as such leastvisible), logos and epistemeare disclosed as many-modal, themselves irreducible 
to a single ground. It may indeed be only with modernity that logos is isolated in its 
logicality, de-naturalized, made both neutral and neuter. 
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enactment [ivEpysiv] ” (1 14435-6). It is in this way, then, that the highest 
good or happiness, the good as such, is not only envisioned but brought 
forth and lived in virtue of sophia (in its essential intertwinement with 
phronesis and, hence, the structures of character). 

Aristotle gives particular prominence to the fact that, thanks to sophia, 
the bond between knowledge and intuition is (re) affirmed. During the 
discussion of this virtue as well as in later developments, his preoccupation 
could hardly be more explicit regarding the problem of logico-scientihc 
procedures dissociated from the intuitive directives. This is evident in a 
passage already quoted in the course of the discussion on nous. Here, 
in drawing a connection between the pursuit of sophia and the work of 
the physicist, Aristotle again emphasizes the involvement of sophia in the 
order of sensibility and experience, in one word, of phusis: 

And if one were to inquire why it is possible for a boy to become a mathematician 
but not wise or a physicist, the answer is this: the objects of mathematics exist 
by abstraction, while the principles of philosophy and of physics are acquired 
from experience; and young men have no convictions [ou TncrrEuoucnv] of their 
principles but only speak [ Asyoucnv], while the nature of the objects of physics and 
of wisdom is not unclear [ouk a5r)Aov] to physicists and wise men. (1142317-21) 

It is, then, possible, within the bounds of mere abstraction, to speak and 
even derive syllogistic conclusions literally without knowing what one is 
talking about. It is always possible for logos to alienate itself from the matter 
at stake (from time and experience) and proceed alone (only speaking), 
while to the “wise or physicist” the matter is “not unclear” - indeed, it 
may even be perspicuous precisely in its inexplicable inscrutability. 

Such considerations will receive further confirmation in Book Eta, 
which primarily focuses on the issue of continence and incontinence. 
In the course of that analysis, Aristotle significantly reflects on a certain 
mode of logos dissociated from comportment, that is, a certain ethos of 
discourse without ethos (without time, practice, and the corresponding 
psychological resonance), oblivious of itself as ethos A 5 Aristotle acknowl¬ 
edges the danger of such an abstract and ultimately empty logos, of its log¬ 
ical claims and self-assertiveness - the danger of a logos severed from the 
context of wisdom (a context irreducible to reason and its discourses). In 
portraying the incontinent human being, the following remark brings to 
the fore the problematic character of that potentiality of logos, according 
to which logos always inlierendy can turn into formal logic: 

65 Aristotle polemically confronts the sophists as much as Plato does. 
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[I]n having but not using [i=x Elv t JEV M 1 ) XPh°'6 al ] that knowledge we observe such 
a difference in his habit that in one sense he has but in another sense he does not 
have that knowledge, as in the case of a man who is asleep or mad or drunk. Now 
such is the disposition of those who are under the influence of the passions; for 
fits of anger and sexual desires and other such passions clearly disturb even the 
body, and in some they also cause madness. So it is clear that incontinent human 
beings must be disposed like these. The fact that such people make scientific 
statements [to 6e Asytiv tous Aoyous tous otto tt]s £TTKJTf||jir|s] when so disposed is 
no sign that they know what they are saying; for even those under the influence 
of the passions [i.e., drunkards, madmen] utter [Asyoucnv] demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles, and also beginners [in science] string together statements 
[leading to a conclusion] [tous Aoyous], but they do not quite understand what 
they are saying, for these expressions must sink in [aupcpupvai], and this requires 
time. So incontinent people must be regarded as speaking [Asytiv] in the way 
actors [uTroKpivo^Evous] do on the stage. (ti47ait-24) 


What is here delineated is the arrogance, indeed, the madness of rational 
self-assertion oblivious of its conditions - what could be designated as a 
hypertrophy of logos. Aristotle could not be more peremptory in calling 
for extraordinary vigilance around this “logical possibility” - this possi¬ 
bility for logos of becoming disembodied and disengaged from worldly 
commitments (or, more precisely, of construing itself in that way). Let 
this be noted, in the margins of the present discourse: it is this same logos 
that, in the delusion of its autonomy, can turn to our desirous life and, 
without any effort to understand and attune itself to it, impose itself on 
this life. This is precisely what happens in the case of the continent per¬ 
son, and in such a scenario we see the antithesis of the prerequisites of 
human excellence (and of the perversion thereof, viciousness): we see 
not the accord of desires and intellectual light, their mutual infusion 
and intertwinement, but, rather, their dichotomy and conflict, the mis¬ 
ery (indeed, the poverty) of dissociation and disintegration, a rift tearing 
life apart and one apart from one’s own life. In the contrast of virtue to 
both continence and incontinence, then, what is at stake is the distinction 
between being wise and merely knowing, between being grounded and 
lacking the contact with the intuitive ground that, alone, sustains and 
substantiates. 


5.4. Marginalia on Continence and Psychoanalysis 

As a matter of fact, the difference between continence and incontinence 
merely lies in the management of the conflict lacerating a soul. In the 
case of incontinence, the conflict is manifest in the open contraposition 
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between desires and rational awareness: reason is “overpowered,” as it 
were, unable to speak or speaking but not heard. In the case of con¬ 
tinence, the appearance of an acceptable or even conventionally virtu¬ 
ous comportment is obtained at the price of a violation of the desiring 
“part” (what Freud will have described as living beyond one’s psycho¬ 
logical “means,” fulfilling societal demands thanks to the repression of 
instinctual contents). This “part” undergoes the repressive self-assertion 
of rational determination, which curbs anything in its way and, obse¬ 
quious to form, devotes no attention to the truth of the psychological 
condition. In both the case of continence and that of incontinence, com¬ 
munication between the two “parts” and, hence, the possibility of reunion 
are compromised. Of course, to mend such a situation it would be nec¬ 
essary not only to shake logos from its delirium of omnipotence, but also 
to undertake a thorough analysis of the desiring psukhe. Indeed, to bring 
intelligence and intellectual resources to bear on their own worldly con¬ 
dition (on the psukhe, embodied and desirous) would precisely be ther¬ 
apeutic with regard to both logos and the pathe of the soul. Indeed, if 
continence as well as incontinence signal a disharmony between reason 
and desire, such that either reason stays “dormant” or desire is forcefully 
mastered, these questions need to be asked: Why and how is this the 
case? What are the desires that can cause this, that can be destructive 
and lead to an overpowering of reason? For not all desires may oper¬ 
ate in such a way. Where does the analogy between destructive desire 
and sleep or drunkenness break down? For, indeed, configuring incon¬ 
tinence simply in terms of an intermittence of reason, such that reason 
would momentarily become latent, unavailable, inactive, is not enough. 
An in-depth investigation of the forces capable of causing such an obscu¬ 
ration is called for. But this means an attempt at a genuine understand¬ 
ing of instincts, drives, and unconscious motifs. 6(5 Only on the ground of 
such a comprehension might it be possible to reshape the desirous land¬ 
scape of the soul, to re-habituate the desires - to cultivate and not fight 
them. 

In the Aristotelian ethical treatises, such an incipient psychoanalysis is 
not thematized but implicitly acknowledged in its urgency. The emphasis 
on the difference between virtue and continence makes it abundantly 
clear that a resolution of conflict between diverging “parts” of the soul 
is desirable as well as necessary and that the pursuit of the good or 

66 In this regard, see Magna moralia 1208321-30. 
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happiness will not have rested on any manner of repression of (i.e., igno¬ 
rance regarding) the passions.* 37 More on the analysis of the patlie moving 
us, on this life in and with us, can be found in the Poetics and Rhetoric, 
where various manners of elocution, versification, and dramatization are 
examined also in their affective power. Of course, the necessity of com¬ 
ing to terms with the psycho-physiology of such uncontrollable forces is 
already announced in Plato. In Republic IX, he has Socrates “recognize” 
that “surely some terrible, savage, and lawless form of desires is in every¬ 
one, even in some of us who seem to be ever so measured” (572b). 68 


5.5. Concluding Remarks and Open Questions 

Book Eta of the Nicomachean Ethics is markedly haunted by Aristotle’s 
concern with the dissociation of logos from praxis, that is, with a logos 
whose relation to the noetic (i.e., as seen above, experiential) beginning 
is suspended or latent. At stake is the perplexing interruption of the inter¬ 
play between logos and deportment or character {ethos), an interruption 
paradigmatically manifesting itself in the psychological configuration of 
incontinence. In this mode, logos can neither acknowledge comportment 
as its ground nor, subsequently, compellingly guide comportment. Logos, 
that is, presents itself as if it had no ethical provenance and were of no 
ethical consequence - a logos wandering and dangerous. Passages such as 


67 In The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics, Martha Nussbaum con¬ 
trasts the Aristotelian posture vis-a-vis the passions to positions prevalent in later Hel¬ 
lenism. While the latter aim at a transformation of beliefs and passions through rational 
argument, the former views emotions not as blind, brutal forces, but as “intelligent and 
discriminating parts of the personality... responsive to cognitive modification.” Further¬ 
more, Aristotle “calls for cultivation of many emotions as valuable and necessary parts of 
virtuous agency” (78). See also, despite a one-sided emphasis on the emotions’ respon¬ 
siveness to reason, N. Sherman, “Is the Ghost of Aristotle Haunting Freud’s House?” 
Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 16 (2000). 

68 In The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1964), E. R. 
Dodds, on the one hand, underscores the apparently reductive Aristotelian assimilation 
of passion to sleep, drunkenness, or madness. On the other hand, in addition to Aris¬ 
totle’s study of dreams, he reports the interest, shared by Theophrastus and other Hrst- 
generation students of Aristotle, in the therapeutic value of music. Viewing human life 
as diverging front the contemplative, solitary simplicity enjoyed by the god, Aristotle rec¬ 
ognizes that the question concerning “us” can crucially be broached by examining the 
non-rational dimensions of our being and comportment. Dodds also points out that, after 
the impulse provided by Aristotle and his school, these fields of research will undergo 
extended neglect. See also Jeanne Croissant, Aristote et les mysteres (Liege: Fac. de Philoso¬ 
phic et Lettres, 1933). 
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the following elaborate on the simultaneous privilege and responsibility 
involved in “having” a language (reason): 

animals have no power of deliberating or judging [Aoyictpov], but their nature 
lies outside of these, like that of madmen. Brutality [bestiality] is less bad than 
vice, but more fearful; for there is no corruption of the best part of a beast, as it 
is in a human being, since beasts do not have such a part. (11491535-115031) 

Accordingly, just as the “mighty body” moving without vision “stumbles 
mightily,” the damage that maybe provoked by those having considerable 
yet corrupted assets is considerable: “[T]he badness of that which has no 
principle is always less harmful than the badness of that which has a 
principle, and the principle here is the intellect [voOs dpxf)]” (115035- 
6). Indeed, “a bad human being might do a great many times as much 
evil as a beast” (1 i5oag) . l ’ 9 

While a consideration of Aristotle’s immensely ambivalent treatment 
of animality, however urgent, remains collateral in the present investiga¬ 
tion (indeed, an adequate treatment of it would deserve extensive argu¬ 
mentation) , the remarks just quoted occasion a few concluding observa¬ 
tions. In those reflections, Aristotle appears to suggest a sharp distinction 
between humans and other animals. Such an essentially hierarchical dis¬ 
tinction in kind (indeed, the kind of distinction whose original formu¬ 
lation has typically been taken as unproblematic and unproblematically 
attributed to Aristotle) would define the animal in terms of privation, that 
is, the lack of logos. And yet, toward the end of the same Book, when con¬ 
sidering the possibility of understanding the highest good in conjunction 
with pleasure, Aristotle once again turns to the question of animality - 
this time gesturing in a quite different direction. “Again,” he says, “the 
fact that all animals, both beasts and humans, pursue pleasure is a sign 
that pleasure is in some sense the highest good” (11531125-6). For, he 
continues, “all pursue pleasure. And perhaps what they pursue is not the 
pleasure they think or say they do, but the one which is the same for all, 
for all [animals] have by nature something divine in them” (1153632-4). 
Analogously to the intimations examined above about phronesis as a “hav¬ 
ing” perhaps not exclusively human, this rapprochement of divinity and 
animality enormously complicates the relation of humans to the other 
living beings as well as the connection between the divine and life. Of 


69 Maimonides will emphatically recall the possibility of bestiality or brutality in human 
beings. For, indeed, the desiderative principle may be both generative and destructive. 
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course, these issues can here only be adumbrated in the faintest, most 
anticipatory fashion. 70 

What is relevant in the present context is that such a vision, situating 
the human in the context of the beyond-human (whether the animal or 
divine or both) and explicating the human by reference to what exceeds 
it, seems to be allowed by sophia. The highest good is perceived by a 
power indeterminately surpassing logos, and that is logos guided by nous. 
It is sophia that checks the remarkable and also dangerous, potentially 
destructive privilege of logos, orienting it to the good (however the good 
may be understood, if not known), that is, keeping it rooted in alive- 
ness, in being-alive. For, in and of itself, logos would be indifferent to the 
question concerning the good. And we have thus come full circle to the 
considerations laid out at the beginning - on ethics as first philosophy; 
on science as that which structurally cannot account for nous, for it rests 
on it; on metaphysics itself, qua investigation into the divine (nous), as 
irreducible to science; on nous in its non-rational and non-discursive char¬ 
acter, that is, as only liminally speakable, marking the limits of logos while 
remaining beneath the limen of logos, subliminal with respect to the thresh¬ 
old of knowledge, provoking discourse from out of its literally sublime 
imperviousness; on nous as relating to embodied experience of what is 
primary and what is ultimate - as ultimately belonging in life, with the 
living, in action. 


70 In this perspective, it would be desirable to read those passages, especially in the second 
part of Book Theta, where the theme of friendship is developed by reference to communal 
gathering, as that which structures the political organism in its functional diversity, finally 
as a figure of the bond of cosmic unity bringing humans together with “the whole of life ” 
in view, within nature or the divine (see, e.g., n6oa8-29, n6aa4—8). 
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Interlude 

Metaphysics Gamma 


Metaphysics Gamma 1 opens by addressing the first of the aporiai laid out in 
Book Beta, namely, the question: does it belong to one or many sciences 
to investigate the causes, or principles (995134-6, discussed at gg6ai8- 
b26) ? As Aristotle notes, the issue was already anticipated in Book Alpha: 

All believe that what is called wisdom is concerned with the first causes and prin¬ 
ciples. So, as stated before, someone experienced seems [ 6 okei] to be wiser than 
one who has any of the sensations, an artist [texvittis] wiser than one who is expe¬ 
rienced, a master artist [apxiTEKTcov] wiser than a manual worker [xupoTEKvou], 
and the theoretical [sciences seem to be wisdom] to a higher degree than the pro¬ 
ductive [sciences] [ai 6 e 0 Ecopr|TiKai tcov TroiTynKcov paAAov]. Clearly then, wisdom 
is the science of certain causes and principles. (g8ib28-g82a3) 

Aristotle proceeds to illuminate this point further when he speaks of “the 
science taken in the highest degree”: 

such is the science of that which is knowable [ETncrrr|ToO] in the highest degree; 
and that which is knowable in the highest degree is that which is first and the 


1 In elaborating the discussion of this treatise, the following studies have been especially 
relevant: Emanuele Severino, trans., introduction, and commentary, Aristotele: ilprincipio 
di non contraddizione. Libro quarto della Metafisica (Brescia: La Scuola, 1959); T. H. Irwin, 
Aristotle’s First Principles (Oxford: Clarendon, 1988); and the remarkable introductory 
essays by Barbara Cassin and Michel Narcy in their critical edition of the text of Metaphysics 
Gamma {La decision du sens: lelivre Gamma de la Metaphysique d’Aristote [Paris: Vrin, 1989]). 
I have also fruitfully consulted, among others, the following essays by Enrico Berti: “II 
principio di non contraddizione come criterio supremo di significanza nella metafisica 
aristotelica,”in Studi Aristotelici (L’Aquila: Methodos 7 [ 1975], 61-88); “II valore ‘teologico’ 
del principio di non contraddizione nella metafisica aristotelica,” in ibid., 89-108; and “La 
critica alio scetticismo nel IV libro della Metafisica di Aristotele,” in Nuovi Studi Aristotelici , 
vol. 2 (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2005), 195-207. 
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causes, for it is because of these and from these that the other things are known 
[yvcopi^ETai], and not these because of the underlying subjects. Finally, the most 
commanding [apyiKcoTcnri] science, and superior [paAAov apyiKi)] to any sub¬ 
ordinate science, is the one which knows [yvcopi^oucra] that for the sake of 
which each action is done, and this is the good in each case [TayaSov ekcottou] , 
and, comprehensively, the highest good [to apicrrov] in the whole of nature. 
(g82bi-7) 

The convergence of the language of cause and that of the good is of 
utmost importance. The pursuit of the highest, first, and ultimate prin¬ 
ciples and that of the good coincide, and are “science in the highest 
degree,” that is, not any kind of demonstrative procedure. Note, indeed, 
how such a science is said to know in the mode of gnarizein. Aristotle con¬ 
tinues to illuminate the character of this science shordy thereafter. Oscil¬ 
lating between the language of phronesis and that of episteme (982b 19-24), 
he observes that “clearly, then, we do not seek this [science] for any other 
need; but just as a human being is said to be free if he or she is for his or 
her own sake and not for the sake of somebody else, so this alone of all 
the sciences is free, for only this science is for its own sake” (9821124-8). 
A further elaboration of this follows almost immediately: 

the most divine [science] is the most honorable, and it would be most divine 
in only two ways: if god above all would have it, or if it were a science of divine 
matters. This science alone happens to be divine in both ways; for god is thought 
[SokeT] by all to be one of the causes and a certain principle, and god alone or in 
the highest degree would possess such a science. Accordingly, while all the other 
sciences are more necessary than this, none is better. (gSgar,— 11) 

We should highlight the terminological proliferation characteristic of 
Aristotle’s attempts to articulate such a science. As recalled, the science 
of wisdom is said to pertain to (first) causes and principles (or origins), 
to that which is “knowable in the highest degree,” to the divine (and that 
means to the god, the good, and the ultimate end). However, we should 
anticipate that the science of wisdom is also addressed as the science of 
being(s), the science of substance(s), the science of demonstration, the 
science of nature (and that may mean [ 1 ] of nature itself, [2] of nature 
as that which is, [3] of the nature of that which is). In the final analysis, 
this designates that which we call philosophy in its highest, primordial, 
and governing sense: first philosophy, itself “most divine.” 

The varied terminology encountered in this context is noteworthy, in 
that it seems to indicate not so much the heterogeneity of the treatises 
gathered under the heading of Metaphysics (as has been paradigmatically 
argued by Werner Jaeger), let alone Aristode’s inconsistency or lack of 
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rigor. Rather, at stake seems to be the essential complexity inherent in 
the subject matter; for the subject matter seems to admit of (indeed, 
seems to require) being said in many ways. Thus, we are confronted with 
a subject matter that yields itself essentially in light of many-ness. We 
are confronted with the essential many-way-ness, if not the equivocity, of 
being or of what is first. At stake is, from the start, the relation between 
what is first and logos. 

1. APORIAI OF THE SCIENCE OF “BEING QUA BEING” 

As pointed out, then, Book Gamma begins by addressing the first aporia. 
The elaboration it provides, too, is in line with the discussion in Book 
Alpha recalled above. It pertains to one science to investigate first prin¬ 
ciples and causes: 

There is a certain science which contemplates [Secopd] being qua being [to ov t) 
ov] and what belongs to it in virtue of itself [kc< 0 ’ auTo], This science is not 
the same as any of the so-called “partial sciences”; for none of those sciences 
examines [ettutkotteT] being qua being [tou ovtos f| ov] according to the whole 
[kcx@ 6 Aou] , but, cutting off some part of it, each of them contemplates [SscopoOor] 
the attributes of that part, as in the case of the mathematical sciences. Now since 
we are seeking the principles and the highest causes, clearly these must belong 
to a certain nature [tpucEcos tivos] in virtue of itself [ra 0 ’ cxutt]v]. If, then, also 
those who were seeking the elements of beings [cttoixeTcx tcov ovtcuv] were seek¬ 
ing these principles, these elements too must be elements of being [tou ovtos], 
not according to an attribute, but qua being. Accordingly, it is of being qua being 
that we, too, must find the first causes. (1003321-32) 

The task at hand is lucidly formulated: investigating being qua being 
means individuating (its) first principles or causes - the first principles 
or causes of being qua being, or (which is the same) first principles or 
causes as such. The science of being, then, is to investigate into the first 
and highest elements of being, and is to do so by investigating beings. 

This is of the utmost relevance. The difference between the “partial 
sciences” (such as mathematics and, we may add, physics narrowly under¬ 
stood) and the science of being is not a shift in focus from beings to 
being, as though the investigation regarding being were other than and 
separate from that regarding beings. Rather, the shift at stake in the sci¬ 
ence of being is from the examination of a part, aspect, or attribute of 
being to the examination of being as such, as a whole, that is, of what 
belongs to being not according to an attribute but in virtue of being itself 
considered in its wholeness. What belongs in such a way is understood as 
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principle or cause. It is this transition from the partial or accidental to 
the whole, and hence to principles, that marks the science of being. As 
for the way in which this science is carried out, it still regards beings. It 
is through the consideration of what belongs to beings (to a being, to “a 
certain nature”) in virtue of themselves that being may come to be con¬ 
templated. It is through the consideration of the principles, of the highest 
“elements of beings,” that being is approached and glimpsed. For, qua 
principles, “the elements of beings... must be elements of being... qua 
being” (ioo3a28-3i). The shift from mathematics to the science of wis¬ 
dom is not thematic (from one “subject matter” to another) but concerns 
how the same is contemplated. 

We should note, in this discourse, the gathering of the language of 
being and beings as well as, even more crucially, of being and nature. 
The latter juxtaposition is amplified in the lines immediately following 
this initial statement. Here Aristotle defines more decisively the connec¬ 
tion between being and nature or, minimally, between being and nature 
understood in a certain way: “Being is said in many ways, but all of these 
are related to a certain nature, one and single [repos ev Kcd piav Tivti cpuarv |, 
and not equivocally” (1003333-4). The science of being maybe decisively 
connected with physics, at least with physics comprehensively construed, 
that is, not as a “partial science.” 

Shortly thereafter, Aristotle proceeds to address the second aporia laid 
out in Book Beta, addressing the question: would such a science as that 
just defined pertain only to the first principles of substances, or also to 
the first principles of demonstration (gggbg-io, discussed at gg6b26- 
gg7ai5)P A conspicuous part of Book Gamma addresses this question. I 
confine myself to quoting the following segment: 

We must state whether it belongs to one or to a different science to inquire into 
what in mathematics are called “axioms” and into substances. It is evident that the 
inquiry into these belongs to one science and to the science of the philosopher; 
for the axioms belong to all beings and are not proper to some one genus apart from 
the others. And everyone uses them, since they are of being qua being, and each 
genus is [a being]. However, they use them only to the extent that they need 
them, that is, as far as the genus extends, with regard to which they carry out 
demonstrations. So, since it is clear that the axioms belong to all beings qua beings (for 
this is common to them), the contemplation [ 0 E«pla] of these axioms belongs also 
to one who is to know [yvcopl^ovros] being qua being. Because of this, no one who 
examines only a part of being, such as the geometer or the arithmetician, tries to 
say anything about them, whether they are true or not, except for some physicists 
who have done so for an appropriate reason [ eikotcos ], (1005319-32; emphasis 
added) 
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Again, Aristotle underscores that it is through the examination of what 
belongs to “all beings qua beings,” that is, through the examination of 
what is common to beings as a whole, that one may come to know “being 
qua being.” The statement also hints at the proximity between such an 
inquiry and that of “certain physicists.” Irreducible to a “specialized” sci¬ 
ence, physics may be par excellence the study of beings as a whole, that 
interrogation of beings that is concerned with their principles. 

Quite robustly, the statement asserts the unity and inseparability of 
formality and substantiality, of the structure of logico-mathematical pro¬ 
cedures and the investigation into that which is - of logic and ontology. 
The axioms “belong,” inhere in beings as such, as a whole. More pre¬ 
cisely, they are what all beings share in common. In this distinctive sense, 
the inquiry regarding axioms is at one with that regarding being itself, 
indiscernible with respect to it. Again, far from exhibiting the partiality 
characteristic of the mathematical disciplines, physics (the investigation 
concerning phusis ) appears to address the question of being and that of 
the axioms precisely in their belonging together, and to do so for alto¬ 
gether not accidental reasons. This suggests a certain convergence of 
physics and philosophy or, indeed, first philosophy. Aristotle continues: 

Clearly, then, it is the task of the philosopher, that is, of the one who investigates all 
substances insofar as they by nature come under his or her science, to examine also 
the principles of the syllogism. Now, it is fitting for one who is to have knowledge 
in the highest degree [paAicrra yvcopi^ovTa] concerning each genus to be able to 
state the most certain principles of things in that genus, so that one who is to have 
such knowledge of being qua being, too, must be able to state the most certain 
principles of all things. This is the philosopher, and the most certain principle of 
all is that about which it is impossible to think falsely; for such a principle must be 
most known [yvoopi|jicoTcnT|v] (for all may be mistaken about things which they 
do not know [yvcopi^ouaiv] ) and also be non-hypothetical. For a principle which 
one must have if one is to understand anything is not a hypothesis; and that which 
one must know [yvcopi^eiv] if one is to know [yvcopi^ovTi] anything must be in 
one’s possession for every occasion. (1005^5-17) 

The sequence of considerations examined thus far announces the discus¬ 
sion of the ultimately first, most certain, and most known principle: the 
principle informing all axiomatic structure as well as the articulation and 
unfolding of being qua being, that is, qua “all beings.” Let us try to fol¬ 
low Aristode as he begins to uncover such a supremely eminent principle. 
What will come to light, and this is crucial to the thesis sustained through¬ 
out this study, is precisely a certain ethical stratum sustaining the entire 
discussion and assertion of the absolutely first axiom. Let it be restated 
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that the first and ultimate principle, which is by definition “most known,” 
cannot as such be demonstrated. Knowledge of principle(s), which is 
knowledge in the highest degree, is not scientific knowledge, episteme, in 
the strict (syllogistic, demonstrative) sense. Again, the pervasiveness of 
the language of gnorizein should not go unnoticed. First philosophy is 
science (of wisdom, of being) in a highly qualified sense. Yet that which, 
from a strictly scientific point of view, would be qualified knowledge is 
the most authoritative, most commanding knowledge - the knowledge 
that, while not scientific, grounds science. 

2 . THE PRINCIPLE “BY NATURE” 

Aristotle proceeds to lay out the absolutely first principle in the following 
terms: 


Clearly, then, such a principle is the most certain of all; and what this principle is 
we proceed to state. It is: The same thing cannot at the same time both belong and 
not belong to the same object and in the same respect (and all other specifications 
that might be made, let them be added to meet logical objections). Indeed, this 
is the most certain of all principles; for it has the specification stated above. For 
it is impossible for anyone to believe something to be and not to be, as some 
think Heraclitus says; for one does not necessarily believe what he says. If, then, 
contraries cannot at the same time belong to the same subject (and let the usual 
specifications be added also to this premise), and if the contrary of an opinion 
is the negation of that opinion, it is evident that the same person cannot at the 
same time believe the same object to be and not to be; for in being mistaken 
concerning this that person would be having contrary opinions at the same time. 
It is because of this that all those who carry out demonstrations make reference 
to this as an ultimate opinion. This is by nature a principle also of all the other 
axioms. (1005b 17-33) 

That which will have been called “principle of non-contradiction” finds 
here its first thematic formulation (though it is anticipated already in 
Plato’s Republic). On the ground of what has been laid out so far, a few 
observations are in order. We should, first of all, investigate further the 
relation between being and axiom - more pointedly, between being and 
the principle of non-contradiction. The latter applies to beings, to things 
in their multiplicity and singularity and, at once, also yields a structural 
insight into being as such, as a whole. Indeed, we may venture to say 
that this principle is being, in the sense that it is indiscernible from 
being. Once again, investigating being qua being, according to the whole, 
means investigating its principle (s). The principle of non-contradiction 
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is indiscernible from being qua being, that is, qua “all beings”: it is 
indiscernible from being in its becoming, that is, in and as spatio- 
temporality. In other words, this principle may be understood as the 
mode and condition of being’s eventuation - that is to say, the very mode 
of being’s self-articulation into and as beings in their becoming. Indeed, 
we need to underline these ineliminable indices of perspective and tem¬ 
porality, which we could call aspectival and temporal indices: any thing, 
indeed, all things, cannot be and not be characterized in a certain way at 
the same time and in the same respect. 

2. i. Principle as Being 

Thus, in one and the same gesture, the principle of being is exhibited as 
a principle of beings, of substances in their particularity. It is exhibited 
as belonging to being and to beings, or, rather, as a principle of being qua 
beings, as a principle of being qua becoming. It makes manifest the common 
(shared) structure of the becoming of beings, revealing its most basic 
truth. Aristotle is suggesting that being (or a being) in its occurring can¬ 
not admit of self-denial: not at the same time and in the same respect. 
To be sure, self-denial (along with the concomitant contradictory beliefs) 
does mark the spatio-temporal unfolding of being - the flowing of any 
thing into alterity, any thing ultimately being resolved into another, even 
its other, its dissipation. Contradiction, then, bespeaks temporality and 
signals hnitude, the ephemeral character, instability, and reversibility of 
all that is - for the becoming of any thing does indeed entail constant 
oscillation between contraries and even development as self-negation. 
However, at any given moment and in any particular respect, contradic¬ 
tion is impossible, in fact, inconceivable. 

The principle of non-contradiction does not amount to a denial of irre¬ 
ducible complexity, to a constitutively metaphysical attempt at capturing 
the flow of becoming, its infinite richness, within the logic of contraries, 
of binary oppositions, of the contrast of being and non-being. Rather, the 
irreducible complexity inherent in becoming, in its time and manifold¬ 
ness, is what the principle at once makes possible, does justice to, and 
explicates. In stating the impossibility of contradiction at the same time 
and in the same place ( hama ), the principle grants differentiation and 
determinacy and, thus, safeguards radical difference, the utter singular¬ 
ity and uniqueness of each moment of becoming, in each facet, however 
relentlessly passing away. For, far from being a matter of indeterminacy 
or confusion, complexity and difference take place in and as the ongoing 
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mutability of the determinate. As Aristotle will notice later on, in Book 
Kappa, “the thing in motion must be in that from which it will be moved 
and not be in itself, must then be moving into another thing, and must 
finally become in it; but then two contradictories cannot be true of it in 
each of these at the same time” (1063319-21). 

2.2. Principle as Thinking 

At the same time, the principle of non-contradiction is constitutive of 
thinking, in the sense that it lays bare the most basic structures of think¬ 
ing. For such a principle concerns not only beings in their being, but also 
our experience, indeed our beliefs and opinions thereof. Such a princi¬ 
ple concerns not only the being of beings but also, most importantly, the 
being of this being that we are - the being of this being that perceives 
beings as such and perceives itself as a being. In other words, the princi¬ 
ple informs what we undergo, think, and say as well as the structure, the 
how, of our undergoing, thinking, and speaking. The principle of being, 
or principle as being, at once structures the manner and communication 
(transmission, propagation) of our perceiving, whether sensible, intu¬ 
itive, or otherwise. Thus, such a principle signals the unity of thinking 
and content: of thinking, understood as the constellation of perception 
in the broad sense, but also as intending, pointing toward, wanting to say 
(meaning); and of content, as that which is perceived, meant, and said. 
Just as things cannot be and not be such and such in the same respect and 
at the same time, so one cannot mean and not mean a certain content in 
the same respect and at the same time. 

What becomes prominent in this context is a certain psycho-pheno¬ 
menological stratum of signification, in fact, the psycho-phenomeno¬ 
logical ground and origin of signification. Propositions cannot be empty, 
merely formal. The speaker must mean what she says, must discern what 
she says as meaningful. One speaks only from belief, that is to say, from 
conviction regarding some thing or other, thereby intending or mean¬ 
ing some thing or other. Differendy put: perceiving, opining, and their 
articulation through and as logos are understood in their unity as well as 
in their coherent following things as they unfold. In their unity, think¬ 
ing and speaking adhere to the dynamic configuration of things, to their 
self-disclosure, which admits of no contradictory view at the same time 
and in the same respect. When such an adherence to things, to beings in 
their becoming, is suspended, one faces meaninglessness, or even folly, 
that is, uprootedness vis-a-vis the necessity of what is. 
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Being, thinking, and meaningfully speaking appear, thus, to share the 
same condition (s). They are indissolubly intertwined in the discussion in 
Book Gamma. 

To recapitulate, there is one science about both principles of being 
and principles of demonstration. For, indeed, axioms belong to being 
qua being in its articulation, in its spatio-temporal unfolding, and hence 
to all beings qua beings. First philosophy is not only the science inter¬ 
rogating beingness, ousia, but also the science interrogating itself as it 
interrogates beingness, that is, the science thinking itself in its possibility 
and principle (s). Thus, it harbors a self-reflective character. 

2.3. The Ethics of First Principle (s) 

2.3. 1. Indemonstrability 

Aristotle goes on to say that the principle of non-contradiction just laid out 
cannot as such be demonstrated. At stake, once more, is the defenseless 
undeniability of first principles. They compel assent in deed, aside from 
and prior to the logic of defense (or logic as defense). And yet that 
which, in the order of logos (of science qua syllogism), appears as the 
defenselessness and fragility of the indemonstrable, is the prerogative of 
that which is in and of itself “most known,” prior in the order of being. 
That which is “most known” enjoys such a primacy in the order of being 
that, indeed, it is prior to the order of ontology strictly understood, that is, 
understood as the discourse of the knowledge of being. Ontology does 
not exhaust the question of being. 

That which is “most known” cannot be known demonstratively, for 
it is indeterminately prior to demonstration. Flowever, those who argue 
against such a principle can be refuted. They can be refuted not on their 
own terms, that is to say, not merely in logos, but rather on the ground of 
their behavior in context. The argumentation by which Aristotle proceeds 
to delineate the possibility, indeed, the inevitability of such a refutation, 
is not apodictic. Instead, in its gesturing to that which is irreducible to 
demonstration, in its appealing to evidences prior to demonstration, such 
an argumentation remains open: a logos open to that which exceeds logos, 
or, which is the same, a logos showing in its openness the irreducibility of 
logos itself to demonstration. Indemonstrability entails neither paralysis, 
whether discursive or practical, nor the indifference of relativism: there 
where logos cannot proceed demonstrably, it can be guided by experience 
and speak out of such an otherwise than scientific determination. 

As we shall see, Aristode’s argumentation at this juncture is twofold. 
In the first place, he will state that the education that each has received 
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is prior to scientific inquiry and argument. That is to say, education 
shapes the outlines, delineation, and limits of scientific inquiry and, 
more broadly, of discourse. On a most basic level, education has always 
already determined the recognition of what can and what cannot be 
demonstrated. Second, it will turn out that, to the extent that the oppo¬ 
nents of the principle of non-contradiction argue against it, they are 
not indifferently also arguing in its support. That is, they do not indif¬ 
ferently hold a position and its contrary, for, if they would do so, their 
speaking would lack meaning and they would be saying nothing at all. 
Thus, in defending their position and not also, at the same time, its 
contrary, they in fact destroy their position and show it as untenable. 
For they confirm the principle they set out to reject, that is, confirm 
the impossibility of contradiction at the same time and in the same 
respect. Ultimately, despite what people say when they reject the prin¬ 
ciple of non-contradiction, they themselves cannot believe what they say. 
While they may hold this position, they do not act according to their own 
logos. Their actions reveal the abstractness and alienation of their words 
from praxis. They either do not realize what they are saying or speak 
contentiously. 

Here we finally come to illuminate the ethical or practical substratum 
of the entire discussion. For these people who argue against the principle 
of non-contradiction, propositions are empty - for their propositions 
are dissociated from their perceptions, experiences, and actions. Their 
propositions contradict the way they live as well as the way of things. 
But let us follow Aristotle’s twofold elaboration, starting with the issue of 
education: 

There are some who, as we said, say that it is possible for the same thing to be and 
not to be and also to believe that this is so. Even many physicists use this language. 
We, on the other hand, have just posited that it is impossible to be and not to 
be at the same time, and through this we have shown that it is the most certain 
of all principles. Some thinkers demand a demonstradon even of this principle, 
but they do so because they lack education; for it is a lack of education not to 
know [yiyvcbaxEiv] of what things one should seek a demonstration and of what 
one should not. For, as a whole, a demonstr ation of everything is impossible (for 
the process would go on to infinity, so that even in this manner there would be 
no demonstration). If, then, there are some things of which one should not seek 
a demonstration, these thinkers could not say which of the principles has more 
claim to be of this kind. (ioo5b35-ioo6an) 

Seeking demonstration of everything betrays a lack of education, indeed, 
of speculative rigor. For demonstrating everything is impossible, ft is 
here that the problem of infinite regress intersects with the discussion of 
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non-contradiction. The principle of non-contradiction brings regress in 
the demonstrative chain to a halt. In turn, the argument of infinite regress 
explains the indemonstrability of the principle. Aristotle continues by 
highlighting the nonsensicality of the opponents’ position: 

That the position of these thinkers is impossible can also be demonstrated by 
refutation, if only our opponent says [Asy?^] something; and if he or she says 
nothing, it is ridiculous to seek an argument [Aoyov] against one who has no 
argument insofar as he or she has no argument [Aoyov], for such a person as 
such is indeed like a plant. Demonstration by refutation, I may say, differs from 
demonstration in this, that one who demonstrates might seem to be begging the 
basic question, but if the other party is the cause of something posited, we would 
have a refutation but not a demonstration. The principle for all such [arguments] 
is not to demand that our opponent say that something is or is not (for one might 
believe this to be a begging of the question), but that what he or she says should 
at least mean [crr||jialv£iv] something to him- or herself as well as to another; for 
this is necessary, if indeed he or she is to say anything. For if what he or she says 
means nothing, such a person could not argue either by him- or herself or with 
another. But if one grants this, there will be a demonstration; for there will already 
be something definite [cbpicrpEvov]. But the one who is the cause [of something 
granted] is not one who demonstrates but one who submits [uttopevcov] ; for while 
he or she denies argument he or she submits to argument [avaipcov yap Aoyov 
uttopevei Aoyov]. Besides, one who has granted this has granted that something 
is true without a demonstration, so that not everything can be so and not so. 
(ioo6an-a8) 

Such a refutation of the opponents does not require that they say anything 
specific - that they affirm (or, correspondingly, deny) this or that. They 
would not be willing to grant anything of that kind, precisely because they 
wish to assert that one may indifferendy assert and deny something at the 
same time and in the same respect. However, the refutation does not rest 
on what they say, but simply on the fact that they say anything, that is, that 
they mean something, that what they say has meaning, whether they are 
speaking to themselves or to another. There can be no meaning, no mean¬ 
ingful speaking, in holding a position and its contrary at the same time 
and in the same regard. In fact, listening itself, listening with understand¬ 
ing, would become impossible under such circumstances. The conditions 
would be lacking for communication - for conveying meaning, whether 
across oneself or across the space shared with others. In other words, deny¬ 
ing the principle of non-contradiction means denying the very operation 
of logos, in any of its enactments. If the principle of non-contradiction 
grants the conditions for logos, rejecting the principle amounts to 
rejecting fogos-being “like a plant. "Accordingly, regarding the opponent 
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who says something, anything whatsoever, Aristotle observes: “while one 
denies logos one submits to logos” (ioo6a26). 

Once again, we are brought to contemplate how the principle of 
non-contradiction constitutes the very condition of meaning. Meaning 
bespeaks orientation, non-indifference, things being “this way and not 
that,” the taking place and taking shape of determinacy, which may be 
undone but not at the same time and in the same respect - which may be 
undone according to time and aspect. The bare phenomenon of “taking 
a stand” (one stand and not also, simultaneously, its contrary) will always 
already have practically revealed the principle of non-contradiction at 
work. 

2.3.2. Meaning 

Aristotle emphasizes dialectic - the dialectical and pre-demonstrative 
dimension of interaction and, in fact, of logos itself. Here logos itself is 
elaborated in terms that exceed logos qua strict syllogistical or demon¬ 
strative procedure, in terms of the ability to engage in speaking, which 
involves listening, taking in what is said. Meaning emerges prior to the 
processes that provide proof. It emerges out of experience and its circu¬ 
lation, its being shared. Prior to logos as proof, logos presents itself in and 
as dialogos. 

Logos is meaningful: it “has” meaning, it carries a configuration of 
meaning, and this means a directionality. That logos is neither meaning¬ 
less nor indifferently admitting every content and its contrary is demon¬ 
strated by the very fact that even the alleged opponents of the principle (of 
non-contradiction) have an argument. They do so precisely qua opponents. 
They hear the logos of the principle in its meaningful definiteness and 
respond with their own logos. In articulating an argument, in discussing 
and exposing their discourse, in listening and replying to the one they 
oppose, they performatively demonstrate that they take meaning (deter¬ 
minacy, definiteness) as the condition of the engagement. But the possi¬ 
bility of meaning is precisely what the principle of non-contradiction sets 
out to explicate, ground, and preserve. Hence, the opponents are refuted 
by their ethos itself, by their practical and factual involvement in dynamics 
of meaning, that is, in its dialogical articulation. In taking a stand against 
the principle and arguing for the indifferent possibility of meaningless¬ 
ness, they speak in a way that is dissociated from their comportment. 
What their posture shows is contradicted or negated by their words. 

It is difficult, in this connection, not to recall the discussion of incon¬ 
tinence in the Nicomachean Ethics, focusing on the detachment of logos 
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from experience, on the way in which logos may become alienated from 
the meaningful, orienting structures of the practical, of the realm of 
action. At stake in the emptiness of the propositions of those who argue 
against the principle is a kind of ethical failure. It is as though, in speak¬ 
ing in such a way, one would fail to contact oneself, to reach and catch 
up with oneself. One would speak in such a way only contentiously, with 
no experience fulfilling one’s own statements, without those statements 
being filled, made complete, by the content that is one’s own living. In 
the final analysis, the problem of incontinence, akrasia, indicates not 
simply a lack of power, but rather a specific inability: the inability to 
contain - to contain oneself, that is, to contain and hold together one’s 
logos (reason, judgment) and one’s emotions and drives, to gather and 
integrate them, mixing them, as it were, in the same krater. Incontinence 
would precisely bespeak that inability to hold together and harmonize, 
that disintegration that makes one’s logos separate from what is the case, 
and therefore barren, one-sided. For logos, unmixed with respect to life, 
becomes unconditional, at once overpowering (or even omnipotent) in 
its claim and impotent in its reach. In this sense, we notice the concomi¬ 
tance of the features of impotence and absoluteness - of being akrates 
(impotent, uncontrolled, or immoderate; from krated, “to enjoy strength 
and power”) and akratos (pure, unmixed, or absolute; from kerannumi, 
“to mix,” and hence “to temper”) , 2 

Ultimately, the principle of non-contradiction is intrinsically related to 
the ethics of discourse. To be concerned with the truth, that is to say, hav¬ 
ing been educated, having had a certain upbringing, having cultivated 
a “healthy” attitude toward the truth (10081331) - this is what it means 
to speak from experience or from belief. This is what it means to speak 
in a way that is not estranged, that adheres to life and responds to the 
necessity of what is. Such a speaking from experience or belief, that is, 
a speaking integrated with life, is a manner of legein through which the 

2 The problem of logos alienated from experience is addressed only partially by the aware¬ 
ness of logos as that which should be filled with content, as the containing. This is certainly 
what marks the transition from incontinence to continence. Continence ( enkrateia ), how¬ 
ever, is not yet excellence ( arete ). As content, experience should not only be contained 
(forcefully, effectively controlled), but also should affect the container and the manner of 
containment. Experience (more broadly, the motility of life) and logos should be aligned, 
harmonized, mutually attuned. In the terms of the present discussion, logos should be 
not only the mixing bowl within which life is poured, but itself mixed with life. The way 
things are is not only contemplated by logos, but in fact restricts the possibilities of logos, 
draws its confines. 
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principle of non-contradiction shines: a speaking that makes such a prin¬ 
ciple perspicuous in its enactment and performance. But such a logos 
at one with nous, with its non-logical inception, with what is, signals 
the accomplishment of human self-actualization. Such a logos signals the 
attainment of happiness or the good. We may therefore conclude that, in 
its operation, the principle of non-contradiction (the unity of the onto¬ 
logical and the logical, which shines through the logos at one with nous ) 
signals or is itself a manifestation of the good, of the good at work, in 
action. For the principle of non-contradiction, far from merely express¬ 
ing how logos unravels, far from merely being regulative of human think¬ 
ing and utterance, expresses the unraveling of all that is (acts, moves), the 
non-indifference of the direction according to which anything becomes, 
the orientation - the sense - of what is. 

This concomitance of the first axiom (the principle of being) and the 
good should not strike us as altogether surprising. After all, we already 
took notice of the convergence of first philosophy (the science of being, 
of first principles) and the inquiry regarding the “highest good in the 
whole of nature,” “that for the sake of which each thing must be done” 
(982135-7). In its pursuit of the good (first principle and final cause, 
the divine itself), first philosophy is the science of god - the science 
investigating god and belonging to god, investigating the divine and itself 
divine (g83a5-n). 

2.4. Principle as the Good 

Thus, the principle of non-contradiction, this principle at once of being 
and logos, ontological and logical, sustaining and articulating the phe¬ 
nomenal flow of what is, would itself coincide with the good - or, at 
least, constitute one of its guises. Such a principle would reveal itself 
in and through the belonging of logos in being. It would be divined in 
and through a certain speaking - not so much speaking focused on a 
certain theme, but rather speaking in a certain way, in a way that is neces¬ 
sitated by what is and lets what is come forth and shine. This manner 
of speaking rooted in the ground (indeed, in the soil) of experience, at 
one with living, reveals itself in its paradigmatic excellence and, hence, as 
an operation of the good: a guarding of language within the compass of 
lived experience and, more broadly, the harmonization of rational and 
other-than-rational dimensions of the human psukhe. In this sense, we 
find no discontinuity among the various strands of the discussion in the 
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Metaphysics. On the contrary, we come to glimpse the profound unity 
of the logical, ontological, and properly theological dimensions of this 
inquiry, all disclosed through the ethical analysis. 

In Book Gamma, at length and vigorously, Aristotle insists on the refu¬ 
tation of his antagonists based on the examination of their comportment. 
The following remarks sound quite familiar at this stage: “But if one says 
that all speak alike falsely and truly, then such a person can neither utter 
nor say anything; for one says that this is so and not so at the same time. 
If one has no belief of anything, but is equally thinking and not thinking, 
how would one differ from a plant?” (ioo8b7-i2). Denying the principle 
of non-contradiction means destroying the very possibility and operation 
of logos, thus annihilating what distinguishes the human being from other 
living beings. Aristotle continues by reinforcing the connection between 
judgment regarding ethical questions (the good course of action or, at 
least, the better and worse) and judgment tout court (whether this here is 
or is not, e.g., a human being). Referring to those who deny the principle, 
he states: 

It is most evident that no one of those who speak this logos, or anyone else, is 
disposed [SiaKErrai] in this way. For why does one walk to Megara and not stay 
where one is with the thought that one is walking to Megara? And why does one 
not walk straight into a well or over a precipice, if such happens to be in the way, 
but appear to guard oneself against it, with the thought that it is not equally good 
and not good to fall in? Clearly, then, one believes one course of action to be 
better and the opposite not better. And if this is so, then one must also believe 
one thing to be a human being and another not a human being, one thing to be 
sweet and another not to be sweet. For when one thinks that it is better to drink 
water and see a human being and then makes inquiries about them, one does not 
equally seek and believe everything; yet one should, if the same thing were alike 
a human being and not a human being. But, as we said, there is no one who does 
not appear to guard him- or herself against some things and not against others. 
Thus, as it seems, all people have beliefs in an unqualified way, if not about all 
things, at least about what is better and what is worse. And if it is not knowledge 
but opinion that they have, they should be all the more concerned about the 
truth, just as those who are sick are more concerned to be healthy than those 
who are healthy; for compared with someone with knowledge, someone with 
opinion, too, is not healthily disposed toward the truth [ouy uyiEivcos 5 i&keito(i 
T rpos Tijv aAf) 0 Eiav]. (1008b 12-31) 

Against those who hold that anything and its contrary may be the case and 
that any position and its contrary may be defended with equal legitimacy, 
Aristotle then states that not even the lack of certainty would grant such 
a conclusion. The knowledge we gather may well be qualified, but it does 
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not follow from this that all theses are alike plausible and truthful. The 
claim is quite extreme: even if there were no absolute standard of truth 
by which to evaluate the relative worth of various statements, even if our 
knowledge were ultimately qualified, still, the fact remains that things 
can be thoughtfully encountered in such a way as to become manifest 
with a degree of clarity, of determinacy. Such a determinacy, however 
qualified, is not nothing, so much so that we exhibit an immediate ability 
to discern degrees of accuracy, that is, of the adherence of logos to what 
is. Thus, the “unmixed” (unqualified and absolute) logos of those who 
proclaim the impossibility of determining what is somehow turns out to be 
untenable: 

Again, however much things may be so and not so, at least the more and the less 
are still present in the nature of beings [iv Trj cpucrEi tcov ovtcov] ; for we should 
not say that both two and three are alike even, nor that both one who regards 
four to be five and one who regards one thousand to be five are alike mistaken. 
And if they are not alike mistaken, it is clear that the former is less mistaken and 
so considers more truly [paAAov aAr| 0 £U£i]. Accordingly, if that which has more 
of something is nearer to it, there should be a truth to which the more true is 
nearer. And even if there is not, still there is at least something which is more 
certain and more true, and this would free us from the unconditional doctrine 
[tou Aoyou. .. toO aKpaTou] which prevents a thing from being made definite by 
thought [ti tt) Siavoia opicrai]. (ioo8b3i-iooga5) 

Besides the emphatically ethical tenor of this overall discussion, we should 
notice what we could almost call an anti-Cartesian strand in Aristotle’s line 
of argumentation. As though in order to counter hyperbolical doubt, 
Aristotle aims at showing that thinking and its logical structures are not 
separable from experience and, more broadly, from the involvement in 
action. Rather, ethical involvement always already makes a difference, 
always already determines the perspective according to which we are, 
think, know, and speak. Formulating the thought of walking to Megara 
presupposes the experience of having walked to some place or other and 
the ability to discern Megara as a place one can possibly walk to. Fur¬ 
thermore, such a formulation manifests a thrust toward its own practical 
fulfillment, toward action. Also, we are not indifferent to possible obsta¬ 
cles or dangers on our way - so much so that we avoid them, change 
our course if needed, thus practically demonstrating our recognition of 
better or worse options, our ability both to distinguish and to evaluate 
determinate alternatives. These facts, evident (if unthematized) in the 
way we live, act, and are, carry the utmost consequence with respect to 
what and how we think. In fact, they draw beforehand the horizon and 
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confines within which our thinking develops. They crucially reveal its 
unspoken structures. Ignoring them makes sterile contention possible - 
as is the case, for instance, of those who believe they can meaningfully 
reject the principle of non-contradiction. 

With the last remarks, about being more or less intimate with the truth, 
more or less close to it, Aristotle seems to be decisively pointing beyond 
the facile polarity of relativism and objective truth, of absolute indetermi¬ 
nacy and absolute determination. He is pointing toward a determination 
that is neither absolute nor doubtful, for absoluteness, the quest for cer¬ 
tainty, and hence the irrepressible specter of skepticism, are scientific 
projections and issue from the logic of demonstration. 

It might be fruitful to connect this other-than-scientific determination 
with the reflection on infinite regress in Alpha Elatton. Here, once again, 
the good is associated with the ultimate principle and, hence, with the 
possibility of determinacy - not the determinacy yielded by a demon¬ 
strative process of determination, but rather the determinacy prior to all 
demonstration, the determinacy making all demonstration possible. The 
good would be connected with that determinacy without process of deter¬ 
mination, that determinacy somehow giving itself without mediation. It 
is, therefore, both remarkable and far from accidental that the good and 
intellect, nous, should be implicated in the same considerations. Aristotle 
observes: 

Moreover, the final cause is an end, and as such it is not for the sake of something 
else but others are for its sake. Thus, if there is to be such one which is last, the 
process will not be infinite; but if there is no such, there will be no final cause. 
But those who introduce an infinite series are unaware [AavSavoucnv] of the fact 
that they are eliminating the nature of the good [aya0ou tpuorv] (although no 
one would try to do anything if he or she did not intend to come to a limit). Nor 
would there be intellect in the world [vous iv toTs oucnv]; for, at any rate, one who 
has an intellect always acts for the sake of something, and this is a limit, for the 
end is a limit [to yap teAos Trepas ecttIv]. (ggqbg-ib) 

Final cause is limit: beginning and end, that which delimits the series of 
demonstrations. Without final cause or first principle, the demonstrative 
chain would go on infinitely, ever referring back to further proofs. That 
there is indeed final cause or first principle is evident from the bare 
fact that human beings undertake all manners of enterprise, that is, are 
always projected toward a limit or end. Such a limit, that for the sake of 
which anything is undertaken, is itself first principle and final cause. The 
discussion of it is essentially intertwined with that of the good and of nous, 
since denying it would amount to “eliminating” both. 
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Aristotle adds that knowing, too, would thereby be eliminated. Thus, 
it becomes evident that the delimitation provided by the first and last has 
everything to do with the intuition or intellection of matter, that is, with 
the capacity to put an end to the demand for demonstration by coming 
to rest in the necessity of what is, as it gives itself in experience: 

But the what-it-was-to-be [to t( f)v eTvcci] , too, cannot always be referred back to 
another definition [Aoyco] longer than the preceding one. First, if this were pos¬ 
sible, each definition in the resulting series would be a definition to a higher 
degree than the one which precedes it; but if there is no [final definition] which 
is first, neither will any of the others be such as stated. Second, those who speak in 
this manner eliminate knowing; for it is not possible for us to understand [eiSsvai] 
unless we come to know the indivisibles. Nor is it possible to know [yiyvoocjKEiv] 
anything; for how can we think [voeTv] of an infinite number of parts in this 
sense? For the situation here is not similar to that with the line which, being 
divisible without a stop [ouy krTcrrai], cannot be thought [vofjcrai] unless we stop 
[aTf)cravTa] (for here, one who is to traverse the infinite line will not count the 
sections). But the matter [ 0 Ar|v] in a moving object must also be thought [voeTv] . 
Moreover, no object can be infinite; and if it is, at least the being of the infinite 
[dTTEipcp eTvcu] is not infinite. Again, if the kinds of causes were infinitely many, 
knowing [ytyvcouKEiv] would still be impossible; for we think we have understand¬ 
ing [eISevcxi] when we know [yvoopiacopEv] the causes, but the infinite by addition 
cannot be gone through in a finite time. (994.1316-31) 

Thus, either, by admitting infinite regress, we renounce the possibility of 
knowing or we preserve such a possibility, but recognize that it is not a 
matter of scientific or apodictic knowledge. Rather, the knowing at stake 
would have to be understood in intellectual or intuitive terms. In order 
to admit first principle and final cause, that is, in order to preserve the 
possibility of determination, meaningful inquiry, and, subsequently, sci¬ 
entific knowledge, we must learn to recognize that which is irreducible 
to our syllogistical constructions. We must learn to recognize and rely on 
that underived knowing implicit in what is, in us, in our experiences and 
practices. What is at stake here is learning to acknowledge and trust that 
which can only be trusted, for it can be neither controlled nor proved - 
learning to trust it as ground and rest on it. Of course, in this movement 
“ground” comes to signify something quite other than the unassailable 
ground of Cartesian conception, which coincides with absolute certainty. 
The ground that can only be trusted is no conceptual ground. It is the 
ground we live on, and that must suffice. It is the emergence and recep¬ 
tion of what is, in its unity, integrity, and determinacy, prior to and beyond 
the perception of its infinite divisibility. That, Aristotle insists, must not be 
doubted. Doubting it, that is, requiring proofs of it, would be like asking 
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for a demonstration of the indemonstrable, and this is the mark of the 
uneducated. 

The hypothesis of an infinite series, Aristotle surmises, would entail 
the simultaneous elimination of the good, of the intellect, and of know¬ 
ing. However, the regress is brought to an end and the first/final cause 
discerned when we acknowledge an evidence, a knowledge other than 
discursive and demonstrative. The discussion of infinite regress in Alpha 
Elatton and the discussion of other-than-scientihc determination and 
knowledge in Gamma intersect in a revealing manner. In both cases, at 
stake is the possibility, indeed, the affirmation of an orientation to and 
by the good. It is such a directionality, or teleology, that allows for mean¬ 
ing, for knowing, and for determinacy. Without such an orientation, we 
would be exposed to the threat of nonsense and aimless, chaotic, undi¬ 
rected motion - which means motion endless and indifferent. However, 
this turns out to be a merely alleged threat: Aristotle insists that our lives, 
our experiences, in deed show that the possibility of nonsensicality is 
an abstract concern and that, in one way or another, we are always sus¬ 
tained, directed - however multilayered the experience of direction and 
polysemic the language of directedness may be. 

2.5. Teleology and Life 

It is in recognizing as sufficient the evidence provided by experience that 
Aristotle proceeds to assume a first and last principle that would bring the 
demonstrative series to a halt. The ultimate principle, thus, transpires 
from the acknowledgment of the dignity ofwhat life shows. 3 The acknowl¬ 
edgment of life should be enough to compel the opponents to accept the 
principle and “to believe that of beings there is a certain other substance 
to which neither motion nor destruction nor generation belong at all” 
(iooga36-8). Rather paradoxically, then, from the practice of trust vis-a- 
vis becoming stems the indication of a principle somewhat irreducible, 
if not to becoming as a whole, to anything that becomes. It would seem 
that life itself necessitates the contemplation of a transcendent, excessive 
principle. Such a transcendent principle may be understood in terms of 
life, each time singular and concrete, pointing beyond itself, in order to 
embrace itself in its wholeness. At stake would be life’s own movement of 
self-transcendence and self-comprehension. 

3 In this connection, see Giovanni Reale’s meditations on “the loss of the sense [meaning] 
of end” in Saggezza antica: terapia peril mail dell’uomo d’oggi (Milan: Cortina, 1995), 171—97. 
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In this perspective, teleology of the good (ultimate orientation to 
the good) would signify developmental directionality, that which guides 
being in its becoming, becoming in its being. In other words, teleology 
would come to indicate the course, determinacy, and non-indifference 
of life. 

Those who deny such a logical/ontological principle do so either 
because they disdain experiential evidence or because they make their 
limited experience absolute and fail to situate it within that which sur¬ 
rounds, the whole. Aristotle dismissively diagnoses their predicament: 

those who have such beliefs deserve criticism also in view of the fact that from their 
observation of sensible things, small in number, they have expressed themselves 
similarly about the entire heaven. For it is only in the place of sensible beings 
around us that destructions and generations constantly occur, but this place is, in 
a manner of speaking, not even a part of the whole; so that it would be more just 
to reject the sensible beings in virtue of the rest than to condemn the latter in 
virtue of the former. Moreover, it is clear that our reply to them, too, will be the 
same as that made earlier to the others; for we shall have to show and convince 
them that there is a certain unmoved nature [didvriTos T15 (pucns] . ( 1010325-35) 

What is fascinating in the overall thrust of this discussion is the tension 
between the precedence accorded to the eternal beings (the heaven in 
its wholeness and, in the final analysis, the immutable principles) and 
the emphasis on human situatedness. Two lines of argumentation inter¬ 
sect in Aristotle’s analysis here. On the one hand, Aristotle wishes to 
show that all manners of inquiry, including investigations into ultimate 
principles such as the one here at stake, are situated within a human envi¬ 
ronment and depend on practical configurations, ways of constructing 
the human, and hence ethical considerations. On the other hand, and 
precisely on the ground of his heightened attention to human experi¬ 
ence, Aristotle underlines the priority of the eternal beings over against 
the beings most proximate to us and affirms the necessity of an ulti¬ 
mate principle as the beginning and end, the origin and direction, of 
all becoming. The ambitiousness of this discourse lies in the attempt at 
amalgamating these apparently heterogeneous, if not altogether diver¬ 
gent, lines of inquiry. The intimation is that, precisely in its orientation, 
sense, and non-indifference, life (and most notably human life) demands 
to be situated in an environment exceeding the human. It implies a con¬ 
text neither merely human-made nor merely based on the arbitrariness 
of human self-assertion. Of their own accord, the meaning and direc¬ 
tion found in life necessitate and reveal a plot in which the human is 
implicated, while being neither the author nor the source of it. The task, 
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then, involves acknowledging the broader fabric of sense into which the 
human is woven, which provides the limits and direction orienting human 
life. 

The so-called principle of non-contradiction speaks at once of the way 
beings (including us) are and of the way we perceive what is. Beings can¬ 
not be and not be such-and-such at the same and in the same respect. Nor 
can we believe that they are and are not such-and-such at the same time 
and in the same respect. To the extent that we adhere to what is, what 
is dictates our perception, and hence our thinking and speaking. Thus, 
this is a principle gathering all that is, precisely in its differentiation and 
determinacy - a principle of interconnectedness. Interestingly enough, 
then, the reference to a principle (indicated as the sky, the all) immov¬ 
able, ungenerated, and indestructible points to the interweaving of all 
that is, to the fabric of becoming. The formulation of such a principle 
constitutes the acknowledgement of belonging in the broader organi¬ 
zation and articulation of being. It is within such a global articulation 
that meaning is granted. In this sense, here we have suggested that, in 
speaking of the principle of non-contradiction, Aristotle is speaking of 
the principle of and as the good - the indemonstrable condition and 
guidance of being, thinking, and speaking. 

The inadmissibility of contradiction (at the same time, in the same 
respect) both in elocution and in being; the noetic ground halting infinite 
regress and making it finite; and the teleology of the good, that is, the 
orientation to a final cause that is at once first, may all be seen as aspects of 
the same principle. Such a manifold principle both grants and explicates 
the way being takes place, that is, occurs as beings. By the same token, the 
structures of sense, signification, and thinking are illuminated. 

2.6. Anti-Cartesianism 

We already underscored the punctual, if anachronistic, anti-Cartesian 
strand in Book Gamma. This is evident in the whole discussion, but 
mostnotable in the passage considered below (ioiobi-ioiib7). In this 
long segment we notice, among other things, considerations that could 
be brought to bear on the question of time left somewhat suspended 
in Physics Delta (“whether time would be or not if no soul would be” 
[223a23]) and, in general, on the question of sensible beings as sub¬ 
sisting aside from sensing, that is, aside from the perception of them 
carried out in and by the soul. Also articulated here is a rejection of 
the view according to which, based on the undeniable fluctuation and 
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inconstancy of appearance ( phantasia ), the possibility of an insight into 
the truth and of more or less accurate statements should be altogether 
relinquished. Once more, at stake is the trustworthiness, however quali¬ 
fied, of phenomena. The passage deserves to be considered at length: 

Concerning the truth regarding the fact that not every phenomenon is true, 
first, it is a fact that no sensation of its proper sensible is false; but appearance 
[<pavTacria] is not the same as sensation. Then we are fairly surprised if these 
thinkers raise the question whether the size of the magnitudes and the kinds of 
colors are such as they appear [tpalvsTca] to those at a distance or to those who are 
near, whether things are such as they appear to the sick or the healthy, whether 
those things are heavy which so appear to the weak or to the strong, and whether 
those things are true which appear to those who are asleep or to those who are 
awake. For it is evident that they themselves do not think so; at least no one in 
Libya, believing at night that he or she is in Athens, starts walking to the Odeum. 
Again, with regard to the future, as Plato too says, the opinion of a doctor and 
that of an ignorant person are indeed not equally reliable, that is, as to whether 
the sick will become healthy or not. Again, with regard to the powers of sensation 
themselves, the power of the non-proper object is not so reliable as the power 
of the proper object, or, that of the object nearby is not so reliable as that of its 
own object; but in the case of colors it is sight that judges and not taste, and in 
the case of flavors it is taste and not sight. And no power of sensation ever says 
about its proper object that it is so and not so at the same time. But not even at 
another time does it doubt about that affection [na0os], but it may doubt about 
the thing to which the affection belongs. For example, the same wine, either due 
to its own change or due to a change of one’s body, might seem sweet at one time 
but not at another; but at least sweetness, such as it is when it is, never changes, 
and one always thinks truly [aAr|0EUEi] of it as such, and that which will be sweet 
will of necessity be of this kind, (ioiobi-26) 

While “no sensation of its proper sensible” may be mistaken, appearances 
may be evaluated, interpreted differendy, and such evaluations admit of 
varying degrees of falsity. Yet not all sources of a given evaluation indif¬ 
ferently carry the same authoritativeness. Opinions are in fact discerned 
as more or less likely, according to the conditions in which they were 
formed and the reliability or expertise of their source. At any rate, aside 
from the undeniable fluctuation of the sensible, the features sensed by 
each power of sensation are unvarying. The “proper sensibles,” such as 
tastes (e.g., sweetness) for the sense of taste or the visible (e.g., colors) for 
the sense of vision, may be erroneously attributed to this or that being, 
but, as such, abide in their definition and definiteness. “Yfet,” Aristotle 
laments in turning to his opponents, “all these doctrines [Aoyoi] do away 
with this; and just as they deny the being of a substance of anything, so 
they deny that anything is of necessity; for the necessary cannot be now 
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this and now that, and so if something is of necessity, it will not be so and 
not so” (10101326-30). 

Pursuing this line of thinking further, Aristotle insists on the non¬ 
derivative character of sensible beings, on their being somehow auto¬ 
nomous from, or even prior to, their being sensed and the organs sensing 
them. The primordiality of the sensible is thus made prominent, in a 
formulation whose laboriousness is in and of itself noteworthy: 

In general, if indeed only the sensible is, nothing would be if those with a soul 
were not, for then there would be no sensation. On the one hand, it is equally 
true that the sensible beings [cdcr0r|Td] and the sensations thereof [cdCT0f]paTa] 
would not be (for the latter are affections [rrdOos] of that which senses), but for 
another, it is impossible that the underlying subjects which cause sensation [ttoieT 
Tqv aio0r|CFiv] should not be, even if there is no sensation of them. For a sensation 
is surely not a sensation of itself, but there is also something else besides the 
sensation which must be prior to the sensation; for that which moves is by nature 
prior to that which is moved. And even if the two are spoken of in relation to 
each other, this is no less true. (ioiob30-iona2) 

Aristotle, then, turns once more to consider the continuing (incontinent, 
we may say) demand for demonstration, for logos alone. The inappropri¬ 
ate quest for omni-demonstrability is here considered in connection with 
the attempt to establish ultimate authorities or judges. Regarding his 
opponents, Aristode notes: 

There are some, among both those who are convinced of these doctrines [ Aoyous] 
and those who only utter them, who raise the problem by asking who is to be the 
judge of the healthy person, and, in general, who is to judge correctly any thing. 
But raising such problems is like raising the problem whether we are now sleeping 
or awake. All such problems amount to the same thing, for they demand a logos 
for everything; they ask for a principle but they demand a demonstration of it, 
although from their actions it is obvious that they are not convinced. But as we 
just said, their trouble [trd6os] is this: they seek a logos for that which has no logos; 
for the origin [apyf)] of a demonstration is not a demonstration. Now the former 
may be easily convinced of this fact (for it is not difficult to grasp). But those who 
seek cogency in the logos alone [sv tco Aoyco Tijv fhav povov £r|TouvTEs] are seeking 
the impossible; for they claim the right of stating the contraries, and so they state 
them right away. (101133-17) 

Those who deny the so-called principle of non-contradiction demand 
demonstrations of everything and, failing to satisfy the criterion of abso¬ 
lute certainty, fall into unmitigated skepticism. They quickly relinquish 
all possibility of asserting anything truthfully and hold that everything is 
relative, every view of it equally viable and legitimate. Aristotle sustains 
the controversy against them without transcending phenomenality - in 
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fact, by resorting to an even closer, and hence more nuanced, approach 
to the sensible. It is certainly not the case that all appearances (the sensi¬ 
ble and the perception thereof) are indifferently true (and, by the same 
token, false). The claim that all appearances are “alike false and true” 
must be qualified: an appearance may be true or false to someone, at a 
particular time, in a particular circumstance, from a particular vantage 
point, and according to a particular sense organ. 

This qualihcation carries three crucial consequences. In the first place, 
it allows one to discern between relatively more or less reliable percep¬ 
tions, according to their circumstances. Second, however, the fact that 
an appearance has been perceived unmistakably signals that something 
has come to pass - something and not nothing. Regardless of the degree 
of accuracy or distortion in perceiving, beings are neither constituted 
nor brought forth through the perception of them. Third, a perception, 
regardless of its truthfulness, is determinate: it is such and such, not every¬ 
thing and nothing. Above all, it is not true and false. For a given person, 
or for a person’s given organ of perception, at a given time, in a given 
circumstance, the appearance is exactly what it is, and not anything else, 
let alone its contrary. In Aristotle’s words: 

Now if not all things are relative, but there are some things which are according 
to themselves, not every phenomenon would be true; for a phenomenon is a 
phenomenon to someone, so one who says that all phenomena are true makes 
all beings relative. For this reason we should guard ourselves against those who 
seek cogency in arguments [ti)v fMctv ev tq Aoyco tyiToucnv] and who at the same 
time claim to be defending their argument [Aoyov], by requiring them to say, 
not that a phenomenon just is, but that a phenomenon is for the one to whom it 
appears [9cdvETai], and when it appears, and in the respect in which it appears, 
and in the manner in which it appears. And if they are giving a defense of their 
argument [Aoyov], but not in this manner, they will soon turn out to be making 
contrary statements. For it is possible for the same thing to appear to be honey 
to sight but not to the sense of taste, and for the same thing to appear unlike 
to the sight of each of two eyes, if these are unlike. So against at least those 
who say that that which appears is true, for the reasons stated formerly, and that 
because of this everything is alike false and true (for things do not appear the 
same to all, nor always the same to the same person, but often contrary at the 
same time [koto tov auTov ypovov]; for the sense of touch says that there are two 
objects when the fingers are crossed, but sight says that there is one), we reply 
“yes, but not to the same power of sensation and according to the same aspect 
of it and in the same manner and at the same time [ev tco oarra ypovcp]”; so 
that it is with these qualifications that the phenomenon is true. But perhaps it 
is because of this that those who speak not because of the difficulty but for the 
sake of logos are compelled to say, not that what appears is true, but that it is true 
to whomever it so appears. And as we said before, they are also compelled to 
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make everything relative and resting on opinion and sensation, so that nothing 
has occurred and nothing will be unless someone has first formed an opinion 
about it. But if something did occur or will be, it is clear that not everything will 
be relative to opinion. (ionai7-b7) 


Appearances are neither unqualifiedly true nor unqualifiedly false. They 
are what they are, for the one to whom they appear, and at the time and 
in the manner in which they do appear. In this highly qualified sense, 
they are true. However, not only is it possible, at times even immediately, 
to assess the relative worth of various opinions, but, moreover, what takes 
place in the domain of appearing enjoys a certain emancipation from the 
opinions formed about it. What happens is not merely projected or con¬ 
stituted through being perceived. Opinions are not of nothing; if they are 
formed, something must have given itself in some guise. Something must 
have happened; something and not, simultaneously, anything and its con¬ 
trary - something definite and definable, albeit in a qualified way. These 
considerations reveal the questionable character of the unconditional 
claim that, because what appears gives rise to interpretive uncertainty, all 
is relative to opinion, any opinion. 

Aristotle emphasizes with great insistence that coming to know implies 
living in a certain way, behaving in line with what one comprehends, and 
in turn, comprehending in line with the basic features of comportment 
and what these features reveal, if carefully attended to. The strands of 
the inquiries regarding being, axioms, and ethical matters are indissol¬ 
ubly intertwined. The so-called principle of non-contradiction and the 
good come to be superimposed as different aspects of the granting of 
meaning or finality. If one were to speak in a way consistent with one’s 
comportment or experience, one would be forced to admit that, much 
as appearances may present interpretive difficulties and insidious possi¬ 
bilities of error, still, living in the midst of appearances does not thereby 
mean living in an altogether nonsensical world, being paralyzed by mean¬ 
inglessness, by the inability of choosing, deciding, and discerning. On the 
contrary, even before manifesting itself in and through human thinking 
and utterance, meaning gives itself precisely in the order and coherence 
with which beings take place, in the organization of what is. Our com¬ 
portment shows that, despite all manners of disorder and randomness, 
we rely on the rhythms of becoming, presuppose its regularities, recur¬ 
rences, and continuing developments. 

We have pointed out that, after an inceptive discussion of the first apo- 
ria, Book Gamma, almost in its entirety (ioo5aig-ioi2b3t), constitutes 
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a sustained confrontation with the second aporia. To conclude, then, 
we may also notice the relation between aporia and teleology, the way 
in which the elaboration of aporia clarifies and defines teleology. For, 
indeed, in the course of Book Gamma it becomes increasingly evident 
that the so-called principle of principles, the axiomatic statement of the 
impossibility of contradiction, comes to coincide with the very orientation 
to and teleology of the good. 

g. REITERATIONS 

As Aristotle’s returns to this topic demonstrate, the issues considered 
thus far are of utmost concern and utterly central in his inquiry. It may 
be worth considering a few of these repetitions. In Metaphysics Kappa, 
Aristotle exposes the first axiom again as a principle at once ontological 
and logical, illuminating it in terms of ethos, and above all in terms of 
always already operative communal structures. It is on the ground of the 
community always already in place, on the ground of the communica¬ 
tion, exchange, and intelligibility always already experienced within the 
community, that such a principle is non-demonstratively demonstrated to 
shine forth in its compelling truth and absolute priority. Aristotle opens 
with a series of by now familiar statements: 

There is a principle in things about which we cannot be mistaken but must always 
be disposed [ttoieTv] in the contrary way, that is, to think truly [aAq0EUEiv] ; and 
the principle is this, that the same thing cannot at one and the same time be 
and not be, or admit of any other opposites in the same manner. And although 
there is no demonsU'ation of such principles in an unqualified sense, there is a 
demonstration against anyone who denies them. For it is not possible to make a 
syllogism of the principle from a more convincing principle, yet if indeed one is 
to demonstrate it without qualification, one should have at least such a syllogism. 
But to show the asserter of opposites why they speak falsely, one must obtain 
from them such a statement which is the same as “it is not possible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at one and the same time” but which does not seem 
to be the same; for only thus can a demonstration be given against the one who 
says that opposite assertions may be truly made of the same thing. (io6ib34- 
io62an) 

As in the previous treatise, Aristotle proceeds to link contradiction at the 
same time and in the same respect with nonsensicality, indifference, or 
the inhibition of signification: 

Now those who are to share the Zogos with each other [aAAqAois Aoyou KoivMvqaEiv] 
must also understand each other; for if this does not happen, how can they share 
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the logos with each other? Accordingly, each name must be known and signify 
[yvcbpi|jov Kcd 5r|Ao0v] something, but only one thing, not many; and if it signifies 
[or||jicdvq] many things, it must be made evident to which one of them it applies. 
So, in saying “it is this” and also “it is not this,” that which one says it is one denies 
that it is, so what a given name signifies [ormcdvEi] one denies that it does so 
signify [crr||jiodvEiv]; and this is impossible. So, if indeed “it is so-and-so” signifies 
[crriiJiodvEi] something, it is impossible for its contradictory to be true [aAr|6£UEiv] 
of the same thing. (to62aia-2o) 

Again and analogously, Aristotle links logos and being in such a way that 
the possibility of logos is measured, even restricted, by what is. If it is to lay 
a claim to truth, logos should not exceed such bounds: “Again, if the name 
signifies [aripcdvEi] something and this is truly asserted [aAq0EU£Toa], it is 
necessary for that which is asserted to be; and if it is necessary that it 
be, it cannot at that time not be; hence, it is not possible for opposite 
assertions to be true [aAq0Eusiv] of that same thing” (io62a20-23). The 
rootedness of logos (of judgment and assertion) in the way of beings (in 
the way beings are) could hardly be more emphasized. 

It is perhaps in accord with this emphasis that, in the final analysis, 
Aristotle contemplates the possibility of considering Heraclitus as a gen¬ 
uine interlocutor, whose speaking may unfold in the exposure to what 
is. Unlike the contentious adversaries, who wish to defend their position 
merely in logos, disregarding their own experience and the necessitat¬ 
ing force of phenomena, Heraclitus may simply have been inaccurate in 
speaking, may have spoken without fully realizing the implications of his 
words: 

Now none of the above arguments is an unqualified demonstration of the prin¬ 
ciple in question, nevertheless they are demonstrations against those who posit 
contrary opinions. Perhaps Heraclitus himself, if he were questioned in this man¬ 
ner, would have been quickly compelled to agree [onoAoyETv] that contradictory 
assertions can never be true [dAr|0EUEcr0ai] of the same things; but as it is, he 
adopted this doctrine [6o§av] without an understanding of what he was saying. 
On the whole, if his statement is true, neither will it itself be true, namely, the 
statement “it is possible for the same thing to be and not to be at one and the 
same time.” (io62a3o-io6ab2) 

Besides the unsustainability of a logos that is at odds with being, Aristo¬ 
tle is also very meticulous in pointing out the internal inconsistencies of 
such a logos, the way in which it is at odds with itself, even self-destructive: 
“Further, if nothing can be affirmed truly, this statement itself, namely, 
‘nothing can be affirmed truly’ would also be false. But if there is a true 
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affirmation, this would refute what is said by those who oppose such 
statements and eliminate discursive exchange [to SiaAsyEaSca | com¬ 
pletely” (1062137-11). 

As the thrust of the discussion considered thus far makes abundantly 
clear, the thought of demonstration receives a quite unusual develop¬ 
ment. While demonstration as strictly logical procedure is out of the 
question here, it is still explored it in its qualified, extra-logical, indeed, 
practical-performative, sense. Practical matters are shown in their co¬ 
gency, in their power to compel assent and form basic conviction. Such a 
qualified demonstration points not to what is assessed and finally proved 
in logos, but rather to what is demonstrated by dialogue - by the very fact 
that dialogue (and, by extension, all manner of involvement in action) 
is possible and meaningfully takes place. At any given time and in any 
given circumstance, we say this, do this, and not that, not everything 
and its opposite. What we say or do may not shine forth in uncontrover- 
sial determinacy or immediate transparency. It may need clarification, 
elucidation, interpretation, that is, the work of judgment. However, it is 
neither nothing nor indifferently any thing. 

As the discussion in Book Kappa continues, Aristotle also underlines 
that the principle of non-contradiction has to do with a radical delimita¬ 
tion of anthropocentrism. His critical assessment of Protagoras’ position 
is almost Heraclitean in tenor, hinting as it does at a kind of “private” 
understanding, at the retreat into an idiosyncratic perspective making it 
impossible to perceive that which is common: 

The saying of Protagoras is almost like the doctrines we have mentioned; for he, 
too, said that a human being is the measure of all things, and this is saying none 
other than that what a thing seems to be to each human being is precisely what 
the thing is. If this happens to be the case, then it follows that the same thing both 
is and is not, so that it is both good and bad, and likewise with the other so-called 
opposite assertions; and this is because a thing often appears to be beautiful to 
some but the contrary to other people, and that which appears to each human 
being is the measure. This difficulty may be solved if we examine the source of 
this belief. (io62bia-io62b2i) 

To confront this difficulty, Aristotle proceeds to contrast sensation to 
opinion and appearance or imagination, along the lines already consid¬ 
ered in Book Gamma. In and of itself, as pertaining to its proper sen¬ 
sible, sensation can never be false. However, the same cannot be said 
of the opinions and appearances or imaginations (doxai and phantasiai) 
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that arise from sensory perception. They may indeed be mistaken and, 
subsequently, not every opinion or imagination carries the same author¬ 
itativeness and not everyone may be equally and indifferently reliable in 
the evaluation one provides: 

Moreover, it is foolish to attend alike to the opinions and imaginations 
[<pavTacnccis] of disputing parties, for clearly those on one side must be mistaken. 
This is evident from what happens with respect to sensations; for the same thing 
never appears sweet to some people and the contrary of this to others, unless in 
the one case the sense organ which judges the said flavor is injured or defective. 
In such a case, we should believe those on one side to be the measure but not 
those on the other. My statement applies alike to the good and the bad, the beau¬ 
tiful and the ugly, and all other such. For the claim of our opponents does not 
differ from that of those who make one thing appear two by pressing below the 
eye with their finger, and say that there are two things, because two things appear, 
and again that there is one, for one thing appears as one to those who do not 
press the finger. (io62t>33-io63aio) 

In this way, Aristotle asserts once again the self-evidence of what is the 
case and, at the same time, maintains that not all views and perceptions 
are equally authoritative. Just as there may be disagreements regarding 
a sensory perception, in which case the health and integrity of the sense 
organ will be decisive, so there may be disagreements regarding the per¬ 
ception of the good or the beautiful. In the latter case, decisive will be the 
health and integrity of that “organ” that is the soul itself, in its configura¬ 
tion and enactment. As Aristotle notes in the Nicomachean Ethics, there are 
many disagreements among human beings concerning what happiness 
might be, for instance, and this seems to be due to “their ways of living” 
(10951217). However, the wise tend to agree on such matters, and their 
perception, far from being mere opinion, can provide an access to what 
is “by nature” (ioggai2-i5). Nonetheless, it should still be underlined 
that the point is not so much selecting the most truthful perception as 
the unique paradigm, but rather realizing the varying degrees of truth in 
the various views, and even the fact that diverse views may illuminate dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the matter and be simultaneously truthful. Truth reveals 
itself chorally. Thus, considering numerous opinions about something, 
“it is reasonable that none of them should be altogether mistaken but 
should be right at least in one and even in most respects” (iog8b28-g). 
This is most notably the case with perceptions such as that of the good 
and bad. 

Despite the variations in perception and the inevitability of diver¬ 
gences, inadequacies, or diverse abilities, we experience sharing, having 
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in common. At a most basic level, what is the case imposes itself on us, 
compels us to assent, beyond discourse and demonstration: 

A solution of the difficulties mentioned is not easy for those who possess them 
from discussion [ex Aoyou], unless they posit something for which they no longer 
demand a reason [Aoyov], for this is how all discussions [nas Aoyos] and all 
demonstrations take place; for if they posit nothing, they eliminate dialogue 
[SiaAsyEtrOat] and any discourse whatever [oAcos Aoyov]. Hence, there is no argu¬ 
ment [Aoyos] against such people. But it is easy to answer those who are perplexed 
by the difficulties as handed down and to put an end to the causes of their per¬ 
plexity. This is evident from what has been said. (106367-15) 

Here Aristotle’s formulation is remarkable in its incisiveness. Positing 
a beginning without and beyond logos (a beginning “for which they no 
longer demand logos”) constitutes the condition for the possibility of logos. 
Indeed, “if they posit nothing, they eliminate... any logos whatever.” The 
secondariness of logos could not be more peremptorily diagnosed. 

Echoing Book Gamma, the discussion in Book Kappa proposes once 
more the turn from the sensible beings surrounding us in our worldly cir¬ 
cumstances to the celestial bodies in the sky, delimiting the environment 
within which humankind is situated and constituting that which is most 
common to all. Still sensible but eternal and immutable, the heavenly 
bodies are contemplated as the first principle (s) in their radiant phe- 
nomenality (as we saw, they are ta phanerotata, the most shining). Shared 
by all in their enduring clarity, they constitute the visible evidence of the 
impossibility of contradiction. They are, as Aristode observes, the condi¬ 
tion of truth, of what is and what is said: 

In general it is absurd to form our judgment of the truth from the fact that the 
things about us appear to change and never to stay the same. For, in seeking the 
truth, we should start from things which are always the same and suffer no change. 
Such are the heavenly bodies [tcx koto tov koctijiov] , for these do not appear to 
be now of one kind and now of another but are always the same and share in no 
change. (1063310-16) 

It is from these beings that are sensible yet abide in and as themselves 
that Aristotle understands the motility and mutability of the sensible. 
Again, contemplating that which dwells immutable means sensing the 
impossibility of contradiction - sensing it in its in(de)finite primacy, in 
its non-logical and non-historical priority. Neither severed from nor anti¬ 
thetical to the experience of phenomena, such a contemplation shelters 
the experience of phenomena in its very possibility. The contemplation 
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of the abiding grants the temporal unraveling of difference, that is, deter- 
minacy in and as becoming: 

Again, if there is motion there is also something which is in motion, and every 
thing in motion is moved from something and into something. So, the thing 
in motion must be in that from which it will be moved and not be in itself, 
must then be moving into another thing, and must finally become in it; but 
then two contr adictories cannot be true of it in each of these at the same time. 
(1063317-21) 

From what has been said, it is clear that the contrast between the celes¬ 
tial bodies (and, therefore, the sky) and the sensible beings surrounding 
us should not be hastily interpreted. In particular, we should tirelessly 
underscore that, far from referring the sensible to some supersensible 
domain, the bifurcation between the heavenly bodies and other bodies 
articulates the domain of the sensible. To be sure, the shining bodies of 
the firmament constitute a peculiar phenomenon, for they offer unpar¬ 
alleled constancy, consistency, and continuity, at once in themselves and 
in our experience of them. Yet they constitutively and essentially belong 
in the sensible. Thus, this contrast internal to the sensible illuminates the 
self-differing character of the sensible and, more importantly, discloses 
the intuition of self-sameness (of the intelligible) as a resource of the 
sensible, enfolded within and intrinsic to it. In this respect, far from indi¬ 
cating logical fixity, self-sameness indicates abidingness, no more and no 
less than phenomenal endurance and integrity. 

We could venture further and surmise that the point here is not even 
emphasizing that the celestial bodies are a paradigm of truth in virtue of 
their immutability, in contrast to the other mutable sensible beings. The 
central concern, rather, may be to underline a certain endurance and 
stability at the heart of the sensible as such, even in its most fleeting man¬ 
ifestations. Despite the unrest of beings in their becoming, their sensible 
characteristics, that is, the qualitative features articulating the sensible 
as such, exhibit a certain permanence. The sweet is sweet regardless of 
shifting circumstances, regardless of specific beings changing from sweet 
to some other taste, and also regardless of possible alterations in the per- 
ceiver’s organ of perception, which may perceive something as sweet at 
one point and as otherwise tasting at another point. Even in the case of 
the sensible beings by which we are surrounded, the structures of sen¬ 
sibility remain constant despite the fluctuation of becoming. Tet it be 
underlined that this outcome does not rest on an eidetic sublimation of 
experience, but rather is dictated by experience and finds in experience 
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its compelling evidence. It is experience that compels us to trust what 
is perceptually given, to recognize it in its determinate lineaments, to 
accept its evidence, and to discern with relative safety an accurate assess¬ 
ment from a vitiated or inadequate one. 

Thus, at stake seems to be the abidingness of the structures of the sen¬ 
sible - an abidingness not affirmed despite and beyond the fluctuations 
of becoming, but rather bespeaking such fluctuations, structuring the 
becoming of beings in their determinacy and uniqueness. Harbored in 
such an affirmation are beings in their taking place (however fleeting), in 
their taking and leaving place. In virtue of such an abidingness granting 
definiteness, what is would come to be, unique each time and in each 
respect, each time and in each respect discernible. 

4. TELEOLOGY, INDEFINABLE AND INDUBITABLE 

If, as has been proposed, the discourse on the first axiom encrypts and 
anticipates the discourse on the good, then a few further remarks are in 
order. The teleology of the highest good is a desirous teleology where 
the end is the beloved. It is in the undergoing and pursuit of such a 
love that beings find in each case their fullest realization. To participate 
in such a teleology, thus, means to be ensouled, to be alive. As long as 
cosmic teleology embraces all, the entire cosmos is illuminated as alive. 
This is pervasively evident in Metaphysics Lambda, where the divine is 
systematically addressed in terms of fully enacted aliveness, life in light 
of eternity, unmitigated energeia. It is also evident in De Caelo, where we 
are told that “the sky is empsukhos ,” alive, animated, and “has a principle 
of motion” (285a2Q-3o). From the sky thus understood comes the life, 
the aliveness of all beings that are alive, as Aristotle suggests: 

The end [teAos] which circumscribes [Trspiexov] the time of the life of every 
being, and which cannot be exceeded according to nature, they named the aidn 
of each. According to the same logos also the end of the whole sky, the end 
which circumscribes all time and infinity, is aidn, taking the name from aei einai, 
immortal and divine. From it all other things derive their being and life, some 
more precisely, others more obscurely. (279323-30) 

The Platonic and pre-Platonic hypothesis of all-encompassing and all- 
pervasive aliveness may still be discerned in Aristotle, while already in 
Theophrastus we find a rather pronounced distinction between the ani¬ 
mate, understood as desiring, and the inanimate - and this means a 
distinction between finality and mechanism or mechanical necessity. 
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The assumption of teleology as all-embracing is for Aristotle a matter 
of faith, in the sense of pistis, trust; it is a pre-demonstrative assumption. 
We cannot provide an unqualified account of finality in its whatness, but 
must assert that finality is. As we read in the Metaphysics, “if we cannot 
say what they are, it is just as necessary that some eternal substances are” 
(i04ia2-3). That they are necessarily follows from our experience of the 
sense, meaning, and directionality of what is. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that first principles or origins can¬ 
not, for Aristotle, be demonstratively known. However, their elusiveness 
deserves a further, if brief, annotation. What is first is eternal, fully at work, 
and simple, that is, non-composite - most clearly, not a form-matter com¬ 
posite. This holds, a fortiori, for the good. Aristotle draws the contrast as 
follows: “Thus, we are seeking the cause (and this is the eidos) through 
which the matter is a thing; and this cause is the substance of the thing. 
Concerning that which is simple, however, it is evident that there is no 
inquiry and no teaching, but there is another manner of inquiring about 
such a thing” (1041117-1 1). That which is not composite, that is, ultimate 
and not derived, is discursively unknowable and, hence, strictly a matter of 
intuition, noein: “either one intuits it or one does not” (10511531-2). The 
intellectual or intuitive perception, however, does not yield an analytical 
definition of it: “As for the simple things and the whatness of them, not 
even in thought [ivSiavoia] is there truth or falsity of them” (10271127-8). 
That which is eternal, thus, constitutes an intrinsically non-analyzable, if 
not altogether inscrutable, beginning or teleological principle. This is all 
the more so because, despite its being most shared, what is first is utterly 
unique, and “no individual,” whether sensible or intelligible, “can be 
defined” (i04oa8). Indeed, “it is impossible to define individuals among 
eternal beings, especially if each of them is unique, such as the sun or 
the moon” (io4oa28-g). 

From these considerations emerges a twofold emphasis on trust: trust 
in what we perceive and, by the same token, in the oriented order implied 
by and implicated in all that we perceive - an order that remains folded 
into all that we perceive, cryptic in its evidence. Ultimately, at issue is trust 
in the continuity and constancy of the earth beneath us, our ground; 
trust in what surrounds and envelops us, remaining always the same and 
unmoved, unchanging though revolving for all eternity. This is a funda¬ 
mental reliance on the continuity and constancy of what sustains us, even 
though the many disorderly occurrences in the sublunar realm might 
make one think that certain domains do not submit to the rule of teleo¬ 
logical orientation - that in certain domains things take place blindly and 
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randomly. However, trusting that teleology is pervasively at work, albeit 
not fully knowing its what and how, involves considering randomness as 
only apparent, that is, ascribing the phenomenon of randomness to the 
unintelligibility or inaccessibility of teleological operativity - to its indef¬ 
initeness. 

Aristotle insists on the question of trust, pistis, also in De Caelo, and we 
shall limit ourselves to mentioning two paradigmatic passages from this 
text, the first in Alpha 3 and the second at the very beginning of Beta. The 
former underscores the hypothetical/mythical character of discourses on 
beginnings and the necessary alignment of logos to phenomena: “if what 
we laid down is to be trusted [si tis tois Ottokeipevois ttictteuei] , the first 
body of all is eternal, suffers neither growth nor diminution, but is age¬ 
less, unalterable, and impassive. It seems also that the logos bears witness 
[ papTupsiv] to the phenomena, and they to it. All human beings have a 
belief regarding the gods, and all attribute the highest place to the divine, 
both barbarians and Greeks” (27obi-8) . 4 What “all human beings” have 
sensed and said, that is, what they have seen in common, trusted, and var¬ 
iously shared, ends up providing the confirmation of the hypothesis put 
forth, regarding things first and divine. Such a confirmation is altogether 
practical in tenor: 

If, then, as is the case, there is something divine, what we have said about the first 
substance of bodies is well said. For, it also follows from sensation, sufficiently 
at least to speak for human pistis', for throughout all past time, according to the 
records handed down from generation to generation, no change appears either 
according to the whole of the outermost heaven or according to any one of its 
proper parts. (27obio-i6) 

Needless to say, the intertwinement of the languages of trust, sensation, 
and historical-dialectical transmission carries considerable implications. 

In this context, Aristotle resorts to the language of aisthesis and pistis 
precisely in order to maintain his presupposition, his positing, of the first 
body as in perfect and uniform motion. This gesture is repeated in Book 
Beta, which opens by referring the assumption of the ungenerated and 
imperishable first body back to the confirmatory function of belief and 
trust. Aristotle first proposes: “Trusting what was previously said, we may 
surmise that the heaven as a whole was not generated and cannot be 


4 In Generation of Animals, Aristotle goes beyond the suggestion of an alignment between 
logos and sensation, stating that “trust must be given to sensation more than to logoi, and to 
logoi too provided that what they show agrees with, homologein, phenomena” (76ob3i~3). 
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destroyed, as some allege, but is one and eternal [e!s Kori di'Sios], having 
no beginning or end of its whole being [tou ttcxvtos cdwvos |, having and 
circumscribing in itself infinite time” (2831326-30). He, then, turns again 
to the ancestors’ beliefs and doctrines: 


Therefore, we may well be convinced that those archaic discourses are true, 
especially those inherited from our forefathers, and according to which there 
is something immortal and divine among the beings that have motion, but whose 
motion is such that there is no limit to it, rather it is itself the limit of other 
motions. For being a limit [Trspas] belongs to that which circumscribes [tcov 
TTEpiE)(6vTcov] , and the circular motion [KUKAoipopla] at issue, being complete, 
circumscribes [irspiEXEi] those [motions] that are incomplete and have limit and 
pause. Itself without beginning or end, continuing without pause for infinite time, 
it causes the beginning of some [motions], and receives the pause of others. The 
ancients [apxaToi] assigned the sky and place above to the gods, holding it alone 
as imperishable; and our present discourse bears witness [papTupEi Aoyos] that it 
is indestructible and ungenerated. (28432-14) 


What is transparent here is the search for a pre-ontological confirmation 
of the thesis laid out in the treatise - which is, then, properly speaking, 
a hypothesis. First principles and ultimate movers, matters physical and 
divine, are established prior to and aside from the order of the thetic and 
the properly ontological. This reliance on circulating beliefs, not nec¬ 
essarily enjoying the authoritativeness of what is ancient, also transpires 
from an earlier passage: “In the ordinary philosophical works [e/kukAIois 
cpiAocrocp-fiiiaaL | regarding divinity it is often made evident by the dis¬ 
courses that the first and highest divinity must be entirely immutable, 
which bears testimony [papTupci] to what we have been saying” 
(279 a 3°-3)- 

Let us mention, in passing, that this mode of inquiry is reminiscent 
of a certain strand in the Platonic meditation. In Republic VI, during the 
elaboration of the so-called divided line, Plato has Socrates point out that 
trust, pistis, is the affection of the soul corresponding to sensible beings, 
the beings that surround us. In other words, the proper attitude toward 
the sensible is trust. All subsequent knowledge on the higher segments 
of the line (most notably on the level of dianoia) rests upon it. Here, 
again, at stake is trust as pertaining precisely to that which is sensibly 
perceived, that which must be assumed as the prerequisite and spring¬ 
board for further knowledge - even that knowledge that will allegedly 
have emancipated itself from the sensible ground. 
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The thrust of Aristotle’s discourse suggests that, whether or not this 
can be turned into a rational claim, we do rely on a certain order and con¬ 
stancy. Quite simply, the fact is that we do rest on this assumption. We live 
according to and thanks to this reliance. Aristotle, therefore, retains an 
ultimately unified view regarding the whole, its structures and origin. He 
contemplates no duality of principles, that is to say, no duality such as the 
good and its opposite. Rather, he contemplates a teleological principle 
consistently ordering all becoming, and even what appears to be random 
occurrence. The only proviso or qualification is that such a teleology may 
not be and in fact is not completely intelligible to us. And this has to do 
with the cryptic character of principles, which exceed human demon¬ 
strative procedure: they are phenomenally clear in their self-evidence, 
yet cannot be conclusively defined, stably brought into logos. However, 
it is only in a qualified way that Aristotle may be said to be a “monist.” 
For his “monism” does not have the status of a scientific discourse in 
the strict (syllogistic) sense, but rather is discursively developed out of 
the posture of trust in intuitive evidence. Such evidence is considered 
sufficient and as such brought to speak, suggesting that the assurance 
provided by intuition lies even deeper than the scientist’s most profound 
disquietudes and quest for certainty. (In a way, the scientist can only and 
properly doubt - for, as such, he or she seeks certainty as demonstrated 
knowledge, while knowing that she cannot control her presuppositions, 
i.e., employ the criterion of certainty outside the scientific domain.) 

Even deeper than the disquietudes of scientific incompleteness lie a 
reliance on and a sense of trust in what is not scientifically proven but 
nevertheless experienced beyond doubt. In this sense, Aristotle should 
again be distinguished from Theophrastus, not only in the way a monist 
is distinct from a dualist, but also in the way in which the privilege of 
wisdom as essentially intuitive is distinct from the privilege of reason, and 
therefore from the posture of a certain intellectualism. 

5. THE PHENOMENON OF TRUTH AND THE ACTION 
OF THINKING 

What has been clarified by reference to Book Gamma, and secondarily to 
Book Kappa, is actually quite exemplary of the broader framework of the 
treatises known as the Metaphysics. In fact, as pointed out earlier in this 
work, the inceptive discourses of the Metaphysics already announce the 
overall inquiring attitude examined thus far. 
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From the start, Aristotle makes explicit the two-fold character of the 
confirmation of a scientific statement. First, we notice the compulsion, 
the necessitating force, of truth and/or phenomena and/or things them¬ 
selves. Flere I am referring to three moments in Book Alpha, in which it is 
said that it is the truth, the phainomenon, or auto to pragma, that forces and 
directs the inquiry in a certain way. Considering the studies of his prede¬ 
cessors, Aristotle notes that, as philosophers “progressed in this manner, 
the facts themselves opened the path for them and contributed in forcing 
them to inquire” (g84ai8-ig). Again, later thinkers, “forced once more 
by the truth itself as we said, sought the next principle” (g84bg-i 1). Most 
notably, Parmenides, exceeding all others in excellence and “being more 
observant” (paAAov ( 3 Aettgov), “seems to be saying something” (g86b27- 
8). Aristotle elucidates further: “being forced to conform to phenomena, 
and believing that these are one according to logos but many according 
to sensation, he in turn posits two causes and two principles, the hot and 
the cold, as if speaking of fire and earth; and he classifies the hot as the 
principle with respect to being but the other [the cold] as the principle 
with respect to non-being” (g86b3i-g87a2). 

Thus, it can be said that the difference between “being defeated by an 
inquiry” (g84a30-i) and proceeding correctly lies in being “observant,” 
that is, in looking more attentively, attending to vision more diligently - 
remaining open to being reached, open to being affected by “other.” 
We need, therefore, to wonder what happens when the logos of inquiry 
obfuscates, hinders the self-manifestation of what is; when it proceeds 
according to its own logic, alone; when it becomes an obstacle such that 
the truth can no longer do its work of necessitation, can no longer per¬ 
form its function of prompting and leading the inquiry. 

Second, and just as crucially, the confirmation of a scientific inquiry 
or discourse comes from the consideration of previous experiences, that 
is to say, from the confrontation with the past. The following passage 
underlines the two-fold source of confirmation of scientific outcome, 
namely, phenomena themselves and other inquirers. Aristotle says: 

All these thinkers, then, being unable to touch upon another cause, seem to 
bear witness to the fact that we have described the number and kinds of causes 
rightly. Moreover, it is clear that, if we are to seek the causes, we must either seek 
all of them in the ways stated or seek them in some of the ways stated. Let us 
next go over the possible difficulties with regard to the way in which each of these 
thinkers has spoken and also state what the situation is concerning the principles. 
(g88bt6-2i) 
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As we have seen, considerations of this tenor can also be found in 
Metaphysics Alpha Elatton, in which we have the clearest acknowledg¬ 
ment of the communal nature of the pursuit of truth and community is 
understood both temporally and spatially, in both genealogical and syn¬ 
chronous terms. The source of confirmation, then, is as much a matter 
of history, discursive transmission, and shared practices as it is a matter of 
phenomenal necessitation. For, indeed, culture, that is to say, inherited 
discourses, shapes and complements our reception of and receptivity to 
what is. 

To conclude, let us underline once more, on the ground of the pre¬ 
ceding analyses, the priority of ethics in the context of the pursuit of 
truth, the pursuit that is first philosophy itself. It might seem that ethics, 
especially in its prescriptive vocation, should start once the good “in the 
whole of nature” (g82b7) has been established in virtue of wisdom. And 
yet, conversely, we have seen that wisdom itself is irreducible to knowing 
in the strict rational sense - that, rather, it rests on an intuitive apprehen¬ 
sion ethically and phenomenologically determined. To the extent that 
first principles, and hence the ultimate teleological guidance, remain 
shrouded from rational cognition, a purely rational ethical discourse, 
resting on the prior determination of the good as such, is unthinkable. 
The ethical inquiry is that inquiry working toward an end that, while as 
such trusted, remains only liminally known. Thus, not only is the ethical 
inquiry not dependent on an a priori determination of the good, but 
the inquiry pursuing such a determination, that is, first philosophy, is 
grounded, clarified, and brought to completion by the examination of 
ethical structures. Let us recall again Alpha Elatton 3, where Aristotle 
speaks of the formations of custom, education, and even individual incli¬ 
nation already at work long before the scientific pursuit proper begins, in 
fact, laying the ground for such a pursuit. As we pointed out, this issue 
will be taken up even later in Books Gamma and Kappa. However, it is 
important to notice that already at these early stages of the Metaphysics 
we have the statement that, albeit as yet unthematized, ethics frames and 
determines the discourse of wisdom. The relevant passage may simply be 
quoted here: 

The way we receive a lecture depends on our customs [I0t|] ; for we expect a lec¬ 
turer to use the language we are accustomed to, and any other language appears 
not agreeable but rather unknown and strange because we are not accustomed 
to it; for the customary is well known [<juvt|0es yvcopipov]. The power of custom 
is clearly seen in the laws, in which the mythical and childish beliefs prevail over 
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the knowledge [yiyvcbcrKsiv] about them, because of custom. Some people do not 
accept statements unless they are expressed mathematically; others, unless they 
are expressed by way of examples; and there are some who demand that a poet be 
quoted as a witness. Again, some demand accuracy in everything, while others are 
annoyed by it, either because they are unable to follow connections or because 
they regard it as petty. For accuracy is sometimes petty, and as in business transac¬ 
tions, so in speech it seems mean to some people. Therefore one should already 
be trained in how to accept statements, for it is absurd to be seeking science 
and at the same time the way of acquiring science; and neither of them can be 
acquired easily. The accuracy that exists in mathematical statements should not 
be demanded in everything but only in whatever has no matter. Accordingly, the 
manner of proceeding in such cases is not that of physics; for perhaps all nature 
has matter. Hence, we should first inquire what nature is; for in this way, too, it 
will become clear what the objects of physics are, and in addition, whether one 
science or more than one should contemplate causes and principles. (994832- 
995320 ) 


From the point of view of the primordiality of ethical considerations, the 
various treatises that will have been gathered under the title of Metaphysics 
exhibit an undeniable consistency. 

Thus, we are left with a rather unusual conclusion. On the one hand, 
this text, the Metaphysics, establishes from the beginning a dichotomous 
differentiation between theory and practical thought, between contem¬ 
plation and praxis. This points to a distinction between that which is for 
its own sake and that which is for the sake of action. Suffice it to recall the 
already quoted passage at Metaphysics Alpha 982)321, in which we are told 
that the science of wisdom is free, for it alone is for its own sake, and not 
for the sake of something else. And yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
but call into question this very distinction on the ground of the segments 
of text we have examined. And calling into question the distinction does 
not mean so much that theoretical and practical thought may be con¬ 
flated into one, but that their hierarchical organization ( theoria guiding 
praxis and practical thought) as well as the autonomy of theoria may be 
shown in a problematic light. Again, we are left wondering how to under¬ 
stand theorem, this contemplative endeavor, in the context of the human 
condition. Such a condition intimates that the objectifying distance, the 
separation simultaneously constituting the object as such and the sub¬ 
ject in its emancipation, may never be attainable simply and without any 
further qualification. 

In the end, I would like to bring to our attention once more a pas¬ 
sage from the Politics, directly disempowering such an apparently obvious 
distinction: “But the practical human being is not necessarily one [whose 
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actions are] related to others, as some suppose; and practical thoughts, 
too, are not only those occurring for the sake of what follows from act¬ 
ing, but much more those which are complete in themselves | o-utoteAeTs | 
and are contemplations [Sscopias] and [acts of] thinking [Siavof)CT£is] for 
their own sake; for a good deed [euTrpa^ia] is an end in itself, and so it is 
a certain action [-rrpaljis tis] ” (13251317-21). 


4 


Concluding Section 

Ethikon Nikomakheion Theta to Kappa 


Books Theta and Iota of the Nicomachean Ethics are devoted to the issue 
of friendship, philia. With regard to length, the discussion on friendship 
exceeds by far any other thematic elaboration in the treatise. Following 
this analysis, Book Kappa, which contains a meditation on the good in 
light of political association, brings the Ethics to a close. 

Let us, from the outset, highlight the belonging of the phenomenon 
of friendship in the problematic of the good. Friendship occurs for the 
sake of and thanks to the good. In other words, the good is what elicits 
it, what calls for friendship. Friendship, love in the broadest sense, is for 
and of the good. Adhering to the Aristotelian articulation, what follows 
aims at illuminating this interpretive hypothesis. 

At the very beginning of Book Theta, Aristotle points out that “friend¬ 
ship is a virtue, or something with virtue, and besides, it is most necessary 
to life, for no one would choose to live without friends, though they would 
have all the other goods” (ti55a4-6). We should underline both the 
connection of friendship with excellence and the necessity of friendship. 
Aristotle further underscores this necessity in the lines shortly following 
the passage just quoted: 

Friends help the young in guarding them from error, and they help the old who, 
because of their weakness, need care [©EpcorEiav] and additional support for their 
actions, and they help those in their prime of life to do beautiful actions, as in 
the saying: “And the two are coming together,” for with friends human beings are 
more able [5uvaTo>TEpoi] to think [vorjaai] and to act [TrpaEjca] . (1155313-16) 

As the various forms of friendship make perspicuous, the closeness of 
friends supports one in every aspect of life, in all manner of practical 
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endeavor, including the practice of thinking. In other words, in virtue 
of friendship human beings are more able to be fully who they are, to 
become according to their potentiality. They have the opportunity of 
being more fully, of fulfilling their own task, which is a certain action 
illuminated by reason or, more broadly, by the exercise of thinking. Thus, 
friendship is intimately connected with the possibility of realizing the 
potential of human beings, precisely as human beings. In this sense, it is 
elating and empowering. Friendship provides the condition and context 
for the explication of human dunamis. 

1 . FRIENDSHIP AND JUSTICE: INCEPTIVE REMARKS 

The link between friendship and virtue is mentioned in passing. Accord¬ 
ingly, friendship is associated with justice, previously disclosed as excel¬ 
lence in the comprehensive sense. In a key passage, Aristotle states: 

In travels [tv Tats TTAavaas], too, one may observe how close [oikeTov] and dear 
[quAov] every human being is to another human being. Friendship seems to 
hold a polis together [ctuvexeiv], too, and lawgivers seem to pay more attention 
to friendship than to justice; for concord [oiaovoia] seems to be somewhat akin 
[ouoiov] to friendship, and this they aim at most of all and try their utmost to 
drive out faction, which is enmity. And when human beings are friends, they have 
no need of justice at all, but when they are just, they still need friendship; and that 
which is most just is thought to be done in a friendly way [quAiKov]. (1155321-9) 

In the course of ajourney, human beings tend to regard one another with 
sympathy. Not unlike sailors at sea, conscious of the perils of their worldly 
transit, they share the same vulnerability to the measureless and non¬ 
human. Friendship, then, would stem from such an elemental sentiment 
of solidarity and promote accord within the community. In this way, it 
encourages likemindedness, a community “of one mind,” as it were. 

Thus, in the very passage explicitly maintaining that friendship sur- 
passesjustice to the point of makingjustice obsolete, indeed unnecessary 
(friends “have no need of justice at all”), Aristode is also developing an 
understanding of friendship in terms of communal or political cohesion 
and, hence, ofjustice. Yet the tension between friendship as irreducible to 
justice and friendship as equivalent with justice may be only apparent: it 
may be due to a tension harbored within the language itself ofjustice no 
less than to the exuberant semantic proliferation pertaining to friend¬ 
ship. The manifoldness of the phenomenon of friendship, and espe¬ 
cially the difficult intersection of friendship as loving intimacy between 
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excellent individuals (teleiaphilia) and friendship as a genuinely political 
bond, will occupy us in the following pages. 

Insofar as both of them grant the harmonious cohesiveness of the 
polls, friendship and justice maybe seen as coextensive. Aristotle asserts, 
“In each kind of government friendship appears to the extent that what 
is just does” (n6iaio-n). Such a relation between friendship and jus¬ 
tice may imply either that (1) friendship is understood lato sensu, as a 
vaguely defined bond of solidarity, or that (2) being just will never have 
meant merely following the laws. Such a view of justice is in line with the 
previous analysis in Book Epsilon: as “complete virtue,” arete teleia, jus¬ 
tice indicates excellence with respect to another, that is, in relation, and 
cannot as such coincide with the mere observance of extrinsic prescrip¬ 
tions. Thus, in its irreducibility to legality, justice is illuminated by the 
loving solicitude characteristic of friends. It may be said that friendship 
completes justice, brings justice to its fullest manifestation: that which is 
most just, just even beyond just laws, carries the mark of friendship. In 
a certain sense, justice as teleia arete already bespeaks friendship: as we 
shall see, “complete excellence” with respect to another (i.e., excellence 
relationally manifested, the complete exercise of excellence by essentially 
relational beings), not unlike friendship, indicates the harmonious artic¬ 
ulation (order) of difference, whether in self-relation or in relation to 
another. 

On the other hand, and perfectly in line with the preceding remarks, 
Aristotle states that friendship far exceeds justice understood in its nar¬ 
row, legal sense. As the system of legality that grants stability and protects 
the polls from faction or divisiveness, justice is the necessary condition for 
the institution, subsistence, and continuation of the polls. But friendship 
(at least friendship for the sake of excellence, as distinct from conve¬ 
nience, expediency, pleasure, or material advantage) surpasses this logic 
of survival: it is what adorns life in such a way as to turn living into living 
well. Time and again it becomes apparent that, in this sense, friendship 
would make juridical measures and the whole legislative effort somewhat 
unnecessary, or would crucially change their function. In this way, the 
Aristotelian reflection reveals a twofold convergence: a convergence, on 
the one hand, of friendship as teleia philia and justice as teleia arete, and, 
on the other hand, ofjustice as legality and friendship as the basic accord 
and concord allowing for coexistence. 

If friendship in the complete sense would reign, then justice as that to 
which human beings asymptotically aspire would be fulfilled. Concomi¬ 
tantly, justice as the system of juridical institutions would be superseded, 
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revealed as superfluous. This intimates that politics as juridical institu¬ 
tion (let alone in its pre-juridical, pre-normative, auroral stratum), is 
not coeval with friendship, but rather precedes it. The suggestion is that 
political constitution in its juridical expression is necessary and called for 
precisely to the extent that friendship is not the common condition, that 
is, to the extent that the members of the community are not as a whole 
gathered together in virtue of a prevailing bond of friendship. As we shall 
see better, friendship in its achieved sense is a “rare” phenomenon. Its 
sporadic incidence, nevertheless, may function as a reminder and even a 
promise, however unreadable and fragmentary, of the justice that is not 
yet, that is to come: the justice for which human beings keep striving. 

That politics (and, hence, legality) may be understood not as con¬ 
temporary or equiprimordial with friendship, but rather as preceding 
friendship, entails that politics somehow is the condition of friendship. In 
a way, politics constitutes the environment, the context, whereby friend¬ 
ship becomes possible - friendship, that is, no longer determined by the 
need or reasons of survival, but perfected, teleia philia. 

In turn, however, friendship constitutes the end or destination of pol¬ 
itics, in the sense that it indicates the highest manifestation and achieve¬ 
ment of politics. Indeed, friendship may even appear to presage the 
self-overcoming of politics understood as the work of merely extrinsic 
institution. In this latter sense, friendship would signal the perfection 
of politics - the politics to come, no longer resting on the institution 
of external order and institutional self-enforcement. It would illumi¬ 
nate politics as the harmonization of the many, organically gathered 
beyond legal prescriptions: no longer having to protect their own from 
the other’s projected infringement, but choosing and recognizing each 
other, wishing each other’s good, in an expansive projection of further 
development. 

Such a completion would be announced (if not reached) when the 
togetherness at first perceived as merely factual, as the de facto ‘jour¬ 
neying in the company of many” (Republic 614c), would occasion the 
realization of a deeper, more significant sharing. It would be announced 
if the mere necessity of being together were to allow for a margin of 
insight revealing the other (s) as partaking in common conditions, and 
hence for a vantage point engendering compassion, the recognition of 
shared undergoing, of a common pathos. At stake, then, would be the 
acknowledgment, the conscious taking note of what is always already the 
case, the (perhaps sudden) becoming remarkable of the primal condition 
of togetherness, which at first remains altogether unremarkable, indeed, 
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shrouded. In dris conscious awakening to interdependence would lie the 
possibility of the transfiguration of politics into friendship. 

It appears, let this be noted only in passing, that nothing would pre¬ 
vent such a transfiguration from entailing destabilization, perhaps even 
a certain destructiveness, since friendship in the “perfect” sense gestures 
toward the obsolescence of political structures securing stability. Love or 
friendship (Aristotle often utilizes the language of philia and that of eras 
interchangeably) may even constitute a threat to civil coexistence as it is 
known. It may constitute a principle before, beyond, or outside the law. 

Once more, we should underline that the friendship at stake in these 
brief digressive remarks is friendship proper, in the primary sense, and 
not what Aristotle calls “qualified” friendship, that is, friendship “in virtue 
of an attribute.” The latter includes relationships for the sake of pleasure, 
appetite, and material advantage or usefulness. To the extent that friend¬ 
ship is seen as ancillary to a political program, as a mere instrument 
of political cohesiveness, it includes relationships that are highly conven¬ 
tional, ritualized, for the sake of “goods” in a limited sense. Analogously to 
Plato, Aristotle considers such instrumental interpretation of friendship 
truncated and impoverished. 1 Conversely, as we shall see, in “complete” 
friendship he acknowledges an excess both intractable (not lending itself 
to either conceptual or political control) and carrying extraordinarily far- 
reaching implications. 

1.1. Digression: Friendship and the Problem of Cosmopolitanism 

We shall return to the intertwinement of friendship and justice and hence, 
to the political dimensions of this relational mode. The questions to be 
addressed in this perspective are numerous and complex. However, we 
should focus first on friendship as an intimate bond between individuals 
- which, in this context, does not mean friendship as a purely “private” 
affair. We have already more than once underlined the distance between 
the philosophical ambiance here examined and the genuinely modern, 
paradigmatically Kantian, stance. If, with and after Kant, friendship as 
well as happiness come to be understood as categories pertaining to indi¬ 
vidual experience, marked by contingency and subsequently relegated 

1 Let us recall Plato’s treatment of erds in the early stages of the Symposium. Whereas, espe¬ 
cially through the figures of Phaedrus and Pausanias, erds is presented as subservient to 
political functioning, somewhat conducive to optimal political dynamics, the comprehen¬ 
sive framework of the Platonic dialogue clearly exposes the partiality and incompleteness 
of this view of love. 
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to the private (indeed, it could be said that the very separation and con¬ 
traposition of private and public rest on such a construal of friendship 
and happiness as, in each case, insular, diverse, essentially unrelated, and 
politically irrelevant pursuits), at this stage of the Greek reflection, and 
most notably with Aristotle, we consistently find the indication of a cer¬ 
tain undecidability between private and public matters. The pursuit of 
friendship and of self-realization is, to be sure, recognized and magnified 
in its ever-unique unfolding and unrepeatability, and yet this never leads 
to a clear-cut severance of this phenomenon from the sphere of politi¬ 
cal implications and determinations. Conversely, the interaction called 
friendship as well as the pursuit of happiness as living well are, to be sure, 
understood also in terms of political teleology, and yet this never means 
that individual becoming is or should be subjected to, let alone resolved 
into, the logic of political holism. 2 

It could be said that the Aristotelian reflection provides resources for 
the systematic overcoming of the opposition of public and private or uni¬ 
versality and singularity; that, indeed, far from such a dichotomy, from 
the hierarchy it entails, and even from the mere reversal thereof, such 
a reflection allows for the conception of universality precisely in terms 
of singularity; that, in other words, it makes possible to glimpse at the 
universality of the singular - at singularity, that is, infinite irreducibility 
and irreplaceability, as that which is shared in common, and in this sense 
“universal.” We could envision, in sum, a commonality of utter unique¬ 
ness, of that which, though elusive, is not nothing: a commonality, then, 
of almost nothing in common (for that which cannot be determinately 
known, known in its determinacy, is nothing only from the point of view 
of the determining work of reason). The vision of such a commonality 
presents a fecund contribution to the meditations on universalism and 
cosmopolitanism, which have recently obtained renewed impulse (con¬ 
sider thinkers as diverse as Habermas, Derrida, Kristeva, Nancy). Indeed, 
it may allow us to pursue the Kantian vision beyond the unmitigated privi¬ 
lege of reason: to think the global community of humankind as otherwise 
than resting solely on rational (inter) subjectivity. 

A host of questions arises in the wake of such considerations. Indeed, 
especially in light of the circumstances in which we find ourselves at 


2 On these issues, see Gianfrancesco Zanetti, Amicizia, felicita, cLiritto. Due argomenti sulper- 
fezionismo giuridico (Rome: Carocci, 1998) and Ragion pratica e diritto: un percorso aris- 
totelico/Practical Reason and Law: An Aristotelian Itinerary (Milan: Giuffre, 2001), parts I 

and II. 
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the outset of another millennium, how could it be possible to think the 
community of human beings as community emancipated from, and yet 
not oblivious of, tribal/cultural identifications? How can community be 
thought, if not by reference to the privilege of reason alone (which, 
as could be witnessed in the last century, has not nearly exhibited the 
authoritativeness that any rationalistic political thinker would attribute 
to it) ? How could we envision a community in which national and territo¬ 
rial belonging would be recognized as crucial determinations of individ¬ 
ual stories, lives, and identities, and yet not as exhausting the infinitely 
excessive phenomenon of individuals becoming themselves, of individ¬ 
uals individuating themselves in their radically singular becoming? In 
other words: how is one to acknowledge cultural/material bonds without 
turning them into bondage, and how, conversely, is one to conceive of 
freedom without turning it into the predictability and in-difference of 
dematerialized rational subjects? How could the de-territorialization of 
the human be thought otherwise than in terms of disembodiment? 

Again, how would we think cosmopolitanism without excluding that 
which is distinctive (that which can be viewed neither as universal nor 
even as “particular,” i.e., as a declension of the universal), that is, body 
and embodiment, differences in gender, race, culture, religion, history, 
and experience? How could we think the exclusive trait otherwise than 
in terms of exclusion and exclusivity, let alone of insularity? How are we 
to think, on the one hand, distinctiveness as other than individualism, 
provincialism, nationalism, and, on the other hand, universality as other 
than the obliteration of differences? How could we heal the wound of this 
dichotomy? How could we think community also, if not exclusively, start¬ 
ing from pathos - not from that which we are, know, and own, but from 
that which we are not, do not know, do not own? 3 How could we think 
community not only from identity, but also from that which, inside as 
well as outside ourselves, remains strange to us and a stranger - extrane¬ 
ous, estranged, perturbing, finally, unheimlich ? Such would be (if it were 
ever to be) the community of those who, as has been said, have nothing 
in common - not in the sense that they do not share anything in com¬ 
mon, but in the sense that what they share (which may not be nothing) 
is neither their own property nor conceptually possessed. 

If it were ever to be, this would be the community of singularities 
sharing in common, in each case, their singularity. It would entail not a 
denial, demotion, or de-valuation of reason, but the understanding that 


3 Such would be the community of desire, according to Symp. 20oe. 
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reason (logos) is not all-comprehending but rather itself comprehended, 
that reason (logos) never gives itself as such, but always as deflected and 
inflected through and as life - through the life in which it necessarily 
belongs, through the time-space into which it is necessarily folded (indef¬ 
inite multiplicity of languages, of reasons, of ways and paths). Such would 
be the community of singularities inflecting the community of reason, 
exposing the latter in its incompleteness and aspectival character. 

Let us, then, turn to the Aristotelian discourse on the love between 
friends. It may prove not to be extraneous to the above concerns. 

Indeed, in what follows the operative hypothesis is that Aristotle’s 
ethico-political thinking, and especially his discussion of friendship (out¬ 
standing in its amplitude vis-a-vis other thematizations in the treatises), 
may be enormously suggestive in the attempt to address such questions. 
As we shall see, the examination of friendship between excellent individ¬ 
uals allows Aristotle paradigmatically to outline the figure of the human 
being exceeding itself, caught in a movement of self-overcoming: the 
human being as, precisely qua human, a structure of excess, openness, 
and hospitality. In this sense, the human being properly (paradoxically) 
finds and recomposes itself only in the thrust outside itself and detour 
through the other. Even more radically, far from simply bringing the 
other back to oneself, far from returning to oneself as if the alienating 
detour were but an obvious diversion, in the mirror of the other the 
human being sees the trace of an ulterior openness that cannot yield any 
self-contained identity - the trace of a shared openness to an other that 
is neither another human being nor (any other) being. In the other that 
the friend is, one catches a glimpse of the shared openness to (love of) 
the good. In the loving thrust beyond oneself and the detour through the 
other, one is disclosed in terms of infinite receptivity. But let us proceed 
to consider Aristotle’s text. 

2 . PERFECTION OF FRIENDSHIP 

According to Aristode, friendship in its primary sense (i.e., perfect, 
complete) is based on similarity (liomoiosis, 1156138) and reciprocity 
(1155634). 4 Albeit neither determinable nor stricdy calculable, these 
are observed between friends, between the individuals involved in the 
relationship of friendship. On the ground of the assumption of similarity 

4 As Thomas Aquinas observes in his commentary on NicomacheanEthics, friendship exceeds 
virtue, for it requires reciprocity and, hence, entails a doubling of excellent action. 
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and reciprocity, it is said that friendship is a kind of love of oneself. (In 
Plato’s Republic, on a most basic level, friendship is revealed in terms of 
inner harmonization, “becoming one’s own friend,” 443c-e.) 

It is relevant to underline that what is common, that is, what is involved 
in such a similarity and reciprocation, is not some accidental feature, but 
excellence itself. In other words, what is common is psychological confor¬ 
mation, that is, one’s disposition with respect to the good, the very struc¬ 
ture in virtue of which one may be good and toward the good. As Aristotle 
observes, “[pjerfect friendship is between human beings who are good 
and similar 16 |joi«v | with respect to virtue; for, insofar as they are good, 
it is in a similar manner that they wish | pouAovTai | each other the good 
[things], and such human beings are good in themselves” (115667-10). 
At stake in friendship primarily understood is the sharing of excellence. 
It is such a movement toward the good, entailing excellence in psycho¬ 
logical formation, which is eminently lovable in the friend. 

Thus, the similarity between the friends is not based on something 
owned in the narrow sense of the term - a property or possession that 
can be the object of comparison and comparative evaluation. The friends 
resemble one another in their being similarly turned toward the good, 
in their pursuing and striving for the good. What they share is nothing 
possessed but, rather, that which is sought after or loved. As Aristotle 
puts it in the Eudemian Ethics, “for us [human beings] the good [to eO] is 
according to the other [kcxQ’ ETepov] ” (1245618) and “each one wishes to 
live together [with one’s friends] in the end that one may be capable of” 
(124568), especially “in the superior good [fkATiovi ayccQ&b]” (124562), 
enjoying “more divine pleasures” (i245a3g-bi). 

The similarity between friends may be a matter of possession only in 
the strict sense of the having ( ekhein) of habits, more precisely the hav¬ 
ing of excellent ones. Excellent habituation, that is, the stabilization of 
excellent psychological structures, may indeed be considered a property. 
Yet it is that peculiar property that turns the one who has it toward that 
which exceeds one, that which is not possessed - that peculiar prop¬ 
erty that turns the one to whom it properly belongs beyond oneself, 
that is, beyond the structures themselves of propriety as well as property 
and ownership, toward a certain self-dispossession. In this sense, excel¬ 
lent habituation signals that the human being in its culminating man¬ 
ifestation cannot be understood in terms of autonomy, self-enclosure, 
and self-identity, let alone individualism. In its highest accomplishment, 
the human being bespeaks constitutive permeability and lieteronomous 
determination. 
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Friends, then, share their disposition toward the good: they are sim¬ 
ilarly turned toward the good, similarly caught in the love of the good. 
It is such a thrust, such a love irreducible to their love for each other, 
which friends share. Similarity as well as reciprocity must be understood 
in light of such an excess, of such an openness beyond each of the friends 
involved, beyond even their relatedness, their tending to be at one, to 
become one. Aristotle recognizes the exuberance and overflowing char¬ 
acter of friendship: friendship is huperbole, hyperbolic, inherently marked 
by excess (ii58ai2, n66bi). One loves another in virtue of the other’s 
orientation toward the good, an orientation that one experiences as well. 
So, in loving the other, each is first of all recognizing him- or herself as 
other. This is so not only because each recognizes him- or herself through 
the other, that is, because one comes to oneself essentially thanks to the 
departure toward the other, in an ecstatic movement outside oneself that 
can never allow for a simple return without dispersal. More remarkably 
still, one recognizes oneself as other because one contemplates in the 
other an infinite openness to radical alterity, to an alterity altogether 
irreducible to another human being as well as to (any other) being. That 
one recognizes oneself as other means that one catches a glimpse of one¬ 
self as an open structure of receptivity and hospitality, inhabited by, and 
striving toward, that which is irreducible to oneself. Friendship would 
entail sharing in common that which is not owned, but desired - sharing 
(experiencing, sustaining, finally being) in common the open structure 
of incompleteness, the longing thereby implied, and the unique orienta¬ 
tion toward not just any expedient or surrogate manner of filling the void. 

Thus, in loving the other, each is at the same time projected beyond 
him- or herself, beyond the other, and beyond their relationship as well. 
Indeed, friendship can neither be reduced to nor be contained within 
the exchange merely between the friends. For, in loving the other, one 
is caught in the shared common movement toward the good, that is to 
say, in the movement of living well, of life in its plenitude (in a plenitude 
that coincides with a yearning for fulfillment). This is, of course, what 
is named by happiness. The love of the friend is at once a thrust beyond 
the friend. Indeed, such a thrust beyond is essentially involved in the 
inception as well as the abiding of friendship. 

2.1. Similarity and Reciprocity beyond Measure 

Again, we must emphasize that similarity and reciprocity thus understood 
can hardly be considered a calculable matter. So it is certainly the case, 
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as Aristotle points out, that friendship is among equals, is a matter of 
equality (pliilotes isotes, 1158a 1)However, isotes here seems to name the 
togetherness of two people who are equal in that each of them enacts him- 
or herself as a strange oneness entailing openness. In the privileged and 
paradigmatically conducive space that friendship offers, each of them can 
more fully unfold, more excellently take up the task of becoming oneself - 
the task of living. They are equal in sharing the same aspiration, the same 
propulsion, the same longing orienting them toward a certain kind of life. 
Aristotle observes: “Equality in what is just does not appear to be similar to 
equality in friendship; for the equal in what isjust is primarily according to 
merit but secondarily according to quantity, while in friendship the equal 
according to quantity is primary but that according to merit is secondary” 
(11581329-33). In other words, at stake in “perfect” friendship is not so 
much proportional equality, based on the evaluation of worth, but rather 
numerical equality. In such a friendship, the friends are one before the 
other one, together in sharing a common desire, and each one of them is 
one precisely in virtue of such an orientation, of such a movement that is 
simultaneously transgressive (movement beyond oneself) and relational 
(movement toward another). 

And yet, pursuing the same desire will not possibly have meant becom¬ 
ing the same. On the contrary, taking up the task of living well will have 
entailed confronting the ever unique question regarding oneself, one’s 
utterly singular circumstances and conditions, and hence developing the 
traits and actualizing the genuinely distinctive potentiality each one bears. 
Pursuing the same desire, thus, will have meant becoming oneself. 5 6 * * * * 11 In 


5 Aristotle is here reporting a saying (“ legetai gar . . .”). Already, Timaeus referred the 
assonant equivalence philotes-isotes, friendship-equality, to Pythagoras (Diogenes Laertius, 
Vitae Philosophorum VIII. to). To Pythagoras is also attributed the formulation koina ta 
ton philon, the pronouncement dear to Plato stating that friends share everything in 
common. Both sayings on friendship enjoyed lasting authoritativeness as expressions of 
ancient wisdom. See, e.g., Plato’s Lysis 207c and De legibus 757a, Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics Iota n68b8, and Cicero’s De officiis 1 .51. 

6 The friendship among philosophers (those who, in turn, are friends of wisdom) makes 

this especially perspicuous: pursuing wisdom together, as friends, will not have meant 

coming to the same results, but rather cultivating together a certain ethos, sharing a life of 
(self-) examination. Consider the passage in Nicomachean Ethics Alpha in which Aristotle 

prepares to undertake a critique of the Platonists’ (if not Plato’s) view of the good: “such 
an inquiry is made with great reluctance,” warns Aristotle, “because the men, andras, 

who introduced the eide are friends. Yet, it would perhaps be thought better, and also a 
duty, to forsake, anairein, even what is close in order to save the truth, especially as we 
are philosophers; for while both are dear, it is pious to honor truth” (iog6ai2-i6). If, 

prima facie, it appears as though friendship and the pursuit of the truth are dissociated 
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the thrust of friendship lies the possibility of the individuation of each, 
the phenomenon of each pursuing his or her most unique development. 
Individuation, the becoming of each according to one’s potential, is not 
individualism: unbridgeable singularity takes shape in and as relatedness, 
relationality, interconnectedness. 

Thus - and this is of paramount importance, although seldom 
observed - the similarity and equality at stake in this discourse cannot be 
resolved into matters of custom, communal conventions, status and repu¬ 
tation. The relationship here explored may no more be viewed merely as 
the bond of convenience and conformity uniting those enjoying the same 
political visibility than the community of those striving after the good 
(the community of the best) may be mistaken for aristocracy as the class 
endowed with material advantage, power, automatically inherited rights. 
Indeed, one could even say that relatedness in the mode of friendship 
discloses the possibility for the dawning of the individual as such, beyond 

and the latter is chosen over against the former, it should nonetheless be recalled that 
the alleged privilege of truth is affirmed by turning to and quoting the friend. Aristotle 
is here echoing Plato, who, again, attributes this posture to Socrates: we should pursue 
the truth despite the rifts and differences this may bring about between us and those we 
love, our friends ( Phaed . 91c, Resp. X 595b-c). In his commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, with his usual equanimity, Thomas underlines the closeness between the friends 
(Aristode, Plato) precisely there where the pursuit of the truth seems to be contrasted to 
friendship and shown as incompatible with it: “Along the same lines is also the judgment 
of Plato who, in rejecting the opinion of his teacher Socrates, says that it is necessary 
to care more for truth than for anything else. Somewhere else he affirms that Socrates 
is certainly a friend, but truth is even more so ( amicus quidem Socrates, sed magis arnica 
veritas) . In yet another place he says that one should certainly care little for Socrates but 
a lot for truth” ( 1 .6.5). Thus, no sooner is the friendship with “men” set aside, for the 
sake of companionship with the truth, than it is taken up again. Indeed, the friendship 
among “men” is reasserted in a privileged sense, as the friendship among the friends of 
wisdom: for “we,” Aristotle emphatically affirms, “are philosophers.” The philosophers 
are revealed, thus, as those exemplary friends who share the same compulsion toward 
wisdom, even as the manner in which each comports himself in his pursuit may be quite 
unique, even at odds with others. The friendship among philosophers casts light on the 
many ways in which the same may be shared. In this sense, friendship appears to be not 
a matter of agreement (of saying the same) in any straightforward sense, but a matter of 
undergoing the same experience (pathos) , of being exposed to the same claim, of sharing 
a certain thrust, a certain searching relation to the truth: to the truth not owned, known, 
and mastered but, once again, searched - even more precisely, loved. Thus understood, 
friendship can be no alternative to the love of truth, but appears to rest on the sharing 
of such a love. The philosophical impulse discloses friendship as the sharing of a desire 
to understand, a desire that prescribes an unrelenting exploration, the tracing of one’s 
own path of inquiry and not the acquiescence to friends and teachers - a desire that, 
therefore, not only may but almost inevitably does lead to trajectories in tension with 
each other, when not altogether incompatible. Yet these paths that may not agree and, at 
the limit, not even intersect, are drawn in response to a shared, common compulsion. 
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functional relationships, satisfaction of conventional requirements, and 
fulfillment of given roles - beyond the highly codified civic-political inter¬ 
actions. 

In this way, the Aristotelian reflection cannot simply be interpreted 
and expounded in terms of the historical/cultural context it reflects and 
out of which it develops. Aristotle’s understanding of friendship cannot 
be said purely to pertain to relationships between and among free male 
adults or, more precisely, between and among citizens belonging to the 
dominant class - the only ones living a life of political engagement and 
leisure. While, to be sure, in the context Aristotle lived in only free men, 
emancipated from the strictures of necessity, would be in the position of 
experiencing the bond of friendship in its accomplished sense, Aristo¬ 
tle’s thinking is not merely delimited by such a framework. Irreducible 
to the historically determined relational/communal shapes whose mark 
it nevertheless bears, Aristotle’s thinking envisions friendship as the ter¬ 
rain most conducive to human growth and development, as the relational 
engagement above all and most fully promoting the unfolding of human 
possibility and, hence, displaying the human being in its structural open¬ 
ness, caught in the in (de) finite task of becoming toward the good. Far 
from being a matter of self-identity or sameness, of identification with and 
belonging in a certain class or clan, friendship, precisely in casting light 
on the experience of excess, calls identity into question in its very possi¬ 
bility, whether at the level of conceptual determinacy, categorial stability, 
or socio-cultural taxonomy. Friendship rests on sameness (of desire) not 
defined in its whatness, on a sameness that cannot be resolved into con¬ 
formity. It is in this perspective that Aristotle’s analysis remains alive and 
vibrant, well beyond considerations of historiographic, archeological, or 
antiquarian tenor. 

Similarly, it should be pointed out that, in the reading here proposed, 
friendship cannot be understood in terms of competition, as if it were a 
matter of noble rivalry. 7 Sharing the love of the good can by no means sig¬ 
nify competing for the exclusive favors of a beloved, engaging in the agon 
whose prize would be the conquest of the desired one to the detriment 
of the other contender: the good, in the sense of living well and striving 
toward self-realization, can hardly be a matter of scarcity and hence of 
exclusion, of an attainment necessarily restricted to one or few. Rather, 
the good names the task of excellent self-accomplishment that pertains 

7 See Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, Qu’est-ce que la philosophies (Paris: Les editions de 
Minuit, 1991), Introduction. 
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to each being in its becoming - a task for which friendship provides elan 
and inspiration. For friendship indicates encountering and interacting 
with another, catching sight of the good in and as the other, being drawn 
and open to the other in his or her openness to the good, and finding 
oneself in such an undergoing and attraction. 


2.2. The First Friend 

As was anticipated, in loving a friend one loves oneself. In this sense, Aris¬ 
totle states that “being disposed toward a friend is like being disposed 
to oneself (for a friend is another self)” (1166331-2).’ This echoes the 
Platonic intimations both in the Phaedrus and in the Republic. In accord 
with oneself and harboring the love elicited by happiness (the love of 
the good), as if overflowing, one loves outside oneself, wishing the good 
of another and actively pursuing it (n66ai-i4). Indeed, because the 
traits of such a bearing belong to “someone good [ettieikei] in relation 
to him- or herself... friendship too seems to be some of these features, 
and friends seem to be those who have them” (1 i66a30-3). Friendship is 
thought to originate from one’s disposition toward oneself (n66ai-2), 
and hence to reflect and resemble it: “the excess of friendship [uttep- 
( 3 oAf) Trjs quAias] is similar [opotouToa] to that [sentiment] toward oneself” 
(n66bi). 

Thus, being one’s own friend by no means signifies being a self- 
enclosed harmony, but rather points to the harmonious movement of 
a love that overflows, connects, and attunes. Again, friendship with one¬ 
self hardly bespeaks self-identity: it rather indicates the love and pursuit of 
that which exceeds. In turn, friendship with another cannot be reduced to 
a process of appropriation assimilating the friend (the other) to struc¬ 
tures of identity. The friend as “another self” cannot signify that I bring 
the other back to myself, but that I am toward the other and the other 
pervades me ab origine ; that I am thus deprived of (self-)possession and 
control; that alterity, not even anthropologically reducible, is constitutive 
of me and I am always already late with respect to such constitution. 

Experiencing oneself in such a relation to oneself that cannot be a 
matter of self-possession or self-knowledge unqualified, one is in the con¬ 
dition of loving, outside oneself, those who are similarly harboring and 
enacting the good - those similarly living toward the good or longing for 

8 Porphyry attributes to Pythagoras the view of the friend as an alter ego (Vita Pythagorae 
33 )- 
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an attunement to it. 9 It is in this sense that, as we said in the beginning, 
friendship occurs for the sake of and thanks to the good. It is in this 
sense that, as we have suggested, the good elicits friendship and, there¬ 
fore, that friendship or love is of and for the good. The love of another 
is folded into the shared love of the altogether other designated as the 
good. Taking it with utmost caution, we may in this regard recall Plato’s 
understanding of the good, in the Lysis, as proton pinion, “the first friend,” 
or friend in the primary sense. 

Of course we should also, concomitantly, recall that the highest good 
is perceived by a power that exceeds logos, as we have seen especially in 
Aristotle’s remarks on noMsand sophia. The good, indeed, is perceived by 
a power that exceeds discourse, demonstration, and argument, let alone 
contention. Aristotle, as we read in Nicomachean Ethics Alpha, suggests 
that ethics-politics, the “most architectonic” discourse, is not geometry: 
the construction that ethics-politics is takes place with no knowledge of 
the principle (the good, happiness) guiding it. The construction of ethics- 
politics is architecture without geometry. Even in the Metaphysics, at the 
culmination of the discourse of first philosophy, the highest good (god, 
nous') is not an object of knowledge but the eromenos, beloved. In the 
Platonic texts themselves (most notably the Republic, Timaeus, and Phile- 
bus), the good is consistently highlighted in its excess vis-a-vis the order 
of being and, hence, of knowledge. Strictly speaking, there is no logos, no 
proper discourse of the good or the god, and, hence, no theology: only a 


9 In L’anima alle soglie del pensiero nellafilosofia greca (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), Hans Georg 
Gadamer focuses on the connection between friendship and self-knowledge (93-109) 
and, most notably, on the question of philautia in Aristotle. The Platonic legacy can 
be discerned in the view that friendship with another requires friendship with oneself 
(101). Yet, Gadamer maintains, such a condition of friendship entails neither the priority 
nor the autarchy of the contemplative moment, whether knowledge or self-knowledge 
(103). This is evident from the determination of the human being obtained through the 
contrast to the gods, a contrast putting human limits and Hnitude into relief. According 
to Aristotle, Gadamer argues, humans may not know themselves without qualification, 
let alone know themselves prior to and aside from their involvement with others. Indeed, 
precisely because they are not gods, humans may know (and hence be friends with) others 
to a higher degree than they know themselves; most notably, they may know, find access 
to themselves, only thanks to the detour through others (103-g). Aristode recognizes the 
prescription of self-knowledge ( Magna moralia I2i3ai3-2b). Yet while the god cannot 
think the other than itself (its simplicity and completeness prevent that), the human can 
elucidate itself to itself only through the exposure to and elucidation of the other. The very 
capacity of the human for realizing difference and effecting integration is distinctive of the 
human vis-a-vis the divine. That one mirrors oneself in the friend ( Phaedrus 253d) means 
that one comes to oneself through the other, thanks to “being-with” (siaeri). Gadamer’s 
argumentation is also supported by Eudemian Ethics 1245^6—19. 
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“likely discourse” ( eikos logos ) or muthos. Thus, in Plato as well as Aristotle, 
the centrality and encompassing character of the good cannot be seen in 
the perspective of a reductio ad bonurn, as a subordination of friendship (of 
practical matters broadly) to the good as an over-arching metaphysical 
principle, that is, a principle both intelligible and granting intelligibility. 
Far from performing such an operation, the Platonic-Aristotelian dis¬ 
courses reveal the good in its radical elusiveness and the investigations of 
first philosophy as resting on the pathos of love. 

Thus, the good seems to elude knowledge, the most representative 
virtue of logos, of reason in the strict sense. Indeed, it may be only in 
virtue of wisdom, sophia, that the human being gains an insight into the 
good, if not knowledge understood in the narrow sense. And it is wis¬ 
dom that holds logos in check, restraining this both remarkable and dan¬ 
gerous “possession” of human beings, this potentially destructive ability 
of discourse to alienate itself from its living evidence. It is wisdom that 
articulates the desire for the good and recognizes an orientation to it, 
while keeping such longing thrust rooted in life. On the one hand, as 
we saw, wisdom situates the human in the beyond-human, explicating 
the human by reference to what envelops, pervades, and exceeds it. On 
the other hand, precisely in this infinite thrust, wisdom maintains a vital 
link with intuitive understanding and nourishes awareness with experi¬ 
ence. In this sense, we can glimpse at the connection between wisdom 
and friendship, contemplation and relatedness, insight and love - we can 
glimpse at friendship, paradigmatically exposing the human being in its 
shared search for the good, as the privileged space for the exercise and 
cultivation of wisdom. The discussion of friendship seems to be vitally 
linked to first philosophy and the contemplative enactment no less than 
to politics. 

2.3. Finite Conditions of an Infinite Thrust 

Insisting on the measurelessness (indeterminability) characterizing the 
similarity as well as reciprocity of friends aims at underlining the critique, 
implicit in the Aristotelian discussion, of identity structures. If we neglect 
such imperviousness to measurement (to determination), we can hardly 
avoid interpreting similarity in terms of equal political-economic status 
and reciprocity in terms of any marketplace transaction. Aristode’s entire 
line of thinking would wither into conventionalism, mere celebration of 
the political-cultural formations of its time. This much is at stake in the 
interpretation of similarity and reciprocity. 
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In light of such measurelessness and incommensurability, friendship 
cannot exhaust itself in an enclosed relationship between two (or among 
few). Rather, it always involves the sense of belonging together in that 
which exceeds both, in that which exceeds the human as such and can, 
thus, be designated as inhuman. I am attracted to another because in him 
or her I perceive the same propulsion toward a common end: because 
we love the same, which is beyond (not “the” beyond). 

And yet Aristotle is also acutely aware that such an infinite movement 
beyond rests on altogether finite conditions: that the experience of such a 
driving relatedness cannot be lived with infinitely and indifferently many 
others; that, on the contrary, friendship in this sense is a rare occurrence. 
It is at this juncture that the connection is drawn between friendship as 
the relation that can be experienced only with a few others and friendship 
gathering human beings as such, in the polls and beyond. As we shall see, 
Aristotle’s remarks on eunoia, the attitude of benevolence that remains 
latent, not actualized in a relationship, provide a trait d’union between 
friendship in its irreducible uniqueness and friendship in its political 
valence ( homonoia ). However, to begin with, let us consider the fmitude 
characterizing the occurrence of “perfect” friendship - a fmitude that 
cannot be explained simply by reference to the rarity of excellent human 
beings. 

In friendship, in the kinds of friendship one experiences, it is possi¬ 
ble to seize the manifestation of the psukhe. One reveals oneself in one’s 
relations: relationships image inner relations. Whether at stake are indi¬ 
vidual human beings or communities, an isomorphism holds between 
inside and outside, between implicit, implicated, intra-psychic dynamics 
and explicit, outward, worldly relationships. Let us consider the following 
passage, in which Aristode examines friendship in the complete sense: 

Such friendships are likely to be rare indeed, for few can be such friends. Further, 
such friendships require time and familiarity [cruvriOdas]; for, as the proverb says, it 
is impossible for human beings to know each other well until “they have consumed 
together much salt,” nor can they accept each other and be friends until each 
has shown him- or herself dear [qnAriTos] and trustworthy to the other. Those 
who quickly show the marks of friendship [tc< 91A1K&] toward each other wish to 
be friends indeed but are not, unless both are dear to each other and also have 
come to know this; for while a wish for friendship may arise quickly, friendship 
does not come to be quickly. (11561525-33) 

Aristotle emphasizes the importance of actually sharing experiences and 
of time lived together. We will shortly turn to this and to the broader 
considerations on the temporality of friendship. However, let us first note 
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how the relationship of friendship is said to make manifest the character 
of the friends. Friendship lays one bare, shows in action the psychological 
structures of the human beings involved. A further passage is illuminating 
in this regard: 

It is evident that only good human beings can be friends because of what they are 
in themselves, for bad human beings do not enjoy each other’s company unless 
some benefit is exchanged. Again, only the friendship of good human beings 
cannot be harmed by slander; for it is not easy for a good person to trust what 
anyone says about his or her good friend who has stood the test of time. And it 
is among the good that trust and unwillingness to act unjustly and whatever else 
belongs to true friendship are expected without question, while in the other kinds 
of friendship nothing prevents those things from taking place. (ii57ai8-26) 

It becomes evident that friendship not only reveals character, but also, in 
its perfection, unfailingly indicates and further encourages excellence. 
Only in the context of this relationship does the expectation arise con¬ 
cerning the most beautiful way of living and acting, the fullest way of 
being human. 

When discussing friendship without qualification, Aristotle also em¬ 
phasizes the factor of stability. Friendship, we are told, is not easily shaken. 
It tends to the radiant endurance it loves: 

Now those who wish the good [things] of their friends for the sake of their friends 
are friends in the highest degree; for they comport themselves thus in virtue of 
themselves and not according to an attribute. Accordingly, their friendship lasts 
as long as they are good, and virtue is something abiding. And each friend is good 
without qualification and also good to his or her friends; for good human beings 
are good without qualification as well as beneficial to each other. And they are 
similarly pleasant, since good human beings are pleasant without qualification 
and also pleasant to each other; for one’s own actions and the actions which are 
similar to them are pleasant to oneself, and the actions of good human beings 
are the same or similar [auTod q opoiai]. (1156^0-17) 

The element of stability is granted precisely by reference to the ground 
of virtue, of excellence in habituation. Likewise, as anticipated, Aristotle 
underscores the importance of shared time. Spending time together is 
essential to the coming to be of friendship in its most accomplished 
enactment. As Aristotle repeats shortly thereafter, “distances [places] do 
not break up a friendship entirely but only the exercise [ivEpyeiav] of it. 
But if friends are apart from each other for a long time, this seems to 
make them forget [Af] 0 qv troieTv] their friendship; hence the saying Tack 
of conversation has broken many a friendship’” (11571310-13). 
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At the same time, however, in the passages just considered Aristotle 
intimates that temporality poses limits on the number of friendships that 
one can form in one’s allotted time. One may cultivate a kind disposition 
or benevolence (eunoia) toward others: the pathos of eunoia may be mani¬ 
fest or latent ( lanthano) to the one to whom it is directed, may or may not 
be reciprocated, and may be undergone with respect to indefinitely many 
others held to be good, whether known or unknown (11551332-115635). 
However, friendships in the sense of lived relationship, intimate frequen- 
tation, and shared experience are as numerically limited as human life 
and scope are finite. 10 While, through friendship, human life crucially 
opens itself up to infinity, human beings’ hnitude in space, time, and 
resources quantitatively delimits the realization or actualization ( energeia) 
of friendship. Humans possess neither the endurance nor the energy to 
sustain love toward indifferently many others: 

It is impossible to be a friend to many in a perfect friendship, just as it is impossible 
to love [epav] many persons at the same time (for love is like an excess [umpPoAfi], 
and such excess is by nature felt toward one), and it is not easy for many people 
to satisfy very much the same person at the same time, or perhaps for many to be 
good at the same time. (1158310-14) 

Here Aristode’s reflection is twofold. In the first place, because of the 
intensity characteristic of friendship as well as love, one can envision 
only a limited number of such experiences. The hyperbolic character of 
friendship can be sustained only according to a certain measure. Shar¬ 
ing widely and indiscriminately with many such a condition seems to 
be out of the question: “the actual community of sensibility” ( energeia tes 
sunaistheseds) , Aristotle affirms, “is necessarily in a small group” ( Eudemian 
Ethics 12451125-4). Second, because of the structure of what is, of com¬ 
munities as we know them, it may indeed be impossible for many to be 
good, and therefore this would automatically limit the possibility of per¬ 
fect friendship. Again, this is apparent to the extent that friendship is 
understood as a concrete, lived practice. 11 


10 Unlike the Stoics, Aristotle emphasizes friendship as “loving exchange,” as a matter of 
pathos, of affection in the broadest sense of the term. Luigi Pizzolato draws the contrast 
between, on the one hand, the friendship that is shared and reciprocated virtue and, 
on the other hand, the “cold” disposition of benevolence, which is non-affective, unidi¬ 
rectional, not reciprocated ( L’idea di amicizia net mondo antico classico e cristiano [Turin: 
Einaudi, 1993], 53). 

11 In this connection, consider also Politics I328a36-b2, displaying the tension between 
goodness as that which can be shared in varying degrees (“by some but not others or 
only a little”) and goodness as that which can be pursued “in different ways.” 
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However, there seem to be further concerns that Aristotle is attempt¬ 
ing to articulate in this regard. In particular, the question stands out 
regarding what is proper and proportionate to the human condition. 
Connected with this is the problematic non-coincidence of what is pos¬ 
sible in principle, abstractly, and what is practicable, actually realizable. 
Broadly speaking, at stake are the issues of measure and sustainability. 12 
The question thus broached regards the metron properly defining the 
human, letting the human become definite and manifest as such, in its 
integrity and distinctive outline, at its best. Aristotle wonders: 

In the case of virtuous human beings, should there be as many friends as possible, 
or is there, as in the case of a city, a certain limit [pETpov] of them? For neither 
would ten human beings make a city, nor will it remain a city if increased to 
one hundred thousand human beings. Perhaps a plurality has no unity unless it 
falls between certain limits [cbpicrpEvcov]. So in the case of friends, too, there is 
a limited plurality, and perhaps there is an upper limit of those with whom one 
could live together; for, as we remarked, this is thought to be friendship at its best 
[quAiKcbTcrrov]. It is clear, then, that one cannot live together with many friends 
and attend to all of them in turn. (11701530-117134) 

We cannot fail to notice Aristotle’s tentativeness in drawing these conclu¬ 
sions (his repeated “perhaps,” his appeal to what “is thought”). And yet, 
experience provides compelling evidence: “It is difficult, too, to share the 
joys and sorrows in an intimate way with a great number of friends; for it 
is quite likely that at the same time one will be sharing pleasures with one 
of them but grieving with another” (liyiaG-B). There seems to be an 
insurmountable difficulty concerning the indeterminate extension and 
extendibility of actually lived friendship. As was observed above, the cause 
of this is the finite (or, we could say, aspectival) character of the human 
being, of each discrete human venture. Such is the restraining condition 
of a being whose power, potency, or potentiality, if not unqualifiedly deter¬ 
minate, remains far from all-encompassing, infinite, and absolute. The 
experience of friendship in the perfect sense entails thrusting oneself 
to and being traversed by the incalculable or measureless. In being thus 
projected and traversed, the human being as such undergoes measure: it 
undergoes measure as its own, indeed, obtains the measure it requires 
in order to be. The human being is itself the phenomenon of such a 
measure taking place. This becomes most perspicuous in the experience 


12 As Aristotle points out, the question of the measure, metron, of the human may be framed 
by reference to the excellent human being (1166313). 
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of friendship, for it is in such a pathos of excess that the human being is 
disclosed as structurally incapable of infinite undergoing. 

The thrust beyond and the being traversed (which define friendship) 
imply the limit they transgress; in transgressing such a limit or measure 
they also, at once, reinstate it. This means: one will experience the huper- 
bole of friendship perhaps once, twice, at most very few times in one’s 
life. Again, these remarks on friendship reveal Aristotle’s clear distinction 
between, on the one hand, a posture or sentiment of benevolence, eunoia, 
possibly toward each and every other, and, on the other hand, friendship 
in its actuality and embodiment. The former feeling is no mere formal¬ 
ity. It is not nothing. However, the emphasis here is on friendship in its 
embodied being at work. 

The following passage elaborates this point further, differentiating 
friendship in its practical unfolding from the not necessarily enacted 
inclination toward someone. The latter may be seen as the incipit of 
friendship, incipient friendship: 

Benevolence, then, is like the beginning [apyi)] of friendship, just like the plea¬ 
sure of being in love with another by sight; for no one is in love if he or she 
has not first been pleased by the look [ISecx] [of the beloved], and the one who 
enjoys the form of a person is not by this alone in love, unless he or she also 
longs for that person when absent and desires that person’s presence. So, too, 
people cannot be friends unless they have first become well disposed [euvous] 
toward each other, but those who are well disposed are not by this alone friends; 
for they only wish what is good for those toward whom they are well disposed but 
would neither participate in any actions with them nor trouble themselves for 
them. Thus one might say, metaphorically, that benevolence is untilled [apyf|v] 
friendship; and it is when benevolence is prolonged and reaches the point of 
familiarity [auvf)6Eiav] that it becomes friendship, not the friendship for the sake 
of usefulness or pleasure, for no benevolence arises in these. (n67a3-i4) 

Thus, the posture of kindness toward others is seen as the precursor of 
friendship, indeed, as the condition for its possibility. However, if not 
temporally developing and resulting in practical community, it remains 
uncultivated friendship, friendship suffering from argia ( a-ergia ), that is, 
not working, inoperative. Action constitutes the cultivation, the setting- 
to-work ( energeia ), even the refinement of friendship. As we shall see, the 
enactment distinctive of friendship is driven and sustained by love. 


2.4. Loving 

Such a friendship as the friendship for the sake of the good does 
not exclude, but rather encompasses, pleasure and usefulness. On the 
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contrary, pleasure and usefulness narrowly construed do exclude the 
good without qualification, for they fall short of it. Along with the inclu¬ 
siveness and completeness of the good as the principle motivating friend¬ 
ship in the perfect sense, Aristotle also greatly emphasizes the priority and 
dignity of loving over being loved. This is an issue he repeatedly returns 
to, but let it suffice to mention the following passage: 

Since friendship depends more on loving [cpiAeTv] [than being loved], and since 
it is those who love their friends [tpiAcxpiAcov] who are praised, loving [quAeTv] 
[rather than being loved] seems to be the virtue of a friend [ipiAcov], and so it is 
those displaying this [feeling or disposition] according to merit who endure as 
friends and who have an enduring friendship. And such is the manner in which 
unequals can be friends in the highest degree, for in this way they are made equal. 
Friendship [tpiAoiris] is equality [Ictot^s] and similarity [opoioTqs], and especially 
similarity in virtue. For the virtuous, being steadfast in themselves [in view of their 
virtue], remain steadfast toward each other also, and they neither ask others to do 
what is bad nor do they themselves do such things for others, but one might say 
that they even prevent such things from being done; for good human beings as 
such neither err nor allow their friends to fall into error. Wicked human beings, 
on the other hand, have nothing to be certain about, for they do not even remain 
alike [in their feelings and actions]; they become friends but for a short time, 
enjoying each other’s evil habits. (1159333-115^11) 

Here, again, the association should be noted between wickedness and 
instability or uncertainty. In contrast, perfect friendship is outlined in 
terms of the stability afforded by excellence. But what crucially emerges 
is the privileged status accorded to loving, to the actuality of love. Loving a 
friend means enacting and actively demanding a certain ethos. However, 
such an activity as loving can hardly be understood as the act carried 
out by a self-determining agent, aside from the moment of passivity and 
receptivity. For loving means being taken, being enraptured by the other, 
undergoing a motion that is neither rationally nor autonomously deter¬ 
mined (desire, orexis, remains a crucial feature of friendship proper). As 
we saw above, “being enraptured by the other” means both that the lover 
is drawn to the friend in virtue of their sharing the same longing (the 
same disposition toward the good) and that the lover is carried away by 
the good itself. A two-fold rapture is at stake here, a rapture irreducible to 
being drawn toward another human being. For this reciprocated being 
drawn to the other, this being drawn one to another, is in turn enraptured 
by the good, which, in fact, envelops this relationship and calls forth the 
friends involved. 

According to Aristode, what is revealing about one is not the fact of 
being loved, but the ability to love and the condition of loving. The ability 
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to love constitutes the site of one’s dignity and superiority. Thus, here 
we have a certain reversal of the logic well known to us, according to 
which being loved would be more desirable - indeed, desirable even to 
the point of obscuring the beauty of loving. Following that logic, in fact, 
receiving love would be preferable, for this would provide a confirmation 
of one’s worth, desirability, and so on. But loving responds to an inner 
exigency and makes manifest who one is, discloses one in one’s complete 
and genuinely singular activation: in this way, it is easy to perceive its 
fundamental character. Compelled and responsive, the lover responds 
to that which enlivens him or her, giving him- or herself over to the 
infinite task of living most fully, of completion. Such a task is taken up 
through the exercise of solicitude and care for the beloved ( euergein , 
n 67 bi 7 ff.). 

The superior worth of enacting love over against being the recipient 
thereof is also decisive in addressing the vexata quaestio of the autonomy, 
or even the autarchy, of the good human being. Are friends necessary to 
such a being (n6gb3ff.)? Tet us simply note, at this juncture, that the 
superiority of loving may not simply be a matter of comparative worth vis- 
a-vis being loved. The experience of overflowing characteristic of friend¬ 
ship, of the superabundance taking one beyond oneself, may at once be 
distinctive of the excellent human being as such. The desire to share, to 
(give) love, to enact love toward an other may constitute the cipher of 
goodness itself. In Magna moraliawe read that someone “having | Eywv | all 
good things” would need a friend “most of all” (malista ). For, the author 
wonders, “to whom will one do good [eO Troif)aei]?” (i2i2b3i). The mark 
of human excellence will have been not so much a matter of “having” but 
a thrust to giving. 13 

3. AGAIN ON FRIENDSHIP AND JUSTICE 

A few considerations are in order regarding the elaboration of friend¬ 
ship analyzed thus far. As we have seen, benevolence ( eunoia ), albeit not 
friendship in its accomplished sense, is said to be the origin, arkhe, of 
friendship. Benevolence is teleia philia without shared time and experi¬ 
ence, neither enacted, exercised, nor cultivated: it is “perfect” friendship 


13 In this regard, see, e.g.,J. C. Fraisse, “Philia”: la notion d’amitie dans la philosophic antique 
(Paris:J. Vrin, 1974). Fraisse emphasizes the essential contribution of friendship to the 
attainment of happiness, to the extent that the latter is a matter of activation and activity, 
and friendship supports and encourages the active exercise of being (238-46, 275). 
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but arge, deprived of its manifestation in ergon and of the condition of 
energeia. It could be said that benevolence is friendship not taking place, 
friendship in principle. In the other I intuit a possibility, a possible open¬ 
ing, the development of a possible interaction - though I may not (do 
not, will not) act on it. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics (n66b30-n67bi6) and Eudemian Ethics 
(i24iai-34) alike, the phenomena of benevolence, eunoia, and con¬ 
cord, or like-mindedness, homonoia, are treated concomitantly and never 
sharply separated. We encountered the latter already at the very outset 
of the discussion of friendship (ii55a2iff), where Aristotle employed 
it to describe the sense of accord among voyagers. At that juncture we 
pointed out that homonoia, even before granting the unity and coherence 
of a political organism, thus being functionally equivalent with justice, 
indicates the elementary feeling of bonding, solidarity, and recognition - 
a feeling characterizing less the political aggregation in contraposition 
to other poleis than the human community as such. 

In the later elaborations, homonoia is said to designate community of 
intent, shared vision regarding practical and political matters. It is what 
Aristotle calls “political friendship,” politike philia (n67b2, 124^33). 
While eunoia and homonoia do not exactly overlap, they similarly refer 
to a bond that can potentially be extended indefinitely, even to people 
far and unknown. Benevolence, eunoia, the friendship that remains “in 
principle,” seems to provide the middle term between “perfect” friend¬ 
ship, of which it constitutes the origin, and the political bond, homonoia. In 
fact, eunoia, the basic awareness that there are others with whom I belong 
and, consequently, a common good with which I am concerned, casts 
light on the fact that the experience of friendship, which cannot be lived 
indefinitely many times, can nevertheless be universalized - transposed 
into the experience of shared finality and political accord, homonoia. It 
can be universalized without thereby turning into mere abstraction, for 
it rests on the primordial pathos of commonality and attraction. In this 
sense, the phenomenon of homonoia, like-mindedness regarding politi¬ 
cal deliberation, remains significantly bound to the matrix (the arkhe) of 
friendship as each time unique, lived, and hyperbolic. 

While refusing the conflation of “perfect” and “political” friendship, 
Aristotle no less resists the simple disjunction thereof. Divining the conti¬ 
guity and continuity of these phenomena and the importance of thinking 
them jointly, he explores the continuum of friendship, ultimately referring 
the political relation back to the experience of friendship between excel¬ 
lent human beings (the infinite thrust through finite conditions). Such 
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an experience remains for Aristotle the root and “measure” of the mani¬ 
fold phenomenology of friendship. 

To corroborate this point further, we should underline that homonoia 
is itself conceived of by reference to excellence. Indeed, 

[s] uch concord is in good human beings [ev T0T5 ettieikecjiv] , for these have the 
same thoughts [opovooucn] in themselves as well as in reladon to one another, 
resting upon the same [ground], so to speak; for the things wished by such human 
beings are constant and do not ebb and flow like the water in the straight of 
Euripus, and they also wish things just and conducive, and these are the things 
they aim at in common. Bad human beings, on the other hand, cannot have the 
same thoughts except to a small extent, just as they cannot be friends. (1167155— 

11) 

In the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle is even more decisive in capturing the 
dependence of homonoia on excellence or goodness: “Concord,” he states, 
“occurs in the case of good human beings | ett'i tcov ayaGoov] ” (1241322). 
Furthermore, because “it seems that, like friendship, concord cannot be 
said simply,” it follows that “the primary and natural [TrpooTri Kcd cpuctsi] 
manifestation of it is good [orroudoda], so that it is not the case that those 
who are bad can concur | opovoev | in that way” (124^23-6). Not only, 
then, does Aristotle not oppose “perfect” friendship, understood as a pri¬ 
vate affair, and “political” friendship, understood as the alliance through 
dogmatic or ideological identification for the sake of public prosper¬ 
ity. Quite outstandingly, Aristotle is intimating that political friendship 
should be disclosed by reference to the basic phenomenon of individual 
friendship - to that relationship in the context of which most of all individ¬ 
uals can become themselves and exercise, magnify, and further cultivate 
excellence or goodness. Political aggregation should be disclosed by ref¬ 
erence to this basic experience - even as, in its hyperbolic character, such 
an experience can hardly provide a calculable paradigm for the erection 
of ideological programs. 14 


14 The view of the political as resting on the elementary experience of friendship, albeit 
in its minimalistic version as solidarity, is at odds with Carl Schmitt’s theorization of 
radical enmity as the condition for the possibility of the political, motivating the consti¬ 
tution of the political as such. It is equally at odds with his treatment of friendship as a 
mere factor of political cohesion, somehow derivative vis-a-vis the primordiality of con¬ 
flict. While this exceeds the scope of the present work, it would be relevant to disallow 
the Schmittian claims to a Greek ancestry and retrieve, most evidently in the Platonic- 
Aristotelian lineage, a quite different perspective on the question of the origin of the 
political. Such an inquiry would call into question the construal of political friendship 
as purely ancillary to programmatic politics and separate from the loving relation. At 
the inception of the founding discourse in Plato’s Republic, the arkhe of the polls is not 
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The question of communal togetherness is approached on the ground 
of the lived, radically singular experience of friendship. The embodied 
uniqueness of each friendship can provide no pattern, no principle on 
which to structure political interaction, and yet the political seems to rest 
on the universality of such a radically unique vicissitude. It presupposes 
that the experience of friendship, if in each case different, is precisely 
as such shared in common, available to human beings as such. It pre¬ 
supposes, furthermore, that the feeling of sympathy and affection, if not 
possibly enacted ad infinitum, is in principle infinitely extendible. 

Thus, political friendship should not be construed merely in terms of 
computation and strategic alignment. First and foremost, political friend¬ 
ship refers to and reveals the possibility, in principle, of being together 
and sharing kindness and projects in common. We have already pointed 
out that friendship, even in its political sense, does and does not coincide 
with justice: to the extent that justice is understood as legality, friendship 
clearly exceeds its scope; however, to the extent thatjustice is understood 
as excessive vis-a-vis the texts of the law, it indicates in a certain sense 


said to be the establishment of a common identity over against the enemy outside - i.e., 
the establishment of the bond of friendship among those akin and identical, committed 
to one another and to the defense of their own. In this context, the bond of friendship 
for the sake of self-defense against the common enemy comes into play only later: war is 
secondary to political founding, not equiprimordial with it. Rather, what is constitutive 
of the political is the fact that, as Plato has Socrates say, each one is in need of much and 
is not self-sufficient (369b). Human beings come together out of need, on the ground 
of the implicit recognition of a shared condition, and with the awareness, however neb¬ 
ulous, that they may grow together. One of the tasks taken up in the conversation is 
indeed bringing the “community of pleasures and pains” more incisively to conscious¬ 
ness (464a). An articulate consideration of this dialogue in light of the present concerns 
would have to take into account the progression from Book II to Book V: the peace¬ 
ful city, peacefully interacting with other cities, is superseded, and war is introduced, 
because the growth of appetites in the city requires more resources and they must be 
acquired by conquering neighboring land (373d-e); the city/soul is established in its 
threefold structure, according to the logic of friendship/identity inside and war against 
the enemy/other outside (Books II-V); all the while, the disruption and devaluation of 
the institution of the family/clan in the city tends to take the issue of identification on 
a level other than tribal/conventional, a psychological/biological level whose workings 
will not be mastered in the end (Book VIII); ultimately, the logic on which this city rests 
is overcome: the citizens of other poleis are not for the most part enemies: those “men, 
women, and children” are “friendly,” only a few among them are to be held responsible, 
and therefore destruction of war must be avoided (47ia-b). The community in which 
one belongs becomes increasingly inclusive. This broadening of the political organism 
culminates in the “cosmopolitan dream” of the ending myth: the figure of Er points to 
a human being so unique as to be pamphulos, “of all tribes,” irreducible to any political, 
tribal, territorial identification (614b). See my Of Myth, Life, and War in Plato s Republic 
(Bloomington: Indiana UP, 2002). 
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friendship itself. Whether elaborated in terms of friendship or of jus¬ 
tice, ultimately homonoia indicates a togetherness that cannot simply be 
brought back to prescriptive regulations, codification of duty, the econ¬ 
omy of quantifiable giving and taking. An element of excess, even in 
terms of gratuitous generosity, is the mark not only of “perfect” friendship 
(consider the enactment of loving beneficence, euergein, characteristic of 
friendship, or the impulse to eupoiein in Magna moralia 1212by, 1), but, as 
was observed earlier on, also of justice itself. Itself irreducible to the obli¬ 
gation “to return a service to one who has shown grace,” justice may in 
principle involve the excessive giving that is the “proper mark of grace”: 
the initiative “to show grace” to begin with, in a gesture of unsolicited 
giving (ii33ag-5). 

Thus, when affirming that, if human beings were friends, justice 
(as juridical normativity) would be superfluous, Aristotle is envisioning 
friendship as the end or destination of politics: as the highest conceivable 
accomplishment of politics, or even politics’ own self-overcoming. In this 
sense, friendship would mark the overcoming of politics as mere policy, 
as the work of instituting extrinsic rules of coexistence. It would mark the 
perfection of politics to come - the harmonization of the many, gathered 
beyond legal prescriptions. The vision of such an open teleology discloses 
the domain of becoming as the possibility of formation, growth, and evo¬ 
lution. The orientation to such a completion and accomplishment would 
be announced precisely in friendship (in politics) as homonoia'. the prox¬ 
imity with others and awareness of belonging together (as in the course of 
a voyage), of common circumstances, of mutual implication and depen¬ 
dence. 

In the folds of such a vision of the possible lies the insight that the end 
of politics is neither mere expediency nor the structuring, ordering, and 
coordination of civil coexistence. As is the case with friendship, rather, 
politics aims at happiness, at living well, at the flowering of life in its 
manifold potential. In the strand of his analysis confronting the issue of 
friendship between unequals (vertical relationships), Aristode touches 
on these issues with further suggestions. 

3.1. Beyond Perfection and Imperfection 

In its secondary or imperfect sense, friendship is for the sake of usefulness 
or pleasures - bodily, worldly, material. Such a friendship entails inequal¬ 
ity, lack of reciprocity, asymmetry, as in the case of the bond between 
lover and beloved, or the agreement contracted by rich and poor. Yet 
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we should point out that inequality and asymmetry are not necessarily 
symptomatic of friendship as incomplete, imperfect, or derivative, that is, 
merely driven by appetite or self-interest. As we saw, Aristotle suggests that, 
in the broadest sense, friendship informs every relation, every gathering 
of human beings. In this perspective, friendship is akin to justice, if irre¬ 
ducible to legality. Both friendship and justice name those proportionate 
and harmonious bonds, those harmonized and equalizing exchanges that 
keep the polis together. Friendship understood along these lines may not 
be the same as friendship unqualified and perfect. However, although 
entailing inequality and asymmetry, friendship as justice is just as much 
irreducible to friendship “in virtue of an attribute,” that is, the friendship 
promoting trivial advantages, the “fallen” or minor version of the perfect 
bond. As the articulation of community, friendship demands to be viewed 
beyond the polarity of perfection and imperfection. 

Thus far, we severally pointed out Aristotle’s oscillation regarding 
whether or not friendship and justice may coincide. The ambiguity 
regarding this point signals, yet again, Aristotle’s responsiveness to the 
motility of signification, to the many ways in which dikaiosune no less 
than philia can be said. The following passage provides an elaboration of 
friendship as an expression ofjustice and should be considered at length. 
It begins with a compendium of issues by now familiar to us: 

In every association there seems to be both something which is just and also friend¬ 
ship. At least, human beings address their fellow-voyagers and fellow-soldiers as 
friends also, and similarly with those in any of the other associations. Friendship 
goes as far as the members associate with each other; for what is just goes as far 
also. And it has been righdy said, “to friends all things are common”; for friend¬ 
ship is in association. Now brothers [aSEAipois] and comrades [sTcdpois] have all 
things in common, but others have only certain things in common, some more, 
some fewer; for of friendships, too, some are to a higher degree but others to a 
lower degree. Just things, too, differ; for the things that are just for parents toward 
their children are not the same as those between brothers, nor are those between 
comrades the same as those between citizens, and similarly with the other [kinds 
of] friendships. Accordingly, unjust things toward human beings are different 
also; and they become increasingly unjust by being directed toward the more 
friendly, e.g., it is more terrible [Seivotepov] to defraud a comrade than a citizen, 
or to refuse help to a brother than to a stranger, or to strike a father than anyone 
else. What is just, too, increases by nature simultaneously with friendship, since 
they are in the same beings and extend equally. (iiggb27-n6oa8) 

In this strand of the Aristotelian discourse, friendship comes to be indis¬ 
cernible from the dynamics of political coexistence and, by the same 
token, of familial bonds. Friendship andjustice are viewed as concomitant 
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ingredients of every association and seem to carry the same meaning 
and implications. Of course, saying that every association, every commu¬ 
nal gathering, is structured not without the essential element of friend¬ 
ship implies that polis and philia similarly aim at happiness. Just like 
friendship, the political association aims at the highest good as well 
as at the proper positioning of the human good with respect to the 
non-human (such would be the work of wisdom, first philosophy). It 
is essential to underline that the end of the polis itself is irreducible to 
expediency. 

In this discussion we come to appreciate the tension due to a shift in 
emphasis from friendship as based on similarity and equality to friend¬ 
ship as a relation between beings of unequal stature. In the former case, 
inequality bespeaks imperfection, the derivative character of friendships 
for the sake of partial ends. In the latter case, the unequal is that which 
friendship (as justice) at once preserves as such and amalgamates. The 
second half of Book Theta is devoted to a treatment of friendship espe¬ 
cially in terms of verticality - as the vertical relation holding beings 
together that are heterogeneous and infinitely uneven in their power 
and worth. 

As we shall see, what comes to be illuminated in this way is the rela¬ 
tion between humans (mortals) and gods (immortals) and, at the same 
time, the relation between humans and nature as such. Again, at stake 
here is the disclosure of the end of the polis, the end of community or 
communal gathering, as exceeding mere convenience. The good, which 
is incommensurably beyond utility, is the end of the political organism 
as well. In this perspective, friendship is taken to be essential to commu¬ 
nal constitution, to lie at the very heart of the phenomenon of politics. 
Aristotle addresses this cluster of issues in the following reflection: 

Now all associations are like parts of the political association [tt)s ttoAitikps] ; 
for people come together for the sake of something expedient [ouncpepovn] and 
bring along something which contributes to life. The political association itself 
seems to have originated and to continue to exist for the sake of expediency; for 
the law-givers, too, are aiming at this and say that what is commonly expedient is 
just. The other associations, then, are aiming at some part of what is expedient; 
e.g., sailors undertake a voyage for the sake of making money or some other such 
thing, fellow-soldiers go to war for the sake of spoils or victory or [capturing] a 
city, and similarly for the members of a tribe or of a town. (n6oa8-ig) 

At first, Aristotle seems to understand political finality in terms of con¬ 
duciveness to common advantage. However, he immediately adds that 
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advantage must be conceived in the most encompassing sense, as tran¬ 
scending partial, ephemeral, or myopic preoccupations: 

Again, some associations seem to be formed for the sake of pleasure, e.g., con¬ 
fraternities [SiacrooTobv] and social circles [epaviaTcov], for these are formed for 
the sake of sacrifice and being together, respectively. All these, however, seem 
to come under the political association, for the aim of the political association 
seems not to be limited to the expediency of the moment but to extend to life as 
a whole. (n6oaig-23) 

We should note the overflowing richness with which the theme of polit¬ 
ical association is laid out. The prominence initially accorded to expe¬ 
diency may not be altogether dropped or set aside. Nevertheless, and 
perhaps more signihcandy, the language of the advantageous, while pre¬ 
served, undergoes a semantic reconfiguration, even a transfiguration. 
Extended to “life as a whole,” contemplating the human venture in the 
long term, advantage may no longer signify immediate gratification, let 
alone the privilege of narrow-minded or one-sided pursuits. Thus under¬ 
stood, advantage comes to embrace the highest, in the sense of most 
inclusive, finality. The trajectory of this discourse illuminates political 
association as that network of relationships and relational structures in 
virtue of which the whole of life may be contemplated in its scansion and 
significance. 

Such a position is exposed even more incisively in the Politics, where 
Aristotle repeatedly states that political aggregation is ultimately oriented 
to living well (eu zen, zoe teleia, zen eud.aimonos kai kalos, zoe ariste) and sub¬ 
sists for the sake of this (1280332, i28ob34, I28ia2, 128133, 1328337), 
whereas exchanges, shared place, and defense against aggression by oth¬ 
ers cannot alone account for the coming to be of the polis (1280332-9, 
i28ob30-5). Of particular interest in the development of the passage 
presently under consideration, however, is the powerful synthetic ges¬ 
ture with which Aristotle connects the issue of political finality to matters 
regarding the divine and nature. The various associations “coming under” 
the comprehensive political organism, Aristotle continues, 

make sacrifices and arrange gatherings for these, pay honors to the gods, and 
provide pleasant relaxations for their members. For the ancient sacrifices and 
gatherings appear to have occurred after the harvest as a sort of first-fruits, since 
it is at that time that human beings had most leisure. (n6oa23-8) 

The practice of the sacrifices to the gods, that is, the bond between the 
human sphere and the divine, is aligned with the bond between humans 
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and nature. This meditation draws together the rhythms of nature as well 
as those of human beings, the cycles of fruit-bearing and barren seasons 
as well as the cycles of human effort and leisure. It presents nature as the 
theater of divine manifestation as well as dictating the times of human 
gathering, celebration, and ritual. Intimated here is the convergence, 
if not simplistically the identity, of the relation to the natural and the 
relation to the divine. 15 


3.2. Friendship with the Gods 

It is in the context of these observations that we should situate Aristotle’s 
hierarchy of relational forms and corresponding forms of government. 
In the NicomacheanEthics, this discussion takes place at ii6oa30-n6iag, 
but can be rendered here only most schematically. Let us simply recall, 
in order of rank, the relational and political typologies. First, Aristotle 
mentions the relation of father to children, corresponding to the form 
of government of kingdom. Second, the relation of husband to wife, 
corresponding to aristocracy. Third, the relation among brothers, cor¬ 
responding to timocracy. Fourth, demokratia (occasionally translated as 
“mob rule,” but meaning no more and no less than “democracy,” albeit in 
its degeneracy), representing a corruption of the relation among broth¬ 
ers and hence of timocracy. 1(1 Fifth, oligarchy, representing a corruption 
of the husband-wife relation and hence of aristocracy. Finally, the relation 
between master and slave, corresponding to tyranny and representing a 
perversion of the father-children relation and of kingdom. The tension 
should be noticed between the previous emphasis on the highest friend¬ 
ship as occurring between equals and the positive devaluation, in this 
passage, of such a friendship (the relation between or among brothers). 
Indeed, brotherhood, the fraternal, horizontal relation among peers, 
whether timocratic or democratic, does not enjoy any privilege in this 
context. 


15 A moment in the Protreptic, addressing the question of contemplation, actually suggests 
the identity of nature and the divine as that from which humankind is generated: “The 
most noble animal down here is the human being, hence it is clear that it was generated 
by nature and in conformity with nature. What could, then, be the end in view of which 
nature and god generated us? Questioned about this, Pythagoras answered: ‘looking at 
the sky,’ and he used to say that he was one who speculates on nature and that in view of 
this end he was born” (fr. 11 Ross). See also Eudemian Ethics 1216a 11-16. 

16 Regarding the four forms of democracy, see Politics 1291630-1292317. 
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It seems important to highlight the significance of this transition. The 
hypothesis pursued here is that, in such a move, Aristotle is attempting to 
cast light on the limits of the brotherly relation as a paradigm of human 
community. Such a configuration, based on the equal standing, if not the 
identity, of its members, may involve a certain severance from otherness 
and its asperity - a remoteness from the radically and irreducibly het¬ 
erogeneous. It may induce a perception of human togetherness both as 
relatively homogeneous in composition and, most importantly, as a self- 
contained and self-referential domain, marked by the oblivion of its own 
non-human conditions, severed from the higher and the lower, from 
that which precedes and that which follows, source and offshoot. The 
humanity solely resolving itself into horizontality, after the figure of the 
brotherly bond, may be disinclined to interrogate itself concerning its 
own origin and end - incapable of wonder vis-a-vis the past, ancestry in 
the broadest sense, and the future, the openness of the present thrust. 
At this juncture, Aristotle’s emphasis on unequal, indeed, asymmetrical 
relations may function as a reminder of the human procession from and 
dependence on the inhuman - nature or god. It may remind us of the 
human as natural/divine child. 

The discussion of these relations in the Eudemian Ethics confirms, 
from the outset, this hypothesis. The introduction of the theme of 
friendship between unequals, whether political (ruler/ruled) or familial 
(parent/child), at once evokes relations exceeding the human domain 
(god/human being). Here Aristotle resorts again to the language of 
excess, liuperbole, but the issue in this case is not so much the rapture char¬ 
acterizing “perfect” friendship, but rather the exceeding unevenness of 
the relationships under consideration. In these cases the heterogeneity 
of those involved and of their respective ways of loving is so unbridge¬ 
able that reciprocity becomes unthinkable, not only incalculable (as was 
the case with “perfect” friendship). Paradigmatically illuminated by ref¬ 
erence to the love “of god for human being,” such friendships take place 
“according to excess, ” hath ’huperbolen : they cross utter discontinuity, estab¬ 
lish a bond between the radically foreign (1238b 18-23). 

But let us follow the development of this analysis in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. While considering the relation between sovereign and subjects, 
Aristotle notes: 

Such, too, is the friendship of a father toward his children (although it differs 
in the magnitude of good services [EUEpyETriiJidTcov]; for he is the cause of their 
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being, which seems to be the greatest [good], and also of their nurture and 
education; these things apply to ancestors also); for the relation of a father to his 
sons or of ancestors to descendants or of a king to his subjects is by nature that of 
a ruler [to those ruled]. And these are friendships by virtue of superiority; hence 
parents are also honored. Accordingly, also what is just in those friendships is not 
the same for the two parties but is according to merit; for friendship, too, is in 
this manner. (n6iai6-22) 

Underlined here is the archie character of the parent or, broadly speak¬ 
ing, of the ancestors with regard to their children and subsequent lin¬ 
eages. The father and the ancestor are rulers precisely because they are 
the causes of the coming into being of what follows - because they engen¬ 
der and inform. The community of brothers should be referred back to 
such a primal scene: in this perspective alone can it be adequately under¬ 
stood and understand itself. Thus, the development, in Book Theta, from 
friendship requiring equality to friendship entailing radical asymmetry 
can be seen as Aristotle’s attempt at a critique of the strictures of the 
horizontal relation. 17 

The relationship among brothers, in its relatively self-enclosed char¬ 
acter, tends to be forgetful of its links to the other: of all manners of 
non-conformity and of its own involvement with it. Above all, the bond 
among peers tends to be oblivious of vertical relationality, thus confin¬ 
ing such friends to the condition of orphans, of parentless children. The 
brothers’ oblivion, their absorption in the brotherly bond, reveals human 
beings uprooted from nature, cut off from the gods, deprived of source 
and orientation. It reveals humanity unable even to sustain the question 
regarding its own parents and offspring, endowment and fruits - the 
beginning and destination of humankind as such, that is, the situation 
and belonging of the human in the inhuman (nature or divinity). In 
intimating this limit in the love between equals, Aristotle is encouraging 
a disruption of liorizontality: a love opening up to the infinite, open¬ 
ing up to that which cannot be horizontally embraced, which abides 


17 The relation between adults and children (as well as, more broadly, vertical friendship) 
paradigmatically reveals friendship as a bond extending beyond the community of those 
who “have” reason, who humanly share in reason - extending to living beings not yet 
human or not even on the way to becoming human, not tending to the human because 
unfolding otherwise. In his fascinating study II coltello e to stilo (Milan: II Saggiatore, 
1979), Mario Vegetti discusses the philosopher and the sovereign, the child and the 
slave, as figures exceeding the political-anthropological range (whether in the direction 
of divinity or of animality), marking (or confusing) its confines (177). Of particular 
interest is the reflection on the child and on that peculiar kind of child that is the slave 
(186-94). 
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vertiginously excessive and impervious to reciprocation. Eventually, the 
figure of asymmetrical relationships is strategically conducive to a vision 
surpassing the relations among human beings as such and, by the same 
token, the relations exclusively involving thinking male adults - thus 
exposing the irreducibility of humankind as such to the community of 
the same (brothers, peers, equally privileged citizens). Aristotle seems to 
point to the relation between the human and the non-human, at once in 
the direction of the gods or nature. 18 

At this point, friendship comes to signify a bond of cosmic unity, very 
much in line with pre-Socratic insights from various sources, Pythagorean 
as well as Empedoclean. In the context of such a vision of the kosmos 
should be situated the considerations concerning polis as well as anthropos. 
As Aristotle makes explicit, the insistence on human genealogy is ulti¬ 
mately meant to puncture the exclusively human horizon: “The friend¬ 
ship of children toward parents, and of human beings toward gods, is one 
toward the good and superior | ayaSov xai UTrepsyov |; for parents have 
done the greatest of goods [eO yap TTETroif)Kacn Ta pEyicnra] , since they are 
the causes of the being and nurture of their children and then of their 
education” (116234-7). At stake is not only the birth of children, but 
also that of humankind as such; not only the verticality of physiological 
procreation, but also the verticality of the fabric into which the human is 
woven; not only origin understood as beginning, but also origin under¬ 
stood as continuing sustenance and guidance, as informing principle at 
work in its propulsion. The focus on the figures of the parents, forefa¬ 
thers, kings, and gods signals the urgency of the interrogation regarding 
human provenance and ambiance. 

Love on the part of the higher being takes on the form of granting, 
protecting, and furthering. In turn, love on the part of the more vulner¬ 
able being takes on the form of desiring the other, stretching beyond 
oneself in order to become more comprehensive, to embrace and be 
traversed, to let the other in and be opened by it. This structure of 
love on the part of the more vulnerable being illustrates the condition 
of human beings with regard to what transcends them, to what consti¬ 
tutes their own condition - most notably, to the divine that comes to be 
identified with the good (Eudemian Ethics 1249614-15). This love entails 

18 Again, the question of Sophia, of human beings looking at the sky, lifting their gaze beyond 
their most immediate and exiguous preoccupations, finding attunement and insight in 
this contact with radiant nature/divinity. It would be fruitful to pursue this Aristotelian 
motif along with analogous Platonic formulations, most notably in the Timaeus, Philebus, 
and, once more, in the myth concluding the Republic. 
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the desire that takes one outside oneself, in a movement of striving and 
receptivity. 

3.3. Interdependence 

What comes to be delineated through these various (and not always 
easily cohabiting) discussions of friendship is the figure of interde¬ 
pendence. Indeed, such a figure emerges both horizontally, in intra¬ 
human (whether intra- or inter-communal) relations, and vertically, in 
the human exchanges with the non-human. In the context ofintra-human 
relations and interactions, whether within a polls or among poleis, the 
prominence of the dialectical practice highlights the salience of dialogue: 
of communing and communication, of the unending work of negotia¬ 
tion and transmission animating togetherness. Certainly, dialogue may 
be understood here not as a rhetorical, let alone contentious, compe¬ 
tition, but rather as the conversation whose premise and condition is 
the attitude of friendship. However, since the phenomenon of interde¬ 
pendence is not confined to the human horizon, we are compelled to 
consider the issue of communication further, beyond strictly human con¬ 
versation and language (s). More broadly, we are encouraged to focus 
on the patient work of mediation, engagement, and exchange with the 
other-than-human domains - the work of communing and communica¬ 
tion exceeding human dialectic and always already taking place, albeit for 
the most part unconsciously. How can we begin to hear and practice the 
many languages of friendship - the languages, manners of communica¬ 
tion and of living, which may do justice to the fact of interdependence? 
In what way, other than ordering, disposing, plundering, objectifying, 
can we interact with the surroundings (the forms of life all around us, 
above and below) ? How can we take in that which surrounds us and act 
responsively, that is, adequately, out of such a reception? 

Aristotle does not offer a compilation of precepts to this end. As 
we have variously noted from the outset, he resdessly underlines the 
importance of evaluations adhering to the unique traits of each circum¬ 
stance, responding most perceptively to the singular demands each time 
in play. Far from signaling the limit of ethico-political reflection (ethics 
being bound, as is often said, to contingent details and falling short of 
geometrical/conceptual clarity), this way of proceeding reveals supreme 
precision, subtlety, and refinement. The architecture without geometry 
that ethics/politics names displays a sensitivity to proliferating difference, 
a capacity to work with all that “admits of being otherwise,” which is alto¬ 
gether inaccessible to conceptual modes of inquiry. Again, this marks less 
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the shortcoming of ethics than the coarseness of the concept, impover¬ 
ished in its unmoving abstractness and in its interpretation of clarity as 
simplicity/simplification. There is indeed a crucial difference between 
geometrical precision and precision as wakeful adhesion to infinite 
variability. 

Thus, for Aristotle particular dispositions or comportments may or 
may not be desirable, depending on the particular configuration of space 
and time - not absolutely. 19 The good and the privation thereof may not 
be fixed, inherent properties of any separate being or typology of com¬ 
portment, but rather emerge out of a comprehensive, fluctuating rela¬ 
tional environment. What is affirmed in an absolute sense is the meta¬ 
disposition or, if you like, the over-arching disposition enabling one, in 
each case, to reckon with circumstances in a balanced and healthy way, in 
a way that furthers well-being as inclusively as possible. However, reckon¬ 
ing with circumstances in such a way as to be guided by the encompass¬ 
ing finality of well-being entails always keeping in mind the complexity 
of interaction, holding it in care and attention, remaining mindful of 
the whole context of interrelation, intersection, and mutual implication. 
Implied in such a posture is the discernment and acceptance, at some 
level, of a rule of harmony and proportion governing togetherness, gov¬ 
erning the manifold of all that belongs together. Responding and corre¬ 
sponding to such a rule is perhaps what lies at the heart of friendship, 
broadly understood as harmonizing relatedness (horizontal as well as ver¬ 
tical, among humans as well as gathering the human and non-human): 
friendship grants fluidity in the exchanges among (the) many, balanced 
interspersion of the differing. It is only in lack of friendship that one 
resorts to justice - or, more precisely, to its various ministers and admin¬ 
istrators, judges et al. 

4. ON HAPPINESS OR THE GOOD 

We conclude with a brief reflection on the discussion in Book Kappa, 
concerning happiness or the good. This discussion is a prelude to the 
Politics. It is a prelude to politics understood as the continuation and 


19 In The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics, Martha Nussbaum proposes: 
“we may say that excellent ethical choice cannot be captured completely in general rules 
because - like medicine - it is a matter of fitting one’s choice to the complex requirements 
of a concrete situation, taking all of its contextual features into account.” “In the context 
of love and friendship,” she adds, “it is possible that Aristode may recognize particularity 
in a yet stronger sense, recognizing that some valuable forms of ethical attention and 
care are not even in principle universalizable” (67). 
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highest accomplishment of ethics. Happiness and politics: once again we 
must underline their conjunction. Indeed, as Aristotle said in Book Alpha 
concerning the pursuit of the good, “even if this end be the same for an 
individual as for the polls, nevertheless the end of the polls appears to be 
greater and more complete to attain and to preserve; for though this end 
is dear also to a single individual, it appears to be more beautiful and more 
divine to a race [sQvei] or to a polls" (iog4b8-n). Moreover, as pointed 
out during the discussion on friendship, though the human being may 
experience the compulsion and urgency of biological reproduction as 
the most primordial condition, prior even to political life stricto sensu, the 
political dimension of life appears most choice-worthy - both because of 
the honor and beauty inherent in public involvement and because even 
the activities that are theoretical in character are made possible by the 
leisure only political coexistence affords. Says Aristotle: 

The friendship between husband and wife seems to be by nature; for human 
beings by nature tend to form couples more than to be political, and they do this 
to the extent that a household is prior and more necessary than a polls and that 
reproduction [tekvottouc<] is more common to animals. Accordingly, associations 
in the other animals exist only to that extent, but human beings live together not 
only for the sake of reproduction but for other things in life as well. (1162 a 16-2 2) 

As observed already, it is in and through life in the polis that the human 
being can develop into what it is to be - that the human being can realize 
its inherent potential, including the capacity for contemplation. Contem¬ 
plation, let it be repeated again, is an activity, in the sense of actualization, 
activation, being-at-work; Aristotle views it as the worthiest, most distinc¬ 
tive mode of human enactment. Moreover, we noted already that such 
an activity, energeia, should be understood in terms of action: thinking as 
such, with no further “practical application,” is a matter of praxis (Politics 
1325^6-24). Book Kappa corroborates this crucial point on numerous 
occasions, as we shall see. 


4.1. Pleasure 

It could be said that the discussion in Book Kappa casts light on the 
intimacy between a soul that knows (a soul absorbed in contemplative 
endeavors) and a polis that thrives. In this Book, which lies at the con¬ 
junction of the ethical treatise proper and the Politics, we catch a glimpse 
of the closeness of (1) the psychological involvement in theorem, said to 
be the highest good, and (2) a polis constituted in such a way as to excel. 
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The Book progresses from a discussion of pleasure to the examination 
of contemplation, to the issue of political poiesis. Again, the discussion of 
contemplation appears to be a preface, indeed the preface, to political 
study and, even more importantly, to political activity. 

With this in mind, let us turn to examine Aristotle’s treatment of plea¬ 
sure at this juncture. 20 It would seem that, in its fullest achievement, 
activity is always accompanied by pleasure. Of course, asserting the con¬ 
comitance of pleasure and the most accomplished enactment, actualiza¬ 
tion, or being-at-work, means asserting the concomitance of pleasure and 
happiness or the good itself. The passages pointing in this direction are 
numerous, but let us examine the following exemplary statement: 

Now, since living itself is good and pleasant (and this seems to be the case since 
all desire it, and especially those who are good [etheikeTs] and blessed; for it is 
to these that life [fhos] is most choice-worthy, and the most blessed life [£cof)] 
belongs to them), and since one who sees senses [ai(70dvETai] that he or she sees, 
one who hears senses that he or she hears, one who walks senses that he or she 
walks, and similarly in the other cases, there is something in us which senses that 
we are in activity, and so we would be sensing that we are sensing and we would be 
thinking that we are thinking. But [to be aware] that we are sensing or thinking 
[is to be aware] that we are (for to be [for human beings] was stated to be sensing 
or thinking), and sensing that one lives is in itself one of the things which are 
pleasant (for life is by nature good, and to sense that the good belongs to oneself is 
pleasant). Now living is choice-worthy, and especially by those who are good, since 
being to them is good and pleasant (for they are pleased by sensing that which is in 
itself good). (1170327-1170^5; emphasis added) 

Here, besides the repeatedly mentioned concurrence of pleasure and 
happiness or the good, we should note the intertwinement of the motifs 
of the good and aliveness. Aliveness, being alive, signifies self-enactment, 
the proper domain of self-realization and accomplishment. Accordingly, 
perceiving the good is a matter of perceiving oneself live. 21 Above all, how¬ 
ever, we are struck by the Aristotelian terminology at this point: perceiving 
the good, that is, perceiving oneself in one’s aliveness is, more precisely, a 
matter of sensing, aisthanesthai, of feeling oneself be or become. At stake 
in the awareness of the good is the capacity for sensing oneself in act, in 
activity, in the course of being. 22 In other words, being aware of the good 


20 See A. J. Festugiere’s analysis of the discussions of pleasure in Book Eta 11-14 and Book 
Kappa 1-5, in Aristote: leplaisir (Paris: J. Vrin, 1936). 

21 In the earlier discussion of friendship, see the pertinent remarks at 1166311-29. 

22 On the inseparability of sensing and the sensed (of actual sensing and what enacts itself), 
i.e., on the concomitance of affection and activity, see De anima 425626-426312. 
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means sensing that one is alive, the felt awareness that one is at work, in 
deed: that one is, is there, in action. 

Aristotle sharpens his remarks on the pleasure accompanying such a 
sensing, such a being aware of the good, of the aliveness that is said to be 
good and seems to coincide with the good. Indeed, he notes, “living and 
pleasure appear to go together and not to admit separation; for there 
can be no pleasure without activity, and pleasure perfects every activity” 
(1175319-21). Pleasure is presented as the genuine culmination of any 
activity, as the crowning moment in which an activity is fulfilled, that is to 
say, perfected and completed. Any such fulfillment would by definition 
be marked by pleasure. But Aristotle takes the issue even further, pointing 
to pleasure as a kind of surplus, as an excess of the activity or, indeed, as 
an excess to the activity - as that which would bring the activity beyond 
itself. This gesture indicates a different kind of completion, a different 
sense of perfection of an activity: 

(It is clear that pleasure arises with respect to each [faculty of] sensation, for we 
speak of sights and of things heard as being pleasant. It is also clear that these 
activities are most pleasant whenever both the sensation is at its best and its activity 
is directed toward its best corresponding object; and if both the object sensed and 
the one who senses it are such, there will always be pleasure provided both the 
one acting [TroificrovTos] and that which is acted upon [ttehjo^evou] are present.) 
But pleasure perfects the activity not as a habit inhering in the one acting but as 
an end which supervenes like the bloom of youth to those in their prime of life. 
(117^27-34) 

Pleasure is developed as that completion that supervenes despite one¬ 
self, in a way - as that completion taking over the being-at-work in its 
unfolding, drawing it further. Pleasure supervenes, dawns on one, taking 
one beyond, in delight. Thus, pleasure comes to name the beauty and 
elation experienced in the unmasterable fulfillment of activity, even of 
self-activation and self-realization (ti77a2 2-7). 

Again, regarding the overall strategy of Book Kappa, we should empha¬ 
size the coincidence of the themes of action (most notably, political) 
and contemplation. As we anticipated, the Book undertakes to address 
the contemplative posture as the highest human enactment and highest 
good, in human terms and beyond. However, it is fascinating that Aristotle 
should never leave action (let alone the world in which it unfolds) behind. 
Even in its culminating moment, theorem does not appear to bespeak 
emancipation from the world. Aristotle seems to be very careful in his 
insistence that, on the one hand, this world provides the condition for 
the possibility of contemplation, while, on the other hand, contemplation 
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may optimally guide the worldly course of a human being and community 
alike. Contemplation and living well, that is, attaining a certain harmony 
in action, are far from separate. 23 

To the extent that living well is, above all, the finality of the polls (that 
which the polis infinitely strives for and to a finite extent makes possi¬ 
ble) (again, see also Politics i28oa7-i28iaio, 1328322-823), we may not 
assume the respective autonomy of politics and contemplation. Politi¬ 
cal action infused with a longing for the good and cultivation of human 
insight into the good seem to be mutually implicating. 


4.2. Contemplation 

In the wake of these minimal remarks on pleasure and related matters, 
let us consider the discussion of contemplation as the highest attainment 
of human enactment. In the meditation on the most excellent activity 
attributed to human beings, we should underline a terminological slip¬ 
page with respect to Book Zeta: a shift from the language of logos to 
the language of nous, theorem, and sophia (intellect or intuition, contem¬ 
plation, and wisdom). Let us read a couple of passages that frame this 
discussion. Aristotle proposes: 

Since happiness is an activity according to virtue, it is reasonable that it should 
be an activity according to the highest virtue; and this would be an activity of 
the best [part of a human being]. So whether this be intellect or something else 
which seems to rule and guide us by nature and to have comprehension [evvoiav 
Eysiv] of beautiful and divine beings, being itself divine or else the most divine 
part in us, its activity according to its proper virtue would be perfect happiness. 
That this activity is contemplative [SscopeTiKT)] has already been mentioned; and 
this would seem to be in agreement both with our previous remarks and with the 
truth. (1177312-20) 

Aristotle seems to be distancing himself from the previous emphasis on 
logos and is now identifying the most outstanding of human activities, and 
perhaps the highest activity tout court, with nous, intellect or intuition. 
Of course, the “comprehension of beautiful and divine beings” recalls 
those beings which in Book Zeta were said to be most phenomenal, most 
shining, ta phanerdtata, and related to the virtue of sophia, wisdom. It 
should also be noticed that the “comprehension of beautiful and divine 

23 John L. Ackrill (Aristotle the Philosopher [Oxford: Oxford UP, 1981]) comes to a similar 
position, articulating the continuity of ethics and the contemplative activity, and viewing 
the exercise of excellence (action, political and otherwise) as promoting and cultivating 
the contemplative moment. 
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beings” is itself divine, or else that in us which is “most divine.” Aristotle is 
oscillating between announcing the highest good attainable for human 
beings and speaking of the highest good without qualification. A few lines 
down, he continues: 

We think that pleasure should be intermingled with happiness; and it is agreed 
that the most pleasant of our virtuous activities is the one in accordance with 
wisdom. Indeed, philosophy seems to possess pleasures which are wonderful in 
purity as well as in certainty, and it is reasonable for those who have understanding 
[toTs dSoci] to pass their time more pleasantly than those who [merely] inquire. 

(n77a23-7) 

Once more, the best activity is intrinsically marked by pleasure. As full 
deployment of potentiality, as flourishing and stretching out toward ful¬ 
fillment, happiness would imply pleasure genuinely understood. Such 
would be the expanse and expansiveness of the good. 

Aristotle elaborates further on what is at stake in contemplation and, 
in so doing, recalls the teleology of the good with which the Nicomachean 
Ethics began. Such a comprehensive teleology is predicated on a hierar¬ 
chical arrangement of human activities: 

If, among virtuous actions, those pertaining to the polls and to war stand out 
in beauty and greatness and, being toilsome, are aimed at some other end but 
are not chosen for their own sake, whereas the activity of the intellect, being 
theoretical, seems to be superior in seriousness and to aim at no other end besides 
itself but to have its own pleasure [r)6ovr]v oiKsiav] (which increases that activity), 
then also self-sufficiency and leisure and freedom from weariness, as much as are 
possible for a human being, and all the other things which are attributed to a 
blessed human being appear to be in this activity. This, then, would be the perfect 
happiness for a human being, if extended to the full length of life, for none of 
the attributes of happiness is incomplete. (11771116-26) 

The most complete enactment of the human being involves a certain over¬ 
coming of toil and fatigue. Indeed, no one would choose an exhausting 
activity for its own sake, but only for the sake of further, more desirable 
ends. Thus, perfect human enactment is characterized by leisure, by the 
luxury of “having” time, by that condition in which necessary matters 
become less pressing and one can enjoy the possibility of passing time 
without being pushed by the urgent worries of survival. In this way, one 
enjoys the possibility of becoming aware of time as such, of realizing time. 
We can see in such a condition an originary discovery of time, time dis¬ 
closed in light of freedom from immediate need: time in its spaciousness 
and possibility. Such a thrust beyond necessity is experienced as a priv¬ 
ilege, indeed, as that condition sufficient onto itself, projected toward 
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no other end, marked by its own “characteristic” ( oikeia) pleasure. Once 
again, we are told that pleasure supervenes so as to crown and com¬ 
plete activity, in fact, that pleasure “augments” ( sunauxei) the activity. Of 
course, the privilege of such a pleasure can be tasted only thanks to the 
protected condition afforded by the political bond of solidarity. 

Indeed, within the structure of the polls the human being may find 
not only a more expedient manner of survival, but also the possibility 
of life’s fullest unfolding. Within the polis the human being may thrust 
itself beyond necessary cares: find its measure as a being in (de) finitely 
open to the measureless and excessive. Communal life (friendship as 
“the deliberate choice of living together,” Politics i28ob3g) is necessary 
to the human being as such (even the most insular, autarchic one), to the 
human pursuit of excellent self-articulation. It is necessary to a certain 
overcoming of necessity, so that the possibility of freedom may be even 
marginally glimpsed. 

As observed more than once, Aristotle consistently confirms that polit¬ 
ical action is the condition for contemplation opening beyond the polit¬ 
ical and that, in turn, contemplation (the divine insight into the divine) 
nourishes political action. At issue in such a mutual implication is the 
dialectic of polis and kosmos: of human and divine, measure and excess, 
institution and transgression of conventions, order and disruption - of 
human order and an order altogether other. In the Politics, Aristotle con¬ 
trasts human and divine law or order ( nomos , taxis)', while, in human 
affairs, beauty and order can be brought to bear only on a “limited mag¬ 
nitude,” it is imaginable that the “work” of “divine power,” which “holds 
all together,” is bringing “an excessive number” ( huperballon arithmos) to 
“partake of order” (i326a30-4). And yet, even though for human beings 
the work of ordering entails delimiting, bringing into an outline, the 
glimpse of the divine caught through contemplation constantly exposes 
human delimiting to an excess both perturbing and demanding endless 
revision, transformation, reconstitution. However intermittent, the intu¬ 
ition of excess destabilizes human hnitude and compels reconfiguration. 


4.3. Self-Transcendence 

Returning to Book Kappa, we need to consider yet again how the (self-) 
transcendence, or (self-) overcoming of the human, is implied, enfolded, 
in the activity of nous. Aristotle develops the issue of contemplative enact¬ 
ment in terms of a movement beyond: beyond the human as merely 
human, beyond the limits of mortality and its concerns. Contemplation 
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articulates the irreducibility of the human to itself, to a structure of self- 
enclosed determinacy, and raises the question of divine pervasiveness. 
As we noted, in this context belong the questions concerning freedom, 
emancipation from toil, the irreducibility of human life to necessity, its 
bonds, and its mechanisms. The contemplative involvement ultimately 
procures the respite and regeneration that are the marks of a life no 
longer completely absorbed in the task of survival: 

Such a life, of course, would be above [kpeittgov] that of a human being, for a 
human being will live in this manner not insofar as one is human, but insofar as 
one has something divine in oneself; and the activity of this divine part of the soul 
is as much superior to that of the other kind of virtue as that divine part is superior 
to the composite soul of a human being. So since the intellect is divine relative to 
a human being, the life according to this intellect, too, will be divine relative to 
human life. Thus, we should not follow the recommendation of thinkers who say 
that those who are human beings should think only of human things and that 
mortals should think only of mortal things, but we should try as far as possible 
to partake of immortality and to make every effort to live according to the best 
[KpaTicjTov] [part of the soul] in us; for even if this part be of small measure, 
it surpasses all the others by far in power and worth. It would seem, too, that 
each human being is this part, if indeed this is the dominant part and is better 
[apEivov] than the other parts; so it would be absurd if one did not choose one’s 
own life but that of another. And what was stated earlier is appropriate here also: 
that which is by nature proper [oikeiov] to each being is the best [Kpcrncrrov] and 
most pleasant for that being. So for a human being, too, the life according to the 
intellect is the best and most pleasant, if indeed a human being in the highest 
sense is this intellect. Hence this life, too, is the happiest. (11771326-117838) 

This passage, addressing the question of human self-transcendence, 
could also be taken as a further development of friendship understood 
as asymmetrical relationship. Human self-transcendence would designate 
the friendship of human and divine, articulating the togetherness of the 
human and that which is not human - of the human and that which per¬ 
vades and encompasses the human while remaining incommensurate, 
excessive to it. In this sense, friendship would name that bond situat¬ 
ing the human within that which is irreducible to the human, the bond 
in virtue of which the human may acknowledge itself as belonging in 
the irreducible. Of course, our emphasis on such a relation between the 
human and the non-human or beyond-human is due to the fact that, on 
Aristotle’s own terms, the other-than-liuman is in the human and is the 
human: both “is in” the human as one of its parts and “is” the human in its 
distinctiveness. Interestingly, the Aristotelian indication of the distinctive 
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feature of the human being amounts neither to a simple definition of 
human nature nor to an emphasis on the centrality of the human. In 
a decidedly non-anthropocentric gesture, Aristotle points out that what 
is decisively at the heart of the human being is other-than-human, non¬ 
human, or inhuman. In this sense, friendship bespeaks harmonization 
within and without oneself, inside and outside: the open articulation of 
radical alterity, the gathering of that which cannot be brought under the 
same measure. The genuinely human trait would precisely reside in the 
hospitality with respect to the wholly other. 

Thus, the Ar istotelian discourse regarding contemplation withstands a 
crucial tension. On the one hand, the intellect at work in human beings 
is considered as not human, indeed, divine. A human being lives the 
supremely joyous life of intellectual activity not insofar as he or she is 
a human being, but insofar as he or she has something divine in him- 
or herself (11771327). On the other hand, the human being is such an 
activity, is the divine, and should therefore be identified with that “part.” 
Not only, then, is nous the most excellent, divine “part” of the human soul, 
not only is living according to nous the most desirable and unqualified 
good for a human being, but, furthermore, “each” human being “in the 
highest sense” is nous (ii78a2, ii78a8). The human lets the divine dwell 
to the point of becoming (one with) it. Precisely as not self-same, as 
indeterminately open (hospitable) to ultimate alterity, the human being 
is divine. 

Again, surmising that “each” human being is this “part” makes it diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of nous as separable (i.e., separable from the phenomenal 
and worldly matters) - unless, as suggested during the examination of 
Book Zeta on the intellectual virtues, by “separability” one would mean, 
here, the separability from singular individuals. In this case, nous would 
indeed be separable, but in the sense of separable from “me,” from any 
one, because common and most shared. 

Let us elaborate on this further. Human self-overcoming points to 
the question of the divine, to the question of the other-than-human that 
resides in the human: the other-than-human in and as the human. In this 
connection, we should emphasize the paradoxical “propriety of alter¬ 
ity,” the propriety and opportunity of the other in and as the human. 
Indeed, the human being is defined by such a self-transcendence, a self¬ 
transcendence in virtue of which the human, in fact each human being, 
may distance him- or herself from him- or herself in order to transpire 
otherwise, in order to enact him- or herself on a plane where individuality 
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narrowly understood is superseded, transmuted. We could say that what 
distinctively characterizes the human is precisely the capacity for such a 
self-distancing, the opening of such a space, the spacing within and as 
oneself. 

Understanding the separation of nous in terms of separation from one¬ 
self, thus, may point to the phenomenon of becoming more spacious, 
more comprehensive - of distancing oneself from oneself so as to experi¬ 
ence one’s own irreducibility to one’s own narrowly confined identity. In 
this sense, separation from oneself may mean finding oneself well beyond 
individual bounds: finding oneself, but otherwise, on another plane - as 
nous, at one with nous. It may mean discovering in oneself a vastness coin¬ 
ciding with the starry sky. Separation, distance, non-coincidence vis-a-vis 
oneself, thus, may come to signify self-recovery, joining oneself (again), 
(re) turning to oneself in a more genuine way, connecting with one’s more 
comprehensive (utterly unique and yet widely shared) self. 

Here we seize an almost proto-Kantian thought of disinterestedness, 
the self-overcoming characteristic of the good soul spontaneously inter¬ 
ested in nature, drawn to a contemplation of nature in its most shining, 
divine manifestations. Along these lines, once more, we should insist on 
the connection between the Aristotelian ethico-political discourses and 
the so-called metaphysical treatises. For even the relation to the highest 
good, treated in Metaphysics Lambda as a matter of pursuing the beloved, 
seems to corroborate this understanding of the subject caught in the rap¬ 
ture of contemplation, carried away, beyond itself, by the vision allowed 
by sophia, taken over by the intuition, absorbed in the contemplation of 
divine bliss. Such a contemplation or intuition, qua erotic in character, 
has everything to do with genuine lived involvement, with the engage¬ 
ment in the matters of life. Thus, not even the pursuit of the unqualified 
would be presented as theoretically aloof from living, from the practical 
and experiential dimensions thereof. As Aristode proposes in Metaphysics 
Lambda, that which is supremely desirable and that which is supremely 
intelligible are one (io72a26ff.). 24 


24 In this regard, Pierre Hadot observes: “Yet again, the theoretical way of life reveals its 
ethical dimension. If the philosopher delights in coming to know other beings, this is 
because he only desires that which leads hint to the supremely desirable.” He also speaks 
of “that detachment from oneself in virtue of which the individual reaches to the level of 
spirit, of intellect, which is one’s true self, thus becoming conscious of the attraction that 
the supreme principle exerts on him or her, supreme desirable and supreme intelligi¬ 
ble.” Finally, referring to a moment in Metaphysics io75a5ff. (also echoed by Theophras¬ 
tus in Metaphysics gbtsff.), Hadot underlines that the highest manner of intellectual 
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But what, then, is at stake in self-transcendence, in the transcendence 
of the self narrowly understood and its transmutation into a self at once 
more genuine and shared? At stake seems to be the commonality of the 
divine, the divine belonging to this human being and to every other 
human being. This does not make the divine absolutely heterogeneous. 
Because the conjunction of human and divine is a togetherness of incom- 
mensurables, it could be said that the divine remains the same in each 
case, but incommensurably: the same inflected through a human articu¬ 
lation each time unique. The divinity of the human, in the human, as the 
human, may be glimpsed as the shining of “the same” through infinite 
and irreducible singularity: a sameness to be acknowledged but not pos¬ 
sibly reckoned. The human being is illuminated as incalculable sameness 
and shared singularity. 

Qua common, not identified with “me,” not simply individual let alone 
personal, nous cannot be altered by accidents or contingent particulars. 
Rather, it seizes them, makes them light up and become perspicuous. It 
seizes them, yet remains impassive, “the same” - as though always already 
comprehending them all, as a kind of collective repository of all experi¬ 
ence conscious and unconscious, as collective consciousness and uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

5. AGAIN ON LOGOS AND PRAXIS 

Toward the end of Book Kappa, Aristotle returns to a point that he has 
emphasized with great care already numerous times: the dissociation of 
reason and speech, logos, from action and experience, in particular as this 
dissociation is exemplified by the sophists. Aristotle states: 

As for those of the sophists who profess to know politics, they appear to be very 
far from teaching it; for, in general, they do not even know what kind of thing 
it is or what it is concerned with, otherwise they would not have posited it as 
being the same as rhetoric, or even inferior to it, nor would they have thought it 
easy to legislate by collecting the laws which are well thought of. Thus, they say 
that it is possible to select the best laws, as if (a) that selection did not require 
intelligence [ctuvectecos] and (b) right judgment [Kplvai op0&>s] [in making the 
selection] were not the greatest thing, as in the case of music; for while those who 


perception, for Aristotle, is a matter not of knowledge but of coincidence (however 
ephemeral) with the divine, with thought thinking itself for eternity: “It would really 
seem that the bliss of human intellect reaches its culmination when, at times, it thinks, 
with indivisible intuition, the indivisibility of divine bliss.” “Nothing,” he concludes, “is 
farther removed from the theory of the theoretical, that is, of contemplation” (84). 
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are experienced [iurreipoi] judge rightly the works in their field and understand 
by what means and in what manner [ they are achieved], and also what harmonizes 
with what, those who are inexperienced should be content if they do not fail to 
notice [SiaAavOdvsiv] whether the work is well or badly made, as in painting. 
(n8iai2-23) 

In the lines that follow this passage (esp. 1181 b5~ 12), Aristotle is very clear 
in associating and in fact binding together theoria and politics, the specu¬ 
lative posture of contemplation and political involvement. The capacity 
for judgment alone can be of assistance in assessing political action and 
institution, politike (n8ibi) - but such a capacity necessarily rests on 
habituation. Says Aristotle: 

So perhaps the collection of laws or constitutions, too, would be helpful to those 
who can contemplate and judge [SEGopfjcrai xai xpTvai] what is beautifully stated 
or the contrary and what kinds of laws or constitutions harmonize with a given 
situation; but those who go over such collection without the habit of contem¬ 
plation or judgment cannot judge beautifully, except by accident, although they 
might gain more intelligence concerning them. (n8ib7-t2) 

Invoked here are a political practice (or making) infused with intellec¬ 
tual insight and a speculative posture involved in ethico-political matters. 
Once more, at the very end of this treatise we find prescribed the unity 
of logos and ethical excellence, that is to say, practical orientation to the 
good. Without such a union, logos would be but rational cleverness, allow¬ 
ing one indifferently to play each and every part, without solicitude for 
the true and good. Again, the prescription here is doing as one says 
or as one reasons and, conversely, speaking or reasoning according to 
one’s own doing, experience, and vicissitudes. Only through such root¬ 
edness can logos gain the depth and resonance of genuine wisdom. Now 
as well as then, this thought may strike many as naive. Yet it may be not 
quite so. 

Indeed, such a call for the unity of logos and praxis must have struck 
even Greek listeners or readers as rather impractical or unrealistic. The 
requirement of exercise, experience, and habituation forces logos to pro¬ 
ceed too close to phenomena in their infinite complexity. Plato him¬ 
self stages this impatience vis-a-vis that which may slow logos down, veil 
its swiftness, agility, and brilliance. In Republic I (343d), Thrasymachus 
the sophist scornfully calls Socrates “most simple” (euethestatos). Euethes 
would literally signify one of harmonious comportment, showing integrity 
in his or her behavior. However, it is telling that in common usage, 
which the sophist is here following, euethes means “simple” in the sense of 
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“simple-minded,” not especially sophisticated or intellectually endowed. 
Already in his own context and time, Aristotle is working against the grain 
of this entrenched trope that dictates the secondary status of “merely 
acting well” - and precisely suggests the utmost relevance of the unity, 
whether simple or not, of language and deed. 


5 


Kolophon 


This excursus began with a reading of segments from the Metaphysics and 
Posterior Analytics. Through these texts, first philosophy, that is, the inves¬ 
tigation of conditions, emerges as essentially informed by considerations 
regarding at once sensibility and action ( aisthesis and praxis) . In this con¬ 
text, Aristotle delineates the intertwinement of perceptual and practical 
motifs in its phenomenal or even phenomenological character. 

The Main Section is devoted to an analysis of Nicomachean Ethics Alpha 
to Zeta and related texts. Aristotle’s discussion of ethos, far from a circum¬ 
scribed and secondary discipline, is progressively disclosed as involved in 
casting light on primordial structures - of nature, human nature, first 
origins, final causality. The ethical treatises interrogate those altogether 
embodied and practical matters in which any human inquiry, including 
the “science of wisdom,” is rooted. In this way, they make explicit and 
articulate the awareness of the non-scientihc ground of science. 

The Interlude returns to the Metaphysics, most notably to the discussion 
of the so-called principle of non-contradiction in Book Gamma. It aims 
to show at work what was previously observed regarding the intellectual 
virtues (particularly, intellect and wisdom) in their inseparability from 
the virtues pertaining to character and action. Far from being a “meta¬ 
physical” law, the principle of non-contradiction is shown in its genuinely 
physical traits, as that which informs what is - as that which informs being 
in its becoming and acting. 

The Concluding Section focuses on Nicomachean EthicsTheta to Kappa, 
the discussions of friendship and the good. It draws together the ethico- 
political motifs and the study of the most comprehensive teleology. 
In other words, it shows how, on Aristotelian terms, politics and final 
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causality, engagement in action as well as the contemplative activity, imply 
each other. 

To be sure, the variety and magnitude of the themes here intersect¬ 
ing may have allowed only a rather preliminary and schematic approach. 
However, the attempt at a reconfiguration of our reception of Greek 
thought, paradigmatically of Aristotle, seems to be relevant for reasons 
exceeding the study of ancient philosophy (I shall not say: of the “clas¬ 
sics”) narrowly understood. To make just an example, let us consider the 
very contemporary question raised in various domains of the so-called 
human sciences, regarding the anthropological relativity of Western cul¬ 
ture. The contrast between what is recognized as the Greek legacy and 
cultures not European, not Greek, not evenJudeo-Greek-Christian, is now 
customary and has come to concern even domains such as the scientific- 
mathematical ones, until recently held (no doubt, in an arrogant, hasty 
gesture) to have neither parallel nor strictly comparable developments in 
non-Western cultures. In ethnomathematics and similar fields of study the 
contrast, for example, between logic as a quintessentially Greek expres¬ 
sion (principle of non-contradiction, etc.) and radically other ways of 
thinking, ordering, and organizing may present itself as a self-evident 
assumption. However, contrasts of such a tenor may also turn out to be 
rather facile, questionable, particularly if we activate an understanding 
of Greek matters that is more nuanced, problematic, less caricatured. 

The attempts to break through Eurocentric prejudice of colonial 
matrix and open to alterity, cultural and otherwise, may be most urgently 
needed. However, at times they rest on rhetorical devices and tropes that, 
if not altogether fictitious, still deserve close examination. For instance, 
they may resort to an exceedingly simplified, homogenous construction 
of what is called “Western,” its origin, and its development. In so doing, 
they may end up with accounts as violendy blind toward the irreducibility, 
plurality, and alterity of origin (said to be Greek, in our instance) as they 
are eager to found a respectful acknowledgment of the presendy desig¬ 
nated “other.” But whether a direct line connects “us” to those who are 
claimed as “our” Greek “forefathers,” whether “the Greeks” are closer to 
“us here” (to the scientific as well as political practices current in Europe 
and North America today) than other cultures are - this, in a serious 
sense, remains to be seen. 

There are, of course, other intersecting preoccupations that may call 
for this kind of investigation of the complexity of origins. Last but not 
least, there is the desire to instill a sense of unease vis-a-vis both the anxiety 
of the “post-” (the need to have overcome and disposed of, a need not all 
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that distant from the rhetoric of new beginnings and of the unqualifiedly 
new) and the repressiveness of the “back to” (the nostalgic call claiming to 
save us from ever-decadent times). Beyond the patricidal quest for survival 
(always a quest for the new) as well as filial piety, beyond Hesiod’s archaic 
fathers swallowing their children (pushing time back under) as well as the 
ineffable father forever withdrawing, here I attempted an engagement 
with Aristotle. 
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Arendt, H., 1, 78 
arete, 66, 90, g6, 262 
ariston, 47, 173 
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Averroes, 10, 203 
Avicenna, to, 203 
axioms, 4, 224 
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Chiodi, G., 164 

choice, 43, 45, 55, 141, 142; see also 
proairesis; wish 
Cicero, 270 
citizen, t2g 
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commonality, 85, i2g, 143, 173; see 
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community, 14, 40, 7g, 101, 128, i2g, 
t43, 257, 261, 264, 266, 285; of 
sensibility, 145, 278; see also 
friendship; polls', politics 
comportment, 45, 53, 57, 7g, 168, 

217, 223, 231, 244; see also 
character; habit 
concord, 283; see also homonoia 
contemplation, to, 13, 33, 88, 104, 
185, 202, 208, 258, 2g7, 2gg, 301, 
303, 304, 306; see also theoria 
contradiction, 226; see also principle of 
non-contradiction 

convention, 62, 106, 136, 160; see also 
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Cooper, J., 213 

cosmopolitanism, 14, 265, 266 
cosmos, 31, 50, 211, 251 
Croissant, J., 217 

daimon, 81, 82, 84 
Deleuze, G., 272 

deliberation, 122, tg5; see also bouleusis 
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22g, 242, 247; see also principles; 
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Depew, D. J., 131 
Derrida, J., 167, 265 
desire, 17, 47, 4g, 50, 103, 111, 140, 
177, 178, 216, 281, 304; see also erds; 
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Dodds, E. R., 217 
doxa, 75, 180 
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During, I., 200 
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eidenai, 5, tg, 26, 2g 
eidos, 78, 186 
ekhein, 112, 168, 211 
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171, 200, 202, 216, 266, 280, 285; see 
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empeiria, 21 
empsukhos, 251 

end, 47, 56, 83, gt, g7, 103, 122, 178, 
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equitability, 164 
ergon , gt, g6 
erds , 4g, 264, 274 
eternality, tg3, 24g, 252 
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23g, 274; as first philosophy, 2, 12, 
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good, 7g, 173; implied, 57; and 
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eu-, 81 
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eunoia , 278, 280, 283 
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Festugiere, A. J., 297 
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224, 228, 233, 275; see also 
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Fraisse,J. C., 282 
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gnosis/gnorizein, 5, 20, 30, 173, 189, 

210, 221 

good, the, 11, 47, 55, 56, 79, 91, 97, 
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hekon/hekousion, 138 
Fleraclitus, 70, 82, 83, 246 
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hexis, 66, 71, 112, 171 
Floffe, O., 143 
Flomer: Iliad, 53; Odyssey, 66 
homonoia, 283, 286 
human, the, 84, 131, 133, 156, 279; 
and the other than human, 12, 83, 
84, 210, 211, 219, 239, 267, 291, 

292, 294, 302-303; see also 
anthropos; excess; transcendence 
huperbole, 269, 280, 291 
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incontinence, 124, 214, 215, 231; see 
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induction, 31, 32, 187; see also epagoge 
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intellect/in tuition, 20, 28, 36, 50, 
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Irwin, T., 213, 220 
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Jaeger, W., 5, 17 
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Kahn, C., 31 
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Kant, I., 264, 304 
Keyt, D., 154 
khorismos, 102 
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latency, 118, 186, 278; see also lethe 
laws, 147, 148, 149-160, 163, 164; see 
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learning. See education 
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lethe/lanthanein, 118, 278 
Levinas, E., 2, 3, 263 
lifediving, 2, 45, 50, 82, 87, 90, 91, g3, 
94, 111, 238, 251, 289, 297, 304; see 
also bios\ soul; zoe 
logistikon, 179 

logos/legein, 2, 4, 8, 11, 25, 28, 37, 54, 
57, 61, 67, 95, 107, 108, 110, 111, 
112, 128, 131, 167, 171, 176, 177, 
178, 204, 219, 231, 275, 299, 306; 
alienation of, 119, 198, 214, 215, 
217, 231; see also voice 
Long, C., 172 
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love, 264, 269, 274, 281; see also erbs-, 
friendship 

MacIntyre, A., 213 
Madera, R., 186 
Maimonides, g, 11, 218 
manthanein, 21 
Massignon, L., g 
mathematics, Galilean, 5 
Mathie, W., 154 
McKerlie, D., 154 
mean/middle, the, 125, 176 
measure, 89, 144, 154, 276, 278, 
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memory, 20, 21; see also education; 

mneme\ sensation 
Merlan, P., 8 


metaphysics, g; relation to physics, 19, 
50; see also first philosophy 
methodos, 55, 56, 57 
Minio-Paluello, L., 3 
mneme, 20, 21, 34 
Moerbeke, William of, ig4 
mokhtheria, 139 
Moraux, P., 16 
morion, 110, 174 
muthos, 78, 275 

Nancy, J.-L., 265 
Narcy, M., 220 
Natali, C., 205 

nature, 12, 42, 51, 62, 105, 128, 136, 
167, 184; see also phusis 
navigation, 66, 76, 139, 261 
nomos, 62, 107, 155 
nous/noesis/noein, 10, 20, 28—49, 72, 
123, 177, 180, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 200, 204, 209, 219, 236, 252, 
274 > 299 . 3°3 

Nussbaum, M., 11, 213, 217, 26g, 295 

oikos/oikonomike, 159 
openness, 2, 18, 83, 85, 102, 126, 228, 
267, 269, 272, 293, 303; see also 
receptivity 

opinion, 73, 74, 180, 244; see also 
dialectic; doxa 
orexis, 17, 49, 111, 281 
Owens, J., 17 

paideia, 62, 124 
Parmenides, 49 

particularity, 71, 72, 76, 163, 165, 166, 
191, 195; see also singularity 
passion, 18, 69, 72, 141; see also 
pathos 

pathos, 18, 56, 69, 72, 217, 263, 275, 
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Pericles, 208 
Peters, F. E., 8 
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phenomena: evidence of, 37, ig8, 

227, 241, 249, 251, 255, 256; see also 
phanerotatos; trust 
Phidias, 187 

philia/philein, 262, 264, 274, 283, 287, 
288 

philosophia prote, 3, 4, 12, 39 
philosophy, 44 
phone, 108 

phronesis, 1,4, 21, 180, 195, 205, 206, 
208, 212, 213, 218 
phusis, g, 19, 31-42, 50, 54, 62, 107, 
183, 184 

physiology, 107, tog; see also 
embodiment 

pistis, 75, 188, 252, 253, 254 
Pizzolato, L., 278 

Plato, 60, 74, 251, 270; Cratylus, 50, 

82; divided line, 55, 105, 254; Laws, 
270; Lysis, 270, 274; Phaedo, 271; 
Phaedrus, 54, 166, 273; Philebus, 69, 
274, 293; Republic,^, 66, 67, 78, 82, 
102, 104, 127, 129, 139, 162, 173, 

182, 217, 225, 254, 263, 268, 271, 
273, 274, 284-285, 293, 306; 
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pleasure, 88, 218, 297 
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183, 184, 297 
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Polyclitus, 187 
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58, 114; see also dunamis 
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praxis, 1, 3, 9, 24, 39, 55, 56, 57, 80, 90, 
95 > 97 > ! 23 > H 2 ’ i 77 > l8 i> 258, 306 
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principles, 4, 5, 29, 38, 43, 188, 191, 
195, 221, 222, 223, 225; see also 
arkhe ; demonstration; intellect; 
science; trust 

principle of non-contradiction, 225, 
226, 227, 231, 232, 233, 244 
proairesis, 43, 55, g6, 141 
production, 24, 43, 50, 61, 77, 182, 
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Protagoras, 247 

prudence, 21, 180, 205, 206, 208, 212 
see also phronesis 
psukhe, 54, 80, 109, 110, 276 
Pythagoras, 270, 273, 290, 293 
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reason, 69, 95, 107, 140, 175, 306; see 
also logos 

receptivity, 18, 126, 294, 303 
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Rist,J., 200 
Robinson, H., 3 
Rodrigo, P., 59 
Rorty, A.O., 212 
Ross, W.D., 201 

Sallis, J., 78 
Salomon, M., 162 
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Schmitt, Carl, 284 
Schmitt, Charles B., 3 
Schroeder, B., 28 

science, 3, 5, 6, 24, 29, 39, 57, 58, 70, 
180, 185, 187, i8g, igo, 192, 220, 
222, 223; of wisdom, 24, 38, 41, 46, 
192, 223; see also episteme 
sensation, g, 18, tg, 20, 21, 28, 31, 34, 
t77, tgg, 253, 297; see also aisthesis; 
intellect 

separation, 41, 102, 110, 204, 303; see 
also khorismos ; transcendence 
Severino, E., 220 
Sextus Empiricus, Adversus 
Matliematicos, 70 
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singularity, 94, 112, 131, 165, 191, 

266, 285; see also particularity 
Sisko,J., 200 
slavery, 132, 133 
Socrates, 82, 102, 271, 306 
sophia, 1, 4, 12, 26, i6g, 180, 2og, 210, 
211, 213, 219, 275, 299 
Sophocles, Antigone, 56 
Sorabji, R., 8 

soul, 80, gi, tog; parts of, 110, 171, 
174, 179; see also empsukhos; life; 
psukhe 

space, Cartesian, 5 
Speusippus, 101 
Steenberghen, F. van, 3 
Stoics, 14 

tekhne, 23, 43, 55, 56, 59, 77, 

78, 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 

186 

teleology, 104, 238, 239, 251, 252, 

255; see also end 
telos, gi, 206 
Theiler, Willy, 200 
theion, 85 
Themistius, 203 

Theophrastus, 217, 251, 255, 304 

theoretikos, go, 179 

theoria/theorem, 1, g, 33, 86, go, 

185, 202, 258, 296, 299, 306 
theos, 10, 50 

thought/thinking, 96, 127; and 

action, 123, 177; and desire, 178; see 
also dianoia - , intellect; theoria 
Thrasymachus, 162, 306 


transcendence, go, 103, 162, 204, 211, 
23 8 - 293, 3 01 > 303 
tradition, 10, 120-122, 253, 256; see 
also community; convention; habit 
truth, 36, 89, 102, 180, 256, 257; see 
also aletheuein 

trust, 74, 188, i8g, 191, ig8, 210, 227, 
241, 251, 252, 253, 254; see also pistis 

universality, 20, 23, 163, 164, 167, 191 
unmoved mover, go 

Vajda, G., 9 
Vegetti, M., 292 
vice, 139 

virtue/excellence, 66, 96, 106, 109, 
116, 121, 122, 127, 148, 149, 180, 
206, 262, 268, 306; see also arete\ 
happiness 

voice, relation to speech, 107-109; see 
also logos 

voluntary action, 136, 138, 140, 141; 

see also responsibility 
Volpi, F., 143 

White, S., 213 

wisdom, 26, 8g, i6g, 180, 209, 212, 

213, 237, 273, 299, 306; see also 
sophia 

wish, 141; see also boulesis 
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Yack, B., 162 

Zanetti, G., ig7, 26g 
zoe/zen, 13, 87, go, 94, 289 


